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PREFACE. 



The dialogues which form the characteristic feature of the 
volume now offered to the public, have been selected to sup- 
ply a marked deficiency in the school books for declamation. 
They are believed to be adapted to the various tastes and 
capacities of boys in our high schools, and have been chiefly 
extracted from authors of acknowledged merit, but not usu- 
ally found upon the shelves of a private library. The editor 
has endeavoured to give as much freshness as possible to the 
collection by admitting those pieces only which have never 
appeared in similar publications. He now submits it to the 
public under the hope that its merits may entitle it to a fa- 
Tourable reception. 

BOSTON, JULY 10, 1830. 
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Virgil. Mr dear Horace,, your company is m; 
delight, even in ilic Elysian fields. No wonder 
when we lived together in Rome. Never had i 
teel, so agreeable, so easy a wit, or a temper so pilar 
inclinations of others in the intercourse of society. 

Harace. To be so praised by Virgil, would have put 
me in Elysium while I was alive. But I know your mod- 
esty will not suffer me, in return for ^hese encomiums, to 
epeak of your character. Supposing it as perfect as your 
poems, you would think, as you did of them, that it wanted 
correction. 

Virgil. Don't talk of my modesty. How much greater 
was yours, when you disclaimed the name of a poet, you 
whose odes are so noble, so harmonious, so sublime ! 

Horace. I felt myself too inferior to the dignity of that 

Virgil. 1 think you did like Augustus, when he refused 
to accept the title of king, but kept all the power with 
which it was ever attended. 

Horaet. Weil : — I will not contradict you ; and {to say 
the truth) I should do it with no very good grace, because 
in some of my odes I have not spoken so modestly of my 
own poetry as in mj epistles. But who is this shade that 
Mercury is conducting 1 I never saw one that stalked with 
ao much pride, or had such ridiculous arrogance expressed 
in his looks I 

Virgil. They come towards us. Hail, Mercury ! What 
ia this stranger with you ! 

Mercury. His name is Julius Cassar Scaliger ; and he 
is by profession a critic. 

Horace. Julius Cassar Scaliger ! He was, I presume, a 
dictator in criticism. 
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Mercury. Yes, and he has exercised hjs sovereign power 
over you. 

Horace. I will not presume to oppose it. I had enongh 
of following Brulus at PhiJippi. 

Mercury. TaJk to him a little: He'll amuse you ; I 
brought liim lo you on purpose. 

Horace. Virgil, do you accost him. I cannot do it with 
proper gravity. I shall laugh in his face. 

Virgil. Sir, may I ask for what reason you cast your 
eyes so superciliously upon Horace and me i I don't re- 
member that Augustus ever looked down upon us with such 
an air of superiority when we were his subjects. 

Scaliger. He was only a sovereign over your bodies, 
and owed his power to violence and usurpation. But 1 have 
from nature an absolute dominion over the wit of all au- 
thors, who are subjected to me as the greatest of critics or 
hyjier critics. 

Virgil. Your jurisdiction, great sir, is very extensive : 
and what judgments liave you lieen pleased to pass upon us? 

Scaliger. Is it possible you should be ignorant of my 
decrees. 1 have placed you, Virgil, above Homer. 

Horace. And I 'suppose you were very peremptory in 
your decisions. 

Scaliger. Peremptory! ay. If any mandated to con- 
tradict my opinions, I called him a dunce, a rascal, a villain, 
and frightened him out of liia wits. 

Virgil. But what said others to this method of disputa- 
tion? 

Scaliger. They generally believed me, because of the 
coniidence of my assertions ; and thought I could not be so 
insolent, or so angry, if I were not absolutely sure of being 
in the right. 

Horace. Have not I heard, that you pretended to derive 
your descent from the princes of Verona 7 

Scaliger. Pretended ! Do you presume to deny it? 

Horace. Not I indeed. Genealogy is not my science. 
If you should claim to descend in a direct line from king 
Midaa, I would not dispute it. 

Scaliger. When I give praise, I give it liberally, to show 
my royal bounty. But i generally blame, to esert all the 
vigour of my censorian power, and keep my subjects in 
awe. 

Horace. You did not confine your sovereignty to poets; 
you exercised it, no doubt, over all other writers. 

Scaliger. I was a poet, a philosopher, a slaiesman, an 
^•ralor, an historian, a divine ; without doing the drudgery of 



any of these, but only censuring those who did, and showing 
thereby the superiority of my genius aver them all. 

Horace. Pray, Mercury, how do you intend lo dispose 
of this august person? You cannot think it proper to let 
biiu remain with us. He must be placed with the demi- 
gods ; he must go to Olympus. 

Mercury. Be not afraid. He shall not trouble you long. 
I brought him hither, to divert you with the sight of an 
animal you never had seen, and myself with your surprise. 
He is the chief of all the modern crittcks, the most re- 
nowned captain of that numerous and dreadful band. Come 
hither, Scaliger. fiy this touch of ray caduceus, I give 
thee power to see tilings as ihey are, and among others, 
thyself Look, gentlemen, how his countenance is fallen 
in a moment I Ifear what he says ; he is talking to him- 
self. 

Sraliger. Bless me ! with what persons have I been dis- 
coursing ! with "Virgil and Horace ! How could I venture 
to open my lips in their presence ? Good Mercury, I be- 
seech you, let me retire from .a company for which I am 
very unfit. Let me go and hide my head in the deepest 
shade of that grove which I see in the valley. After I have 
performed a penance there, I will crawl on my knees to the 
feet of those illustrious shades, aad beg them to see me 
burn my impertinent books of criticism, in the ftery billows 
of Phtegethon, with my own hands. 

Mercury. They will both receive thee into favour. This 
mortification of truly knowing thyself is a sufGcient atone- 
ment for thy former presumption. 



SECTION IL 
FRocioA — RAiMOND Mvs. Ilcmons. 



Procida. And dost thou still refuse to share the glory 
Of this, our daring enterprise ? 

RaimanH, Procida ! 

I too have dreamt of glory, and the word 
Hath to my soul been aa a trumpet's voice, 
Making my nature sleepless. But the deeds 
Whereby 'twas won, the high exploits, whose tale 
Bids the heart burn, were of another cast 
Than such as thou requirest. 



JPro. E*ery deed 

Hath sanctity, if bearing for its aim 
The freedom of our country ; and the sword 
Alike is honour'd in the patriot's hand, 
Searching, 'midst warrior-hosts, the heart which gave 
Oppression birth; or flashing through the gioom 
Of the still chamber, o'er its troubled couch, 
At dead of night. 

Rai. (turning mcai/.} There is do path but one 
For noble natures. 

Pro. Wouldst thou ask the man 

Who to the earth hath dasli'd a nation's chains. 
Rent as with Heaven's own lightning, by what means 
The glorious end was won ?— Go. swell th' acclaim ! 
Bid the deliverer, hail ! and if his path — 
To that most hrigiit and sovereign destii^ 
Hath led o'er trampled thousands, be it call'd 
A stern necessity, and not a crime ! 

Rat. My soul yet kindles at the thought 
Of nobler lessons, in my boyhood learn'd 
E?'n from thy voice. The high remembrances 
Of other days are stirring in the heart 
Where thou didst plant them ; and they speak of men 
Who needed no vain sophistry to gild 
Acts, that would bear heaven's light. And such be mine ' 
Procida ! is it yet too late to draw 
The praise and blessing of all valiant hearts 
On our most righteous cause? 

Pro. What wouldst tliou do I 

Rai. I would go forth, and rouse th' indignant larid 
To generous combat. Why should Freedom strike 
Mantled with darkness ? — Is there not more strength 
E'en in the waving of her single arm 
Than hosts can wield against her ? — I would rouse 
That spirit', whose fire doth press resistless on 
To its proud sphere, the stormy field of fight ! 

Pro. Ay ! and give time and warning to the foe 
To gather all his might ! — It is too late. 
There is a work to be this eve begun. 
When rings the Vesper-bell ; and, long before 
To-morrow's sun hath reacb'd i' th' noonday heaven 
His throne of burning glory, every sound 
Of the Provenjal tongue within our walla, 
As by ooe thunder-stroke, be silenced. 
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Em. What 1 such sounds 

Ab falter on the lip of infancy 
In its imperfect utteraace T 

Pro. Since thou dost feel 

Such hocror of our purpose, in thy power 
Are means that might avert it. 
How would those rescued thousands hi ess thy name, 
Shouidat thou betray us I 

Rai. Procida ! I ciq bear— 

Ay, proudly woo — the keenest questioning 
Of thy soul-giAed eye; which almost seems 
To claim a part of Heaven's dread royalty, 
— The power that searches thought I 

Pro. (after a pause.) Thou bast a brow 

Clear as the day — and yet I doubt thee, Raimond ! 
Whether it.be that 1 hare learn'd distrust 
From a long look through mao's deep'folded heart; 
Whether my paths have been so seldom croas'd 
By honour and fair mercy, that they seem 
But beautiful deceptions, meeting thus 
My unaccustom'd gaze ; — howe'er it be — 
1 doubt thee! — See thou waver not — take heed I 
^^me lifts the veil from all things ! 



i our whole dissembly appeared ? 
pPefg'. O, a stool and cushion for the sexton ! 
~ Which be the malefactors? 

Dogh. Marry, that am I and my partner. 
■ Per^. Nay, that's certain ; we have the exhibition to 
Etinine. 
^^Sexfon. But which are the offenders that are to be ex- 
amined? let them come before master constable. 

Dogb: 'Yea, marry, let them come before me. What is 
your name, friend? 
Bora. Borachio. 
L J)dg'&. Pray write down, Borachio. — Yours, sirrah 1 
" I ara a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade, 

B3 
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Dogb. Write down, master gentleman Conrade. Mas- 
ters, it is proved already, that you are little better than 
false knaves ; and it will go near to be thought so shortly. 
How answer jou for yourselves 1 

Conr. Marry, sir, we say we are none, 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you; but I 
will go about with him. Come you hither, sirrah ; a word 
in your ear, sir. 1 say to you, it is thought you arefalse 
knaves. ■ 

Bora. Sir, I say to you, we are none. 

Dogb. Well, stand aside. They are both in a tale ; 
Have you writ down, that they are none ? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the way to exam- 
ine ; you mnst call forth the watch that are their accusers. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that's the eftesl way : — Let the watch 
come forth. Masters, I charge you in the prince's name, 
accuse these men. 

1 Watth. Thismansaidjsir, that Don John, the prince's 
brother, was a villain. 

Dogb. Write down, prince John' a villain ;— Why this 
is flat perjury, to call a prince's brother, villain. 

Bora. Master constable, — 

Dogb. Pray thee, fellow, peace ; I do not like thy look, 
I promise thee. 

Sexton. What heard you him say else 1 

3 Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand ducats 
Don John, for accusing the lady Hero wrongfully. 

,JJogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 

' Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

What else 1 

2 Watch. This is all. 

Sextmt. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Master constable, let these men be bound, and brought to 
Leonato's ; I wi!l go before, and show him their examina- 
tion, [Exit. 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg. Let them be in band. 

Conr. Off", coxcomb ! 

Dogb. Zounds! where's the sexton? let_him write 
down the prince's officer, coxcomb. Come, bind them : — 
Thou naughty varlet ! 

Conr. Away 1 you are an ass, you are an ass. 

Dogb, Dost thou not suspect ray place 1 Dost thou 
not suspect my years 1 — O that he were here to write me 
down, an ass ! — but, masters, remember that I am an asa ; 
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thoagh it be not written dowD, yet forget not that I am an 
ass: — ^No, thou villain, thou art RiU of villany, as shall be 
-proved upon thee by good witness, I am a wise fellow; 
and, which is more, an oRicer : and, which is more, a house* 
bolder ; and one iliat knows the law, go to ; and a rich fel* 
low enough, go to ; and a fellow that hath had losses ; and 
one that hatii two gowns, and every thing liandsome about 
bim : — Bring him away. O, that I had been writ down, 



The gentleman, sir, lias spoken at large of former par- 
ties, DOW no longer in being, by their received appellaijons ; 
and has undertaken to jnslruut us not only in the knowl- 
edge of their principles, but of their reapective pedigrees 
also. He has ascended to the origin and run out their 
genealogies. With most exemplary modesty, he speaks of 
the party to which he professes to have belonged himself, 
as the true pure, the only honest, patriotic party, derived by 
regular descent, from father to son, from the time of the 
virtuous Romans! Spreading before us the fumily tree of 
political parties, he takes especial care to allow himself, 
snugly perched on a popular bough I He is wakeful to the 
expediency of adopting such rules of descent, for political 
parties, as shall bring him in, in exclusion of others, as an 
heir to the inheritance of all public virtue, and all true po- 
litical principles. His doxy is always orthodoxy. Hetero- 
doxy is conltncd to his opponents. He spoke, sir, of the 
Federalists, and I thought I saw some eyes begin to open 
and stare a little, when he ventured on that ground. I ex- 
pected he would draw his tiketchea rather lightly, when he 
looked on the circle round bim; and especially if he 
should cast his thoughts to the high places out of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, he went back to Rome, ad annum urbis cutit 
dita, and found the fathers of the Federalists, in the pri- 
meval aristocrats of that renowned empire ! He traced 
the flow of federal blood down through successive ages and 
centuries, till he got it into the veins of the American To- 
ries, (of whom, by the way, there were twenty in the Caro- 
linas for one in Massachusetts.) From the Tories, he fol- 
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lowed it to the Federalists: — and as the Federal Party 

was broken up, and there was napossibility of transmitting 
it further on this side the Atlantic, he seems tohave dia* 
covered that it has gone off, collaterally, though against all 
the canons of descent, into the Ultras of France, and 
finally became extinguished, like exploded gas, among the 
adherents of Don Miguel. 

This, sir, is an abstract of the gentleman's history of 
Federalism. I am not about to controvert it. It is not, at 
present worth the pains of refutation, because, sir, if at 
this day any one feels the sin of Federalism lying heavily 
on his conscience, he can easily obtain remission. He may 
even have am indulgence, if he is desirous of repeating the 
same transgression. It is an affair of no difficulty to get 
into this same right line of patriotic descent. A man, 
uow-a-days, is at liberty to choose his political paren- 
tage. He may elect his own father. Federalist, or not, 
he may, if he choose, claim to belong to the favoured 
stock, and his claim will be allowed. He may carry 
back his pretensions just as far as the honourable gentle- 
man himself; nay, he may make himself out the honour- 
able gentleman's cousin, and prove satisfactorily, that he is 
descended from the same political great grandfather. All 
this is allowable. We all know a process, sir, by which the 
whole Essex Junto could, in one hour, be all washed white 
from their ancient Federalism, and come out, every one of 
them, an original Democrat, dyed in the wool ! Some of 
them have actually undergone the operation, and they say 
it is quite easy. 'The only inconvenience it occasions, as 
they tell us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the face, 
a eoH suffusion, which, however, is very transient, since 
nothing is said calculated to deepen the red on the cheek, 
but a prudent silence observed, in regard to all the past. 
Indeed, sir, some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, 
and some crumbs of comfort have fallen, not a thousand 
miles from the door of the Hartford Convention itself. And 
if the author of the ordinance of ITS7, possessed the other 
requisite qualilications, (here is no knowing, notwithstand- 
ing his Federalism, to what heights of favour he might not 
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SECTION V. H 

BERTCCCIO FALIERO DOGE Lord Byroil. ' ^H 

Berluccio FaUero. I cannot but agree with you, ^| 

The sentence ia too alight for the offence— ^H 

It is not honourable in the Forty ^| 

To affix so slight a penally to that 
Which waa a foul affront to you, and even 
To them, as being your suhjecls. 

DogK. Oh I that the Saracen were in Si. Mark's ! 
Thus would I do him homage. 

Ber. For the sake 
Of heaven and all its saints, ray lord 

Doge. Away ! 

Oh, that the Genoese \vere in the port ! 
Oh, that the Huns whom I o'erthrew at Zara 
Were ranged around the palace ! 

Bcr. 'Tis not well 

In Venice' Duke to say so. 

Doge. Venice' Duke ! 

"Who now ia Duke in Venice 1 lei me see hira, 
That he may do me right. 

Ber. If you forget 

Your office, and its dignity and duty, 
Rememher that of man, and curb this passion. 
The duke of Venice 

Doge, (interrupting him.) There is no such thing — 
It ia a word — nay, worse, — a worthless by-wotd : 
The most despised, wrong'd, outrag'd, helpless wretch, 
Who begs his bread, if 'tis refused by one. 
May win it from another kinder heart; 
But he, who ia denied his right by those 
Whose place it is lo do no wrong, is poorer 
Than the rejected beggar — he 's a slave — 
And that am I, and thou, and all our house. 
Even from this hour; the meanest artisan 
Will point the finger, and the haughty noble 
May spit upon us ; — where is our redress ? 

Ber. The law, my prince 

Doge, (interrupting him.) You see what it 
I ask'il no remedy but from the law — 
I sought no vengeance but redress by law — 
1 call'd no judges but those named by law— 7 
As sovereign, I appealed unto my subjects. 
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The very subjects who had made me sovereign, 

And gave me thua a double right to be so. 

The righls of place and choice, of birth and service. 

Honours aud years, these scars, these hoarf hairs. 

The travel, toil, the perils, the fatiguea, 

The blood and sweat of almost eighty years. 

Were weigh'd i' the balance, 'gainst the foulest stain, 

The grossest insult, moat contemptuous crime 

Of a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting ! 

And this is to be borne 1 

Bcr. I say not that : — 

In case your fresh appeal should be rejected. 
We will find other means to make all even. 

Doge. Appeal again ! art thou my brother's son ? 
A scion of the house of FalieroT 
The nephew of a Doge ? and of that blood 
Which bath already given three dukes to Venice? 
But thou say'st well — we must be humble now. 

Ber. My princely uncle ! you are too much moved : 
I grant it was a gross offence, and grossly 
Lefl without fitting punishment; but still 
This fury doth exceed the provocation, 
Or any provocation. If we are wrong'd, 
We will ask justice ; if it be denied, 
We'll take it; but may do all this in calmness — 
Deep Vengeance is the daughter of deep Silence. 

Doge. I tell tYiee-^must I tell thee — what thy father 
Would have required no words to comprehend ? 
Hast thou no feeling save the external sense 
Of torture from the touch? hast thou no seul — 
No pride — no passion — no deep sense of honour ! 

Ber. 'Tis the first time that honour has been doubted. 
And were the last, from any other sceptic. 

Doge. You know the full offence of this bom villain, 
This creeping, coward, rank, acquitted felon. 
Who threw his sting into a poisonous libel, 
And on the honour of— Oh God! — my wife, 
The nearest, dearest part of all men's honour. 
Left a base slur to pass from mouth to mouth 
Of loose mechanics, with all coarse foul comments. 
And villanous jests, and blasphemies obscene ; 
While sneering nobles, in more polisb'd guise, 
Whisper'd the tale, and smiled upon the lie 
Which made me look like them — a courteous wittol, 
Patient — ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 
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Ser. And what redress 

Did you espect aa his fit puniahment ? 

Doge. Death ! Was I not tlie sovereign of the state — 
Insulted on his very throne, and made 
A mockery to tlie men ivlio should obey me ? 
Was I not injured as a husband i scorn'd 
As man? reviled, degraded, as a prince? 
Was not ofTence like his a complication 
Of insult and of treason ? — and he lives I 
' Had he instead of on the Doge's tlirone 
Stampt the same brand upon a, peasant's stool. 
His blood had gill the threshold; for the carle 
Had atabb'Ahim on the instant. 
But, notwithstanding, harm not thou a hair 
Of Sleno's head — he shall not wear it long. 

Ber. Your wishes are my law ; and yet I fain 
Would prove to you how near unto my heart 
The honour of our house must ever be. 

Doge. Fear not; you shall hiive lime and place of proof. 
But be not thou too rash, as I have been. 
I am ashamed of my own anger now ; 
I pray you pardon me. 

Ber. Why, that's my uncle I 

The leader, aq^ the statesman, and the chief 
Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself! 
I wonder'd to perceive you so forget 
All prudence in jour fury at these years, 
Although the cause 

Doge. Ay, think upon the cause — 

Forget it not; — Wlieu you lie down to rest. 
Let it be black among your dreams ; and when 
The morn returns, so let it stand between 
The sun and you, as an ill omen'd cloud 
Upon a summer-day of festival : 
So will it stand to me; — but speak not, stir not, — 
Leave all to me ; — we shall have much to do, 
And you shall have a pait. — But now retire, 
'Tis fit I were alone. 



P SECTION VI. 
KINO OF SCOTLAND ATHOJ......SmoUett. 

King. It is not well — it is not well we meet 
On terms like these ; — I should have found in Alliol 
A trusty couaeelloi and steady friend. 
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And better would it suit thy rev'rend age, 
Thy station, quality, and kindred blood. 
To hush ill-jndgiag clamour, and cement 
Divided factions to my throne again, 
Than thus embroil the state. 

Athul. My present aim 

Is to repair, not widen more the breach 
That discord made between us ; this, my liege. 
Not harsh reproaches, or severe rebuke. 
Will e'er effectuate ; — No — let us rather. 
On terms which equally become us both. 
Our int' tests reunite. 

King. Ah ! — reunite ! 

By Heav'n, thy proud demeanour more befila 
A sovereign than a subject ! — Reunite 1 
How durst thou sever from thy faith, old lord ! 
And with an helmet load that hoary head 
To wage rebellious war ! 

Athol. The sword of Athol 

Was never drawn but to redress the wrongs 
His country suifer'd. 

King. Dar'st thou to my lace 

Impeach my conduct, balRed as thou art, 
Ungrateful traitor 7 Is it ihus thy guilt . 
My clemency implores 1 

Athol. Not yet so low ■ 

Has falc reduc'd us, that we need to crawl 
Beneath your footstool : in out camp remain 
Ten thousand vig'rous mountaineers, who long 
Their honours to retrieve. 

King. Swift hie thee to them, 

And lead thy fugitive adherents back 1 
Away. — Now by the mighty soul of Bruce I 
Thou shalt be met. And if thy savage clans 
Abide us in the plain, we soon will tread 
Rebellion in the dust. Why move ye not ! 
Conduct them to their camp. 

Athol. Forgive, my prince, 

If, on my own integrity of heart 
Too far presuming, I have galled the wound 
Too much inflamed already. Not with you. 
But with your measutes, ill-advised, I wart'd : 
Your aacred person, family, and throne. 
My purpose still revered. 

King. O wretched plea! 

^To which thy blasted guilt must have tecourae I 
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pad thy design beeo laudable, ihy tongue 
iWith honest freedom boldly should have spoke 
Thy discontent. Ye live not in a reign 
Wliere truth, by arbitrary power depressed, 
Dares not maintain her slate. I charge thee, say 
What lawless measures has my power pursued? 

Athai I come not to mitigate your royal wrath 
With sorrow and submission ; not to sum 
The motives which compelled me to the field. 

King. 1 found your miserable stale reduced 
To ruin and despair : your cities drencli'd 

Pin mutual slaughter, desolate your plains : 
Ail order banished, and all arts decayed : 
No induFlry, save that with hands impure 
Distressed the commonwealth : no laws in force, 
To screen the poor, and check the guilty great; 
While squalid Famine join'd her sister fiend, 
Devouring Pestilence, to curse the scene I 
I came — I toiled — reformed — redressed the whole ! 
And lo ! my recoinpence ! — But I relapse. 
What is your suit? 

Athoh We sue, my liege, for peace. 

King. Say, that my lenity should grant your prayer, 
.£ow, for the future, shall I rest assured 
.Of your allegiance? 

Atkol. Stuart shall be left 

he pledge of our behaviour. 
King. And your arms. 

Ere noon to-morrow, shall he yielded up. 
Alhol. This loo shall be performed. 
King- Then mark me, thane, 

. ;causc the loins from whence I sprung 
On thee, loo, life bestowed — enjoy the gift. 
1 pardon what is past. In peace consume 
The winter of thy days. But if ye light 
Th' extinguished brand again, and brave my throne 
With new commotions — By th' immortal gods ! 
No future guile, submission, or regard. 
Shall check my indignation ! — I will pour 
My vengeance in full volley ; and the earth 
Shall dread to yield you succour or resource ! 
Of this no more. Thy kinsman shall Amain 
With us, an hostage of thy promised failb. 
So shall our mercy with our prudence join. 
United brighten, and seouiel; shine. 

f — «— 
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SECTION VII. 



ciCBHO — CATILINE — SENATORS Rev. Gco. Croly. 



Cicero. Our long debate must close. Take 



e proof 



Of this rebellion. Lucius Catiline 

Has been commanded to attend the Senate. 

He dares not come. I dow demand your votes; — 

Is he condemned to exile? 

[Catiline comet in hastily. All the Senators go 
over fo the other side. Cicero turns to CatiHne. 
Here I repeal the charge, to gods and men, 
Of treasons manifold ; — that, but this day, 
He has received despatches from the rebels — 
That he has leagued with deputies from Gaul 
To seize the province ; nay, has levied troops. 
And raised his rebel standard ; — that, but now 
A meeting of conspirators was held 
Under hi.'i roof, with mystic rites, and oaths. 
Pledged round the body of a murder'd slave. 
To these he has no answer, 

Catiline. Conscript Fathers ! 

I do not rise to waste the lught in words: ' 

Let (hat plebeian talk ; 'tis not mi/ tiade ; 
But here I stand for right. Let him show proofs, — 
For Roman right; though none, it seems, dare stand 
To take their shaie with me. Ay, cluster there. 
Cling to your master ; judges, Romans, — slaves ! 
His charge is false ; — I dare him to his proofs. 
You have my answer now I I must be gone. 

Cie. These, as I told you, were this evening seized 
Within his bouse. You knew them, Catiline T 

Cat. Know them ! What crimination's there ? What 
tongue 
Lives in that helm to charge me ? Cicero — 
Go search my house, you may tind twenty such ; 
All fairly struck from brows of barbarous kings. 
When you and yours were plotting here in Rome. 
I say, go search my house. And is this all T 
I scorn to tell jbu by what chance they came. 
Where have 1 levied troops — tampered with slaves — 
Bribed fool or villain, to embark his neck 
-la this lebellion 1 Let wj acliona Bf)eak. 
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Cic. This is his answer ! Must I bring more proofs I 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us. 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword. 
Lists of proscription have been handed round, 
la which your general properties are made 
Your murderers' hire. 

Bring in the prisoner. 

[Enter Cethegus. 
Fathers ! this stain to his high name and blood, 
Came to m; house to murder me ; and came 
Suborned by him. 

Cat (scornfully.) Cethegus! • 

Did^ou say this? • 

Celh. Not 1. I went to kill 

A prating, proud plebeian, whom those fools 
Palm'd on the Consulship, 

Cic- And sent by whom T 

Ceth. By none. By nothing, but my zeal to purge 
The senate of yourself, most learned Cicero ! 

Cic. Fathers of Rome ! if man can be convinced 
By proof, as clear as day-light, there it stands! 

[Pointing to the prisoner. 
This man has been arrested at the gates, 
Bearing despatches to raise war in Gaul. 
Look on these letters ! Here's a deep laid plot 
To wreck the provinces : a solemn league 
Made with all form and circumstance. The lime 
Is desperate, — all the slaves are up ; — Rome shakes ! 
The heavens alone can tell how near our graves 
We stand ev'n here !— The name of Catiline 
Is foremost in the league. He was their king. 
Tried and convicted traitor, go from Rome ! 

Cat. Come, consecrated lictors! from your thrones; 

[ To the Senate. 
Fling down your sceptres ;^:iake the rod and axe, 
And make the murder as yoii make the law. 

Cic. Lictors, drive the traitor from the temple. 

Cat. 'Traitor!' I go — hut I return. This — trial! 
Here 1 devote your Senate I I've had wrongs, 
To slir a fever in the blood of age. 
Or make the infant's sinew strong as steel. 
This day's the birth of sorrows ! — This hour's work 
Will breed proscriptions. Look to your hearths, my lords I 
For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods, 
Shapea bot frooi Tvtvus, — qll ahunes and ciimes; 
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Wan treachery, with hia thirsty dagger drawn ; 
Suspicion, poisoning the brother's cnp ; 
Naked rebellion, with the torch and axe, 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till anarchy comes down on you like night, 
And massacre seals Rome's eternal grave ! 

Senators. Go, enemy and parricide, from Rome ! 

Cat. (indignantly.} It shall be so \— (Going. He sud- 
denly returns.) — When Catiline comes again, 
Your grandeur shall be base, and clowns shall sit 
In scorn upon those cliaira. 
Then Cidbro and his tools shall pay inc blood — 
Vengeance for every drop of my boy's veins ; — 
And such of you as cannot find the grace 
To die vvilli swords in your right hands, shall feel 
The life, life worse than death, of trampled slaves T 

Senators. Go, enemy and parricide, from Rome ! 

Cic. Espel him, lictors ! Clear the senate-house ! 

Cat. I go, — but not to leap the gulf alone! 
I go; — but when 1 come — 'twill be the burst 
Of ocean in the earthquake rolling back 
In swift and mountainous ruin. Fare you well! — 
You build my luneral pile, but your best blood 
Shall quench its flame. Back, slaves I (to the Lictors.) I 

will raiirn ! 
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SPEECH OF CATILINE llllll. 

Ahb tliere not times, Patricians! when great slates 

Rush to llieir ruin ? Rome is no more like Rome 

Than a foul dungeon's like the glorious sky. 

What is she now 1 Degenerate, gross, defiled ; 

The tainted haunt, the gorged receptacle 

Of every slave and vagabond of earth t 

A mighty grave, that luxury has dug, 

To rid the other realms of pestilence ; 

And, of the mountain of corruption there. 

Which once was human beings, procreate 

A buzzing, fluttering swarm ; or venom looth'd, 

A viper brood : insects and reptiles only ! 

Consul ! Look on mo — on this brow — these hands ; 

Look on this faowni, Mack with euly wouuds i 
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Have I not served the state from boyhood up. 
Scattered my blood for her, laboured for, loved her 1 
I had no chance ; wherefore should / be Cousul 1 
Patticiana! they have pushed me to the gulf; 
I Imre wora down my heart, wasted my means, 
Humbled my birth, barter'd my ancient name, 
For the rank favour of the senseleas mass 
That frets and festers in yont commonwealth : 
r.Ay, stalk'd about with bare head and stretched hand, 
^Smiling on this slave, and embracing that, 
r Coining my conscience into beggar words, 
Doing the candidates' whole drudgery. 
What is't to mG that all have stooped in turn ? 
Does fellowship in chains make bondage proud f 
Does the plague lose its venom, if it taint 
My brother with myself? Is'l victory, 
If I but tind, stretched by my bleeding side, 
All who came with me in the golden morn. 
And shouted as my banner met the sun 1 
I cannot ihiuk oft. There's no faith in earth ; 
The very men with whom I walked through life 
Nay, till within this hour, in all the bonds 
, Of courtesy and high companionship, 
*" IThey all deserted me ; Melellus, Scipio, 

" '" " a my kinsman Ciesar, — 

Pah the chief names and senators of Rome, 
This day, as if the heavens had stamped me black. 
Turned on their heel. Just at the point of fate, 
Lefl me a mockery in the rabble's midst, 
And followed their plebeian consul, Cicero ! 
No ! 1 have run my course. Another year ! 
Why taunt me, sir l No — if their curule chair. 
Sceptre, and robe, and all their mummery. 
Their whole embodied consulate were flung, 
Here at my feet, — and all assembled Rome 
Kneit to me, but to sireich my finger out. 
And pluck them from the dust, — I'd scorn to do it ; 
This was the day to which I looked through life ; 
And it has failed me, — vanished from my grasp, 
Like air. 

J must not throw the honourable stake. 
That won, is worth the world, — is glory, life; 
But, like a beaten slave, must stand aloof, 
While others sweep the board ! 
-!Tu fixed 1 — ^Past talking now 1 — ^Bjr Tartuus I 
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^^H From this curst day I seek and sue no more : 

^^H If there be sueing, it ahali be by those 
^^1 Who have awoke the fever in my veins. 
^^B No matter! — Nobles, when wt deign to kneel, 
^^B We should be trampled on. Sinews and swords, — 
^^P They're the true canvassers : — The time may come ' 
^^P Never for me.' IVly name's extinguished — dead — 
^^ Roman no more, — the rabble of the streets 

Have Been me humbled, — slaves may gibe at me. 

Crime may be cleared, and sorrow's eyes be dried. 

The lowliest poverty be gilded yet, 

The neck of airless, pule imprisonment 

Be lightened of its chains ! For all the ills 

That chance or nature lays upon our lieads. 

In chance or nature there is found a cure : 

But self-abasement is beyond all cure ! 

The brand is there, burned in the living desh. 

That bears its mark to the grave : — Thai dagger's plui 

Into the central pulses of the heart ; 

The act is the mind's suicide; for which 

There is no after-health- — ^no hope — no pardon I 

My day is done. 



I SECTION IX, 

SIR FRANCIS WKONGHB.tO JIANLV ....C Cibliei: 

Manly. Sir Francis, your servant. 

Sir Francis. Cousin Manly. 

Man. I am come lo see how the family goes on here. 

Sir F. Troth ! all as busy as bees ; 1 have been on the 
wing ever since eight o'clock this morning. 

Man. By your early hour, then, I suppose you have 
been making your court to some of the great men. 

Sir F. Why, faith ! you have hit it, Sir 1 was advised 

to lose no time : so I e'en went straight forward to one great 
man 1 had never seen in all my lile before. 

Man. Right, thai wos doing business ; but who had you 
got to introduce you ? 

Sir F. Why, nobody — 1 lemember I had heard a wise 
man say — My son, be bold — So troth ! I introduced myself 

Man. As how, pray 

Sir F. Why, thus — Look ye — Please your lordship, 
. ^ys I, i am Sir Fconcie WttMighBaJ, of Bumper-hall, and 



member of parliameni for the borough of Guzzledown — Sir, 
your humble aervant, snja my lord ; ihof I have not the 
honour to know your per!*on, I have licard you are a very 
honest gentleman, and I am glad your borough has made 
choice of so tvorthy a representative ; and so, aays he, Sir 
Francis, have you any service to command me 7 Naw, 
cousin, these last words, you may be sure gave me no small 
encouragement. And thof I know. Sir, you have no ex- 
traordinary opinion of my parla, yet I believe, you wont pay 
I missed it naw ! 

Xan. Well, I hope I shall have no cause 

Sir F. So, when I found him so courteous— My lord, 
says I, I did not think to lia' troubled your lordship with 
business upon my first visit ; but, since your lordship ia 
plenaed nol to stand upou ceremony, — why truly, saya I, 1 
tliink naw is as good as another time. 

Man. Right 1 there you pushed him home. 

Sir F. Ay, ay, I had a mind to let him see that I was 
none of your mealy-mouthed ones. 

Man. Very good. 

Sir F. So, in short, my lord, says \, I have a good es- 
tate — but — a — it's a little awt at elbows : and as I desire 
to serve my king as well as my country, 1 shall he very 
willing lo accept of a place at court, 

Man. So this was making short work on't. 

Sir F. I'cod ! 1 shot him flying, cousin : some of your 
hawf-witted ones, naw, would ha' hummed and hawed, and 
dangled a month or two after him, before they durst open 
their mouths about a place, and, mayhap, not ha' got it U I 
last neither. 

Man. Oh, I'm glad you're so sure on't — 

Sir F. You shall hear, cousin Sir Francis, says my 

lord, pray what sort of a pliice may you ha' turned your J 
thoughts upon? My lord, says I, beggars must nol be I 
choosers ; but oay place, says I, about a thousand a-year, ' 
will be well enough to be doing with, till something better , 
fdia in — for I thowght it would not look well to stond bag- ' 
gling with him at tirst. j 

Man, No, no, your buainess was to get tooling any way. 

Sir F. Right I ay, there's it I ay, cousin, I see you ' 
know the world. 

Mail. Yes, yes, one sees more of it every day — Welt 
but what said my lord to all this ? 

Sir F. Sir Francis, says he, I shall be glad to serve you I 
any waj that lies in my powerj so he gave me a squeezfi j 



^^V Jiy the hand, as much as to say, give yonreelf no trouble 

^^H I'll do your business ; with that he turned himself abawt 
^^V to somebody with a coloured ribbon across here, that looked 
^^1^ in my thowghta, as if he came for a place too. 
^^^V , Man. Ha I so, upon these hopes, you are to make your 
^^^V fortune 

^^V Sir F. Why, do you think there is any doubt of it. Sir T 
^^H Maa. Oh, no, I have not the least doubt about it — for 
^^V just as you have done, 1 made my fortune ten years ago. 
^^f Sir F. Why, I never knew you had a place, cousio. 
^^^ Man. Nor I neither, upon my faith, cousin. But you, 
^^ perhaps, may have better fortune: for I suppose my lord 
has heard of what importance you were in tiie debate to- 
day — You have been since down at the house, 1 presume. 

Sir F. Oh, yea ! I would not neglect the house for ever 
so much. 

Man. Well, and pray what have they done there "i 
Sir F. Why, troth ! I can't well tell you what ihey have 
done ', but 1 can tell you what I did, and I think pretty 
well in the main, only I happened to make a little mistake 
at last, indeed. 

Man. How was that ? 

Sir F. Why, they were all got there into a sort of puz- 
zling debate about the good of the nation — andl were always 

for that, you know but, in short, the arguments were so 

long-winded o' both sides, that waunds! 1 did not well un- 
derstand 'um : hawsomever I was convinced, and so resolv- 
ed to vole right, according to my conscience — so when they 
came (o put the question, as they call it, — I don't know 
haw 'twas — but I doubt 1 cried ay I when 1 should ha' cried 

Man. How came that about 1 

Sir F. Why, by a mistake, as I tell yon — for there 
was a good-humoured sort of a gentleman, one Mr. Toth- 
erside, I think they call him, that sat next me, as soon 
as I had cried ay 1 gives me a hearty shake by the hand. 
Sir, says he, you are a man of honour, and a true Eng- 
lishman ; and I should be proud to be better acquainted 
with you — and so, with that he takes me by the sleeve, 
along with the crowd into the lobby — so I knew nowght — 
but, odds-flesh ; 1 was got o' the wrong side the post — for I 
were told, alierwards, 1 should have staid where I was. 

3Ian. And so, if you had not quite made your fortune 

before, you have clinched it now 1 Ah, thou head of the 

Wrongbeads ! \^Aside. 
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Sir F. Odso ! here's my lady come home at last — ^l 
hope, cousin, you will be so kind as to take a Family supper 
with us ? 

Afan. Another time. Sir Francis; but to-night I am 
engaged. 



K SECTION X. 
^MILIUS TITUS VARUS Jultll HuiliC. 

Titus. Turn not away, [ To hii father. 

Nor hold thy Titus of one look unwortliy. 

jEmil. Art ihou my Tilua ? Thou that fear'st to die. 
And comes a servile suppliant for life. 
With coward prayers to seduce the Consul ? 
No ! thou art not my son. I had a son ! 
Whose only fault was valour to excess. 
Whose fatal courage was the source of ills 
Which he was bound in honour to sustain. 
Thou art not he ! thou scandal to thy country ! 
Thou tool of Maximiu! 

Titus. Wrong not thy son. 

Fast roll the numbered moments of my life. 
And I must hasten to redeem my fame. 

jEmil. I fear, hut know not what ihy words portend. 

Titus. I have deceived the tyrant, and am come 
No messenger nor counsellor of shame. 
The cause of honour, of my father's honour, 
The cause of Rome against myself I plead, 
And in my voice the noble PhuIus speaks. 
Let no man pity us ; aloft we stand 
On a high theatre, objects, I think. 
Of admiration and of envy rather. 
The tyrant and his menaced deaths we scorn, 
The cheerful victims of our sacred country. 

.^mil. Hear this! O earth and heaven! my son, my 
pride ! 
Come to thy father's arms ; now, now I know 
My blood again. O bitter, pleasing hour! 
For I must lose thee — lose thee, O my hero ! 
Now when I love thee best, and most admire. 

Titus. This to prevent I came ; the force I feared 
Of strong affection, and a mother's tears. 
W* Mw the busy heraJ<la come and go. 
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And trembled lest the Consul might be wi 
For ebbing resolution ne'er returns, 
Bm still falls farther from its former shore. 
To aid my father in this trying hour 
Did I assume a dastard's vile disguise. 

jEmil. And did I meet joo with reproach and scorn 
With scorn encounter mj devoted son, 
Who came to strengthen and support his sire 1 
Forgive me. last of the ^milian line I 
Pure and unstained the current of our blood 
Ends as it long has flowed. 

Var. Thou noble youth. 

Whose life more and more precious still 1 deens, 
I am the friend of Rome; of yonder host 
No slender part under any ensigns move. 
With them 1 watch the tyrant's overthrow. 
And guard my country with a stronger power, 
Than Aquileia, and her feeble walls. 
Great is thy glory ; thou has) reached the lop 
Of magnanimity, in bloom of youth 
The Regulus revived of ancient Rome : 
Inflexible to terror, yield (o prudence, 
No tongue shall tax thine or thy father's fame. 

Tiliis. Renowned Varus I often have I heard 
Of thee, and of thy virtues ; oft rejoiced. 
That I could claim affinity with ihem; 
But not the sanction of thy honour'd voice, 
Not all the credence due to worth like thine, 
Can move my steadfast mind. There is but one, 
One only path which mortals safely tread, 
The sacred path of rectitude and truth. 
I follow, though it leads me lo the tomb. 
Forgive me, noble Iloman ! o'er thy head, 
Perhaps, this instant, dire discovery hangs, 
And thou and Rome are lost, and basely losl. 
No, let the Consul, as he ought, defy 
The tyrant's threat'ning, and rely on Heaven. 
For me, and Paulus too, our hearts are fixed, 
Deliberation of our stale is vain : 
For if the Consul should the city yield. 
Inevitable death abides his son. 

jEmil. Eternal gods 1 thy mystic words explain. 

Ti7u>p. A solemn oath determined we have awo; 
Ne'er to survive the ignominious ransom. 
Kestored to liberty, to death we fly. 
And perish mutual by each other's sword, 
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Immorlal gods ! who gave me sons like tbese. 
Forsake Ihem not, but guard your work divine. 

Titus. Think not, O heat of fathers, best of men, 
That with unGlial arrogance I speak. 
My heart is full this iDstant of aficclion. 
Hard to suppress. Dear to my soul are those 
1 leave behind, bitter to me their sorrows. 
But destiny supreme hath niarkcil uiy way ; 
And I accept what honour cannot shun. 
By tririai accident, by various ills 
Fatal to man, ihou might'sl hare lost thy sons. 
And they in dark oblivion would have slept : 
But now I see the goal that Jove assigns. 
And glory teiminates our short career. 
Be this thy comfort ; I atow it mine. 
Admir'd and mourned by Rome, for Rome we die. 
Of fate secure, immortal h our fame. 
And spotless laurels deck thy children's tomb. 

jEmit. O ! my son, thou art the judge 
And arbiter of fate. Time, rapid fly, 
And bring a joyful victory to Rome ! 
Let me but see the scale of combat turned, 
And die in glad assurance of lier safety. 

Var. The hero's fire invades my secret soul : 
Like his my bosom burns. You shall not die, 
Unaided and alone. Perhaps the gods ! — 
I know not that; but 1 will raise a pile 
Of glorious ruin. Shine, ye stars of Rome ! 
First in the column stand my British bands. 
Prepare your squadrons, and protract the time 

I' his return. 
Cicerg. Mistake me not. I know how to value tha 
BWeet courtesies of life. Affability, attention, decorum of 
behaviour, if they have not been ranked by philosophera 
among the virtues, are certainly related to them, and have 
a powerful influence in promoting social happiness. I have 
recommended them, ns well a.s yourself. But I contend, 
and no sophistry shall prevail upon me to give up this point, 
that to be truly amiable, they must proceed from goodness 
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of heart. Assumed by the artful lo serve the purposes of 
private interest, they degenerate to contemptible grimace 
and detestable hypocrisy. 

Chest. Excuse me, my dear Cicero ; I cannot enter far- 

Aer into the controversy at present. I have a hundred en- 

L jpagementa at least ; and see yonder my little elegant French 

[ Complesse. 1 promised her and myself the pleasure of a 

promenade. Pleasant walking enough in these elysiao 

\ groves. So much good company too, that if it were not 

that the canaille are apt to be troublesome, I should not 

much regret the distance from the Thuiileries. But adieu, 

moQ cher ami, for I see Madame •*•• ig joining the 

party. Adieu, adieu! 

Cic. Contemptible fop ! 

Chest. Ah 1 what do I bear? Recollect that I a man 
of honour, unused to the pity or the insults of an upstart, 
a nomis homo. But perhaps your exclamation was not 
meant of me — if so, why — 

Cu. I am as little inclined to insult as to flatter you. 
Your levity excited my indignation ; but my compassion 
&r the degeneracy of human nature, exhibited in your In- 
jttance, absorbs my contempt. 

Chest. I could be a little angry, but as bims^anee for- 
I hide it, I will be a philosopher for once. A-propos, pray 
i how do you reconcile your — what shall 1 call it — your un- 
I .emooth address to those rules of decorum, that gentleness 
, of manners, of which you say you know and teach the pro- 
priety as well as myself? 

Cic. To confess the truth, I would not advance the ex- 
[ ternal embellishment of manners to extreme relioement. 
Ornamental education, or an attention to the graces, has a 
; connexion with effeminacy. In acquiring the gentleman, I 
\ would not lose the spirit of a man. There is a graceful- 
ness in a manly character, a beauty in an open and ingen- 
nous disposition, which all the professed teachers of the 
arts of pleasing know not how to communicate. 

Chest. You and I lived in a state of manners, as differ- 
ent as the periods at which we lived were distant. You 
Komans — pardon me, my dear, you Romans — had a little 
of the brute in you. Come, come, I must overlook it. 
You were obliged to court plebeians for their suSragea; 
and if similis simili gaudet, it must be owned, that the 
greatest of you were secuie of their favour. Why, Beau 
Mash would have handed your Catos and Brutuses out of 
the ball-room, if they had shown iheir unmannerly heads in 



it; and my Lord Modish, nnimated with the coDacious merit 
of the largest or smallest buckles in the room, according 
to the temporary ton, would have laughed Pompey the 
Great out of conn ten a ace. Oh, Cicero, had you lived in & 
inodern European court, you would have caught a degree 
of that undescribable grace, which is Dot only the orniLment, 
but may be the substitute of all those laboured aitaintnents 
which fools call solid merit. But it was not your good for- 
tuae, and I make allowances. 

Cic. The vivacity jou have acquired in studying the writ- 
ings and the manners of the degenerate Gauls, has led you to 
set too high a. value on qualificatious which dazzle the lively 
perceptions with a momentary blaze, and to depreciate that 
kind of worth which can neither be obtained nor under- 
Glood without serious attention and sometimes painful efforts. 

Chest. That the great Cicero should know so little of 
the world, really surprises me. A little libertinism, my 
dear, that's all ; how can one be a gentleman without a lit* 
tie libertinism T 

Cic. I ever thought that to he a gentleman, it was re- 
quisite to be a moral man. And surely you, who might 
have cDJoyed the benefits of a light to direct you, which I 
wanted, were blameable in omitting religion and virtue in 
your system. 

Chest. What ! superstitious too I — You have not then 
conversed with your superior, the philosopher of Ferney. 
1 thank Heaven 1 was born in the same age with that great 
luminary. Prejudice had else, perhaps, chained me in the 
thraldom of my great grandmother. These are enlightened 
'days ; and I find I have contributed something to the gen- 
eral illumination, by my posthumous letters. 

Cic. Boast notof them. Remember you were a father. 

Chest. And did 1 not endeavour most etfectually to serve 
my son, by pointing out the qualifications necessary to a 
foreign ambassador, for which department 1 always de- 
signed him ? Few fathers have taken more pains to ac- 
complish a son than myself There was nothing I did not 
condescend to point out to him. 

Cic. True ; your condescension was great indeed. You 
were the pander of your son. You not only taught him 
Iho mean arts of dissimulation, the petty tricks which de- 
grade nobility; but you corrupted his principles, fomented 
his passions, and even pointed out objects for their gratifi- 
cation. You might have lell the task of teaching him fash- 
' ' "b vice to a vicious world. Kxaniple, and the conupt 



aflTectioDS ot human nature, will ever be capable of accoiD* 
plishiDg thie unnatural purpose. But a parent, the guardian 
appointed by nature for an uninstructed offspring introduced 
into a dangerous world, who himself takes upon him the 
office of seduction, is a monster indeed. 

CAest. Spare me, Cicero. I have never been accus- 
tomed to the rougb conversation of an old Roman. I feel 
myself little in his company. I seem to shrink in his noble 
presence. I never felt my insignificance so forcibly as 
now. French courtiers and French pbilosopbera, of the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, have been my models ; and 
amid the dissipation of pleasure, and the hurry of affected 
vivacity, I never considered tl:e gracefulness of virtue, and 
the beauty of an open, sincere, and manly character. 
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If there be one stale in the Union, Mr. President, {and 
1 say it not in a boastful spirit,) that may cballeuge com- 
parisons with any other for an uuiform, zealous, ardent and 
un calculating devotion to the Union, that slate is South 
Carolina. Sir, from the very commencement of the rev- 
olution up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, 
she has not cheerfully made ; no service she has ever hesi- 
tated to perform. She has adbered to you in your prosper- 
ity; but in your adversity she has clung to you, with more 
than filial affection. No matter what was the condition of 
her domestic affairs, though deprived of her resources, di- 
vided by parties, or surrounded with difficulties, the call of 
the country has been to her as the voice of God. Domes- 
tic discord ceased at the sound — every man became ai once 
reconciled to his brethren, and the sons of Carolina were 
oil seen crowding together to the temple, bringing their gitla 
to the altar of their common country. 

What, sir, was the conduct of the south during the rev- 
olution ? Sir, I honour New-England for her conduct in 
that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which be- 
longs to her, I think, at least equal honour is due the south. 
They espoused the quarrel of their brethren, with a gener- 
ous zeal, which did not suffer them to slop to calculate their 
Interest in the diqpute. F&roarites of Ibe motter oouDtrf, 
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possessed of neither shipa nor soamcn to ere 
cial rivalship, the; might have found in tl 
gunrantee, that their trade would be forever fostered and 
protected by Great Britain. But trampling on all consid- 
eratioDs either of interest or of safely, they rushed into the 
conflict, and, jightinj; far principle, periled all, in the sacred 
cause of freedom. Never was there exhibited in the history 
of the world higher examples of noble daring, dreadful 
suflfering and heroic endurance, than by the whigs of Car- 
olina, during the revolution. The whole state, from the 
mountains to the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming 
force of the enemy. The fruits of industry perished on 
the spot where they were produced, or were consumed by 
the ibe. The " plains of Carolina" drank up the most 
precious blood of her citizens. Black and smoking riiina 
marked the places which had been the habitations of her 
children ! Driven from their homes, into the gloomy and 
almost impenetrable swamps, even there the spirit of liberty 
survived ; and South Carolina, sustained by the example of 
her Sumpters and her Marions, proved by her conduct that 
though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her people 
was invincible. 



SECTION XIII. 

MONTALB.i GUIDO PROClD.t RAIMOND MrS. HcmOHS. 

Pro ^^tcoME. my brave associates ! — We can share 
The wolf^ild freedom here. Th' oppressor's haunt 
Is not 'midst rocks and caves. 

Where is he 
Who from his battles had returned to breathe , ■ 

Once more, without a corslet, and to meet 
The voices, and the footsteps, and the smiles. 
Blent with his dreams of home? Of thai dark tale 
The rest is known to vengeance ! Art thou here. 
With thy deep vrrongs and resolute despair. 
Childless MontalbaH 

Mont, (adeancing.) He is at thy side. 
Call on that desolate father, in the hour 
When hia revenge is nigh. 

Prn, ' Thou, too, come forth. 

From thine own halls an cKile ! Dost thou make 
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While hostile banners, o'er thy rampart walls. 
Wave their proud blazonry 1 

Gui. Even so. I stood 

[lEBt night before my own ancestral towers, 
kn unknown outcast, while the tempest beat 
[ On my bare head — what reck'd it ? — There waa joy 
I Within, and revelry ; the festive lamps 
', Were streaming from each turret, and gay songs, 
\ I' th' stranger's tongue, made mirth. They little deem 

Who heard their melodies I — but there are thoughts 
["Best nurtured in the wild ; there arc dread vows 

Known to the mountain-echoes. Procida ! 
I Call on the outcast when revenge is nigh. 

Pro. I knew a young Sicilian, one whose heart 
■.Should be all tire. On tliat most guilty day, 
i When, with our martyr'd Conradin, the flower 
I Of the land's knighthood perished ; he, of whom 
r I speak, a weeping boy, whose innocent tears 
j .Melted a thousand hearts that dared not aid, 

Stood by the scaffold, with extended arms, 
, Calling upon his father, whose last look 
''Tamed full on him its parting agony. 
That father's blood gushed o'er him ! — and the boy 
Then dried his tears, and, with a kindling eye. 
And a proud flush on his young cheek, look'd up 
To the bright heaven. — Doth he remember still 
That bitter hour ? 

Gui. He bears a aheathless sword ! 

— Call on the orphan when revenge is nigh. 

Pro. Our band shows gallantly — but there^re men 
Who should be with us now, had they not dared 
In some wild moment of festivity 
To give their full hearts way, and breathe a wish 
For freedom I — and some traitor — it might be 
A breeze perchance — bore the forbidden sound 
To Eribert : — so they must die — unless 
Fate (who at times is wayward) should select 
Some other victim first! — But have they not 
Brothers or sons amongst us ? 

Gui. Look on me ! 

I have a brother, a young, high-soul'd boy. 
And beautiful as a sculptor's dream, with brow 
That wears, amidst its dark, rich curls, the stamp * 
Of inborn nobleness. In truth, he is 
A gtorioiiB creature !->-But his doom is sealed 
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With theirs of whom you spoke ; and I have knelt — 
Ay, scora me not ! 'twas for his life — I knelt 
E'en at ibe viceroy's feet, and he put on 
That heartless laugh of cold malignity 
We know so well, and spurned me. But the atdo 
Of shame like this, takes blood to wash it off, 
And (Aas it ahaTi be cancell'd ! — Call on me. 
When the stern moment of revenge is nigh. 

Pro. I call upon thee now ! The land's high soul 
Is roused, and moving onward, like a breeze. 
Or a swifi sunbeam, kindling nature's hues 
To deeper life before it. In his chains. 
The peasant dreams of freedom! — ay, 'tis thus 
Oppression fans ih' imperishable flame 
With most unconscious hands. 

Now, before 
The majesty of yon pure Heaven, whose eye 
Is on our hearts, whose righteous arm befriends 
The arm that strikes for freedom ; speak ! decree 
The fate of our oppressors. 

Mont. Let them fall 

When dreaming least of peril! — When the heart. 
Basking in sunny pleasure, doth forget 
That hate may smile, but sleeps not. Hide the sword 
With a thick veil of myrtle, and in halls 
Of banqueting, where the full wine-cup shines 
Red in the festal torch-light; meet we there. 
And bid them welcome to the feast of death. 

Rat. Must innocence and guilt 
Perish alike ">. 

Mont. Who talks of innocence 1 

When hath thdr hand been stayed for innocence T 
Let them all perish ! — Heaven will choose its own. 
Why should thdr children live? The earthquake whelms 
Its undistingaished thousands, making graves 
Of peopled cities in its path — and this 
Is Heaven's dread justice — ay, and it is well ! 
Why then should we be tender, when the skies 
Deal thus with man 1 What, if the infant bleed T 
Is there not power to hush the mother's pangs ? 
What, if the youthful bride perchance should fall 
In her triumphant beauty ? — Should we pause? 
As if death were not mercy to the pangs 
Which make our lives the records of our foes ? 
D2 
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Let them all perish I — And if one be found 

Amidst our band, to stay th' avengiog steel 

For pity or remorse, or boyish love, 

Thep be his doom as theirs! [^1 pause. 

Why gaze ye thus ? 
Brethren, what means your silence ? 

Gui. Be it*o ! 

If one amongst us stay th' avenging ateel 
For love or pity, be his doom as theirs ! 
Pledge we our faith to this! 

Rai. Our faith to tkis ! 

No I I hot dreamt I heard it ! — Can it be ? 
Mj countrymen, my father ! — Is it thus 
That freedom should be won ? — Awake ! Awake 
To loftier thoughts 1 — Lift up, exultingly. 
On the crown'd heights, and to the sweeping winds. 
Your glorious banner ! — Let your Irumpet's blast 
Afake the tomb? thrill with echoes ! Call aloud, 
Proclaim from all your hills, ihe land shall bear 
The stranger's joke no longer I — What is he 
Who carries on his practised lip a smile, 
Beneath his vest a dagger, which but waits 
Till the heart bounds with joy, to still its beatings 1 
That which our nature's instinct doth recoil from. 
And our blood curdle at — Ay, yours and mine — 
A murderer ! — Heard ye I — Shall that name with ours 
Go down to after days ? — Oh, friends I a cause 
Like that for which we rise, hath made bright names 
Of the elder time as rally ing-words to men. 
Sounds full of might and immortality ! 
And shall not ours be such 7 

Mont. Fond dreamer, peace! 

Fame ! What is fame f. — Will our unconscious dust 
Start into thrilling rapture from the grave. 
At the vain breath of praise ? — I tell tliee, youth. 
Our souls are parch'd with agonizing thirst, 
Which must be quench'd though death were in the draught ; 
We must have vengeance, for our foes have left 
No other joy unblighled. 

Pro. Oh ! my son, 

The lime is past for such high dreams as thine. 
Thou know'st not whom we deal with. Knightly faith. 
And chivalrous honour, are but things whereon 
They cast disdainful piiy. We must meet 
Falsehood with wiles, and insult with revenge. 
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Km. Procida, know, 

I shrink from crime alone. Oh ! if my voice 
Might yet have power amongst you, I would say, 
ABsociates, leaders, be avenged ! but yet 
Aa knighta, aa warriors! 

Mont. Peace ! have we Dot borne 

Th' iodelible taint of contumely and chains 1 
We are not knights and warriors.' Our bright crests 
Have been defiled and trampled to the earth. 
Boy ! we are alavea — and our revenge abali be 
Deep aa a slave's disgrace. 

Rni. Why, then farewell; 

I leave you to your counsels. He that stili 
Would hold his loay nature undcbased, 
And hia name pure, were but a loiterer here. 



SECTION XIV. 

»SIS JOSEPH BANKS PETEB Johti WoUolt. 
Sir Joseph. Youk meaning, friend, I easily divine ! 
Peter. Yes, quit for life the chair — resign, resign. 
Sir J. No, with contempt the grinning world I see. 
And always laugh at those who laugh at me. 

Pet. To steal a point then, may 1 never thrive 
But you must be the merriest man alive. 

iSiV J. Good ! — but, my friend, 'twould be a black No- 

To lose the chair, and sneak a vulgar member ; 
Sit on a bench mumchance without my hat. 
Sunk from a lion to lame torn cat: 
Just like a schoolboy trembling o'er his book. 
Afraid to move, or speak, or think, or look. 
When Mr. President, with mastiff air. 
Vouchsafes to grumble 'Silence' from the chair. 

Pet. All this is mortifying to be sure. 
And more than deali and blood can well endure ! 
Then to your ruruip ficlils in peace retire : 
Return, like Ciucinnatus, country 'squire. 
Thus, though proud London dares refuse you fame. 
The towns of Lincolnshire shall raise your name. 
Knock down the bear, and bull, and calf, and king, 
And bid Sir Joseph on ibeir eignposts swing. 



Sir J. No ! since I've fairly mounted fortune's mast. 
Till fate shall chop my hands off, I'll hold fast. 

Pet. And jel, Sir Joseph, fame reports you stole 
To fortune's topmast through the lubherhole. 
Think of the men whom science so reveres! 

Sir J. Blockheads ! for whom I do not care a button, 
Fools, who to mathematics would confine us. 
And bother all our ears with plus and minus. 

Pet. Sir Joseph, do not fancy, that by fate 
Great wisdom goes with titles and estate ! 
I grant that pride and insolence appear 
Where purblind fortune thousands gives a year. 
Too many of fortune's insects have I seen. 
Proud of some lilile name, with scornful mien. 
High o'er the head of modest genius rise. 
Pert, foppish, whiffling, flutt'ring butterflies ! 

Sir J. Since truth must out, then know, my biting friend, 
Philosophers my soul with horror rend ; 
Whene'er their mouths are opened, I am mum — 
Plague take 'em, should a president be dumb 7 
1 loath the arts — the universe may know it — 
1 hate a painter, and 1 hate a poet. 

Pet. In troth. Sir Joseph, I have often seen ye 
Look in debate a little like a ninny, 
Struggling to grasp the sense with mouth, hands, eyes. 
And with the philosophic speaker rise ; 
Just like a spider, brushed by Susan's broom, 
That tries to claw its thread, and mount the loOBx, 
Poor sprawling reptile, but with humbled air 
Condemn'd to sneak away behind a chair. 

Sir J. Still to the point — a rout let fellows make ; 
My power is too well fix'd for such a shake ; 
My sure artillery hath o'ercome a host. 

Pet. I own the great past powers of tea and toast ! 
Ven'son's a Csesar in the fiercest fray ; 
Turtle an Alexander in its way; 
And then, in quarrels of a slighter nature, 
Mutton's a most successful mediator ! 
- Sir J. Come, tell me fairly without more delay. 
What 'tis the tattling world hath dir'd to say. 

Pet. Thus, then, ' How dares that man his carcass squat. 
Bold in the sacred chair where Newton sat; 
Whose eye could Nature's darkest veil pervade, 
And, sun-like, view the solitary maid; 
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Pursue the wand'rer through each secret maze. 

And on het labours dart a noontide blaze ? 

When to the chair Banks forc'd his bold ascent, 

He crawled a bug upon the monmiunt. 

His words like stones for pavcmeota, make us start ; 

Rude, roughly rumbling, tumbling from the cart; 

Who for importance all his lungs employs, 

And think that words, like drums, were made for noise.' 

You Bee the world, Sir Joseph, acorns to fiatler— 

■Sir J. In truth, I think it hath not minc'd the ninlter. 
Yet, by all that's strange, good Peter, know, 
I'm honour'd, slar'd at whereaoe'r 1 go ! 
Soon as a room I enter, lo, all ranks, 
Get up to compliment Sir Joseph Banks ! 

Pet. And then sit down again, I do suppose ; 
And then around the room a whisper goes, 
' Lord, that's Sir Joseph Banks! — how grand his look, 
Who sail'd all round the world with Captain Cook !' 

Sir J. Zounds ! what the devil's fame if this be not ? 

Ptt. Sir Joseph, prithee, don't be sucli a sot — 
Those wonderful admirers, man, were dozeus 
Of fresh imported, staring country cousins ; 
To London come, the waxwork to devour. 
And see their brother heasts within the Tow'r ; 
True fame is praise by men of wisdom giv'n, 
Whose souls display some workmanship of Heav'n ; 
Not by the wooden million — Nature's chips. 
Whose twilight souls are ever in eclipse ; ' 

Pupptes! who though on idiotism's dark brink, " 

Because they've heads, dare fancy they can think ! 

Sir J. What though unieltered, 1 can lead the herd. 
And laugh at half the members to their beaid. 
Frequent to court I go, and 'midst the ring, ' 

I catch most gracious whispers from the kiiiff — 

Ph. And well, I think, I hear each precious speech, 
Id sentiment sublime, and language rich; 
' What's new. Sir Joseph 1 what, wTiat's new found out ? 
What's the society, what, what about 1 
Any more monsters, lizard, monkey, tat. 
Egg, weed, mouse, butterfly, pig, what, what, what?' 

Such is the language of the first of kings, 
That many a sighing heart with envy slings ; 
And much I'm pleas'd lo fancy that I hear 
Such wise and gracious whispers greet your ear ; 
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Yetif the greater part of members growl, 
Though owls themselves, and curse you for an on 
And bent the great Sir Joseph Banks to humble, 
Behold the Giant President must tumble. 

Pet. Zounds ! sir, the great ones to my whistle come ; 
I have 'em ev'ry one beneath my thumb. 
These shall arise, and with a single frown. 
Beat the bold front of opposition down. 

Pet. To hunt for days a lizard or a gnat. 
And run a dozen miles to catch a bat ; 
Are matters of proud triumph, lo be sure. 
And such as fame's fair volume should secure i 
Yet to my mind, it is not such a feat 
As gives a man a claim to Newton's seat. 

Sir J. Yet are there men of genius who support me. 
Proud of my friendship, see Sir William court me ! 

Pet. Sir William, hand and glove with Naples' king ! 
Who made with rare antiques the nation ring ; 
Who when Vesuvius foamed with melted matter, 
March'd up and ciapp'd his nose into the crater, 
Just with the same sang froid that Joan, the cook. 
Casts on her dumplings, in the pot, a look. 

Sir J. Lo, at my call the noble Marlb'rough's vote, 
Whose observations much our fame promote. 

Pray, then, what think ye of our famous Daines? 

Pet. Think of a man deny'd by nature brains! 
Who ever from old urns to crotchets leaps, 
Delights in music, and at concerts sleeps. 

*!> /. Zounds ! 'tis in vain, I see to utter praise ! — 

Pet. Then mention some one who deserves my lays. 

Sir J. Know then, I've sent to distant parts to find 
Beings the most uncommon of their kind : 
Tile greatest monsters of the land and water — 

Pet. The beautiful deformities of nature ! 
Birds without heads, and tails, and wings, and legs. 
Tremendous Cyclop pigs, and speckless eggs. 
Snails from Japan, and wasps, and Indian jays, 
Command attention, and e.'ccite our praise. 
Rare are the buttons of a Roman's breeches, 
Tn antiquarian eyes surpassing riches : 
Rare is each crack'd, black, rotten, earthen dish, 
That held of ancient Rome the flesh and fish : 
Yet these (o gain, and give to public view, 
Lo I Parkinson knows full as well as you ; 
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Ab did Sir Ashton fam'd, tvbose meotal pow'c 
Just rca.chM to tell U3 by the clock the hour. 

Sir J. Poh ! poll! don't laugh — such things arc ricli and 
scarce — 
Be something sacred — let not nil Le farce. 

Pet. Sir Joaepb, I must laugii when things like these 
Beyond sublimities hare pow'r to please : 
To crowd with sucli-like liUlcHeis your walls, 
Is putting Master Punch into St. Paul's. 
Yet lo the point — the place on which you dote 
Hath been for ever carried by the tote — 
Know then, yoav parasites begin lo bellow : 
And call you openly a shallow fellow ; 
In vain lo fav'ring majesty you fly, 
'Tis on the many that you must rely : 
K'en blockheads blush, so much are they asham'd — 

Sir J. They and their modest blushes may be hang'd. 
Ungrateful scoundrels! eat my rolls and butter, 
And daring thus their inaolences mutter ! 
Swallow my turtle and my beef by pounds, 
And tear my venison like a pack of hounds; 
Yet have the impudence, the brazen face. 
To say I am not fitted for the place I 
Yet, let me hold by any means the chaii ! 
To keep that honour, erery thing I dare. 

Pel. In short, your gormandizers and your drinkers 
Ouit their old faith and turn out rank freethinkers- 
Dead is the novelty of fine fat haunches. 
And truth no longer sacrificed to paunches: 
No charms surround the knocker of your door, 
That beam'd with honour, but now beams no more ! 

iS('r /. Betray'd by those on whom my all depejids ! — 

Pet. Betray'd, like Cmsar, by his bosom friends! 
With solemn, sentimental step, so alow, 
I see yoii throu^^h the streets of London go. 
With poring, studious, staring, earlh-nail'd eye, 
Aa heedless of the mob that bustles by ; 
This was a scheme of wisdom let mc say. 
But lo, Ihis trap for fame hath had its day ; 
And let me tell you, what I've urged before, 
The restless members look for something more. 

Sir /. Tell, then, each pretty president creator, 
Confound him, that I'll eat an alligator ! 

Pet. Sir Joseph, pray don't eal an alligator — 
Go swallow Bometfaing of a softer nature ; 



Feast on the arts and-eciencea, and learn 
Sublimity froni triHe to discern ; 
■With shells, and flies, and daises covered o'er, 
Let pert Queen Piddlefaddle rule no more : 
Thus shnii philosophy her suffrage yield, 
Sir Joseph wear his hal, and hammer wield ; 
No more shall 'Wisdom on ihe Journals slare, 
Nor Newton's image blush behint! Ihe chair. 



SECTION XV. 
MR. GIBBON Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Johnson. No, Sir ; Garrick's fame was prodigious, not 
only ia England, but all over Europe; even in Russia, I 
have beeu told, he was a proverb. When any one had re- 
peated well, lie was called a second Garrick. 

Gibbon. 1 tbiiik be had full as much reputation as he 
deserved. 

J. I do not pretend to know, Sir, what your meaning 
may be, by saying he had as much reputation as he deserv- 
ed, lie deserved much, and he had much. 

G. Why surely, I>r. Joliiison, bis merit was in email 
things only. He bad none of those qualities that make a 
real great man. 

J. Sir, 1 as little understand what your meaning may 
be, when you speak of the qualities that make a great man. 
It is a vague term. Garrick was no common man. A man 
above the common size may surely, without any great im- 
propriely, he called a great man. No, Sir ; it is undoubt- 
edly true, that the same qualities united with virtue or vice, 
make a hero or a rogue ; a gieat general or a highwayman, 
Now Garrick, wc arc sure, was never hanged, and in regard 
to his being a great man, you must take the whole man 
together. It must be considered in how many things Gar- 
rick eKcclled, in which every man desires to excel. Set- 
ting aside his excellence as an actor, in which he is ac- 
knowledged to be unrivalled, aa a man, as a poet, as a con- 
vivial companion, you will find but few his equals, none his 
superior. As a man he was kind, friendly, benevolent, and 
generous. 

G. Of Garrick's generosity I never heard. I under- 
stood his character to be totally the reverse, and that he was 
reckoned to have loved money. 
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X That he loved money nobody will dispute ; — who 
does not I Bui if you mean by loving money, that he was 
parsimonious to a fault. Sir, you have been miainforraed. 
To Foole, and such scoundrels, who circulated those re- 
ports — to such profligate spendthrifts, prudence is mean- 
ness, and economy is avarice. That Garrick in early youth 
was brought up in strict habits of economy, I believe; and 
Ihat they were necessary, I have heard from himself. In 
regard to his generosity, which you seera to question, I 
shall only say, there is uo man to whom I would apply, with 
more confidence of success, for a loan of two hundred 
pounds lo assist a common friend, than to David ; and this 
too with very little, if any, prohability of its being repaid. 

G. You were going to say something of him as a writer. 
You don't rate him very high as a poet. 

J. Sir, a man may be a respectable poet, without being 
a. Homer ; as a man may be a good player without being a 
Garrick. In the lighter kinds of poetry, in the appendages 
of the drama, he was, if net. the fir it, in the very frst class. 
He had a readiness and facility, a dexterity of mind, that 
appeared extraordinary even lo men of experience, and 
who are not apt to wonder from ignorance. 

O. Garrick had some flippancy of parts, to be sure, and 
was brisk and lively in company ; and by help ofmimickry 
and story-telling, made himself a pleasant companion : but 
here the whole world gave the superiority to Foote, and 
Garrick himself appears to have felt as if his genius was 
rebuked by the superior powers of Foole. It has often been 
observed, that Garrick never dared to enter into competition 
with him, but was content to act an underpart to bring 
Foole out. 

J. That this conduct of Garrick might be interpreted 
by the gross minds of Foole, and his friends, as if he was 
afraid to encounter him, I cannot easily imagine. Of the 
natural superiority of Garrick over Foote, this conduct is 
an instance : he disdained entering into competition with 
Bach a fellow, and made him the bufToon of the company ; 
or, aa you say, brought him out. No man, however high 
in rank, or literature, but was proud to know Garrick, and 
was glad to have him at his table; no man ever considered 
or treated Garrick as a player; he may be said lo have 
stepped out of his own rank into an higher, and by raising 
himself, he raised the rank of his profession. At a conviv- 
ial table his exhilarating powers were unrivalled. Ho was 
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^^B lively, Gnterlaining, quick in discerning the ridicule of life, 
^^H and as ready in representing it; and on graver subjects 
^^H there were few topicks in which he could not bear his part. 
^^H It is injuriouB to the character of Garrick to be named in 
^^■> * the same breath witli Foote. That Foote was admitted 
^^K somciimes into good company, (to do the man what credit 
^^H I can) I will allow ; but then it was merely to play tricks. 
^^H Bis merriment was that of a buffoon, and Uarrick's that of 
^^M tt gentleman. 

^^B G. I have been told on tie contrary that Garrick in 

^^V company had not tl e caa^ manners of a gentleman. 

J. Sir, I don't kno t what you maj I ivc been told, or 
what your ideas maj be of the n anners of gentlemen. 
Garrick had no vulgar t> n b s n am ers It is true, Gai- 
I rick had not the art <> of a fo] nor did lie assume an 

afiected indifference to what i as pass ng He did not 
lounge from the table to the window, and from thence to 
the fire; or whilst you were addressing your discourse to 
him, turn from you and talk to bis next neighbour ; or give 
indication that he was tired of his company. If such 



manners fori 
them not. 

G. I mean that Garrick w; 
presence of the great, and mort 
Foote, who considered himself 
them with the same familiarily 

J. He did ■ ■ ■ 



of a line gentleman, Garrick had 



I more overawed by the 
obsequious to rank, than 
s their equal, and treated 
they treated each other. 
,d what did the fellow get by it ? The 
grossness of his mind prevented him from seeing that this 
^miliatity was merely suffered, as they would play with a 
dog. Garrick, by paying due respect to rank, respected 
himself. What he gave was returned ; and what was re- 
turned was kept for ever. His advancement was on firm 
ground — be was recognized in public, as well as respected 
in private ; and as no man was ever more courted, and bet- 
ter received by the public, so no man was ever less spoiled 
by its flattery. 

G. But jou must allow, Dr Jolinson, that Garrick was 
loo much a slave lo fame, or rather to the mean ambition 
of living with ibe great — terribly afraid of making himself 
cheap even with them ; by which he debarred bimself of 
much pleasant society. Employing so much attention, and 
Bo much management upon little things, implies, I think, a 
little mind. It was observed by his friend Colman, that he 
never went into company but with a pkjt how lo get out of 
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it. He was every minute ca.lled out, &ad went ofl* or le- 
turned, as there waa or was not a probability of his shining. 
J. In regard to his mean ambition, as you call it, of lin- 
ing with the great, what was the boast of Pope, and is ev- 
ery man's wish, can be no reproach lo Garrick. He who 
says he despises it, knows he lies. That Garrick hus- 
banded his fame, the fame which he had justly acquired 
both at the theatre and at llie table, is not denied ; but 
where is ihe blaiae either in the one case or the other, of 



lo chance 1 Besides, sir. 
You first deny Garrick's pre- 
accuse hirn of too great an al- 



leaving as little a 

sider what you have said. 
tensions to fame, and then a 
tention to preserve what he n 

G. I don't understand 

J, I can't help that, 

Q. Well, but Dr. Johnson, you will not vindicate him 
in his over and above attention to his fame ; his ordinate 
desire to exhibit himself to now men ; like a coquette ever 
seeking after conquests, to the total neglect of old friends 
and admirers. 

" He threw off his friends like a huntsman his pack," — 
always looking out for new game. 

J. When you quoted the line from Goldsmith, you ought 
in fairness to have given what followed. " He knew when 
he pleas'd he could whistle them back." Which implies at 
least that he possessed a power over other men's minds 
approaching to fascination. 

O. But Garrick was not only excluded by this means 
from real friendship, but accused of treating those whom 
he called his friends with insincerity and double dealing. 

J. Sir, it is not true. His character in that respect la 
misunderstood. Garrick was, to be sure, very ready in 
promising; but he intended at that lime to fulfil his promise. 
He intended no deceit. His politeness, or his good nature, 
call it which you will, made him unwilling to deny. He 
wanted the courage (o say no, even to unreasonable de- 
mands. This was the great error of his life. His friends 
became his enemies ; and those having been fostered in his 
bosom, well knew his sensibility to reproach, and they look 
care thai he should be amply supplied with such bitter por- 
tions as they were capable of administering. Their impo- 
tent elToits he ought to have despised ; but be felt them : 
uor did he affect insensibility. 

O. And that sentiibiiity prohably shortened his life, 
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J. No, sir; he died of a disorder of which you or any 
other man may die, without being killed by too much ses- 
eibility, 

G. But you will allow, however, that this sensibility— 
those fine feelings, made him the great actor he was. 

J. This is all cant ; fit only for kitchen wenches and 
chamber iiiaids. Garrick'a trade was to represent passion ; 
not to feel it. Ask Reynolds whether he felt the distress 
df Count Ilugolino when he drew it. 

G. But surely he feels ihe passion at the moment he is 
representing it. 

J. About as much as Punch feels. That Garrick him- 
self gave into this foppery of feehngs, I can easily believe ; 
but he knew at the same lime that he lied. He might 
think it right, as far as t know, to have what fools imagined 
lie ought to have ; but it is amazing that any should be so 
ign(»ant as to think that an actor will risk bis reputation 
by depending on the feelings that shall be excited in the 
presence of two hundred people, on the repelilion of wortls 
that he has repeated two hundred times before, in what ac- 
tors call their study. No, sir ; Garrick left nothing to 
chance. Every gesture, every expression of countenance, 
.ud variety of voice, was settled in his closet before be set 
' 'b foot upon the stage. 
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How embarrassing is it to select ; impossible is it to 
touch, however lightly, on all that interests and affects tlie 
descendants of the Pilgrims. Let us first render our hom- 
age to these illustrious men in the days of their adventure 
snd peril. Availing ourselves of a fiction, often less rev- 
erentially and piously resorted to, let us be the spectators 
(rf the scene in which they were engaged , let us stand up- 
on the shore which our Fathers were approaching. 

Here begins that vast wilderness which no civilized man 

has beheld. Whither does it extend, and what is contained 

within its unmeasured limits? Through what thousands of 

years has it undergone no change, but in the silent move- 

I stents of renovatioD and decay. To how many vernal sea* 
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sons has it unfolded its leaves ; — to how many aatumnal 
frosts has it yielded its cerdure. This unvaried solitude! 
What has disturbed iis tranquillity, through uncounted ages, 
but the rising of the winds, or the rending of the sioniis ! 
What sounds hare echoed through itii deep recesses, hut 
those of craving and of rage from the beasts which it shek 
ters ; or the wai-song and the war-whoop of its suUeti, 
smileless masters! Man — social, inventife, improving mB.n 
— his footstep, his handywork, aro nowhere discerned. The 
beings who wear his form have added nothing to knowledge, 
through all their generations. Like the game which they 
pursue, they are the same now, which their progenitors 
were, when iheir race began. These distant and widely 
separated columns of smoke, that throw their graceful 
columns towards the sky, indicate no social, no domestic 
abodes. Tlie snows have descended to cover the fallen fo- 
liage of the departed year ; the winds pass, with a mournful 
aoand, through the leafless branches; the Indian has re- 
tired to his dark dwelling; and the tenants of the forest 
have hidden themselves in the earth, to escape the search 
of winter. 

This ocean that spreads out before us ! how many of its 
mountain waves rise up between us and the abodes of civ- 
ilized men. Its surges break and echo on this lonely shore, 
as they did when the storms lirst waked them from their 
sleep, without having brought, or carried, any work of hu- 
man hands, unless it be the trail canoe, urged on by hunger 
or revenge. How appalling is this solitude of the wilder- 
ness ! How cheerless this wide waste of waters, on which 

A new object rises lo our view ! It is that proud result 
of human genius, which finds its way where it leaves no 
trace of itself, yet connects the severed continents of the 
globe. It isfullofhuman beings, of a complexion unknown 
in this far distant clime. They come from a world skilled 
in the social arts. Aretheyadventuiers, thirsting for gain, 
or seeking, in these unexplored regions, new gifts for the 
treasury of science ? Their boats are filled ; they touch 
the land. They are followed by tender females, and more 
tender offspring ; such beings as a wild desert never before 
received. They commence the making of habitations. 
They disembark their goods. Have they abandoned their 
returning ship? Are they to encounter, in their frail ten- 
ements, the winter's tempest and the accumulating snows ? 
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Do they know, that these dark forests, through which 

the wiDila come not without dismaj and terrifying aousd, 

I ihe home of the savage, whose first prompting in to desira^ 

that he may rob? Do ihey know thut disease must be itic 

inmale of their dwelliugs in their untried exposure 1 If the 

I savage, if disease, selects no victims, will famine stay ita 

t merciless hand? Do they know how slowly the forest 

grields to human industry t Do they realize how long, how 

esome, liow perilous it will be, to their little group, ' 

e want can be supplied and security obtained 1 

I they have come, vohntarihj, to encounter all these unfe^ 

Toidable evils ? flave they given up their native land, their 

icious homes, fheir kind friends, their kindred, the com- 

t and the fellowship of civilized and polished life? Is 

this the evidence of affectionate solicitude of husbands, of 

' inxious tenderness of parents, or the sad measure of Av 

ipered minds? Wherefore are they come T What 
r ttey suffer, what did they fear, what do they expect, 
that they have chosen exile here, and to become the watch* 
ful neighbour of the treacherous Indian ! 

They gather themselves together, and assume the posture 
of humble devotion. They pour forth the sentiments of 
praise, of hope, of unshaken confidence. They cast them- 
selves, their wives, their children, into The arms of that 
benrficent Parent, who is present in the \viidernesa no less 
than the crowded city. It is to Him that they look for 
support, amidst the wants of nature, for shelter against the 
storm, for protection against the savage, for relief in diseas([.l 
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SECTION XVIl. 

BiBNZi — ANCELO Mtss Mttford. 

Rienxi. Friends, 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves I He sets, and his last beam ■ 
Falls on a slave : not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame ; 
But base, ignoble slaves — slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords ; 
_. F . . - - Till^a»*- 



Strong in some hundred spearmen — Qu]y great 

In that strange spell — a name. Eacli hour, d;irk fraud, 

Or open rapine, or protected murder. 

Cry out agyiiist ttiem. But tbia very day. 

An honest man, niy neighbour — there he stands — 

Was struck — struck like a dog, by one who ivore 

The badge of Ursini; because, forsooth. 

He tossed not high his ready cap iu air. 

Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 

At sight of that great ruffian. Be we men. 

And suffer such dishonour? Men, and wash not 

The stain away in blood 1 Such shames are common. 

I have known deeper wrongs, i, that speak to ye, 

I had a brother once, a gracious boy. 

Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope — 

Of sweet and quiet joy — there was the look 

Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 

To the beloved disciple. How I loved 

That gracious boy ! Younger by lifleeii years. 

Brother at once and sou ! He left my side, 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks — a smile 

Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

The pretty harmless boy was slain ! I saw 

The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 

For vengeance ! — Rouse, yo Rumatis ! — Rouse, ye slaves ! 

Have ye brave sous ? Look in the next lierce brawl 

To see them die. Have ye fair daughters? Look 

To see them live, torn from your arms, dislained, 

Dishonoured ; and, if ye dare call for justice. 

Be answered by the lash. Yet, this is Rome, 

That sate on her seven hills, and from her throne 

Of beauty ruled the world ! Yet, we are Romans. 

Why, in that elder day, to be a Romau 

Was greater than a king! And once again — 

Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 

Of either Brutus I once again, I swear, 

The eternal city shall be free ! her sons 

Shall walk with princes. 

Aiigdn, (entering.) What be ye, 
That thus in stern and watchful mystery 
Clnster beneath the veil of night, and start 
To hear a stranger's foot ! 

Rie. Romans. 

Ang. And wherefore 

Sleet ya, my counirymca l 
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Ang. I kuew tbcc by the words. 

' Who, save thyself, in this bad age, when man 
t^es prostrate like yon temple, dared conjoin 
' The sounds of Rome and freedom J 

I shall teach 
The world to blend those words, as in the days 
Before ihe Cssars. Than shalt be the first 
' To hail the union. I have seen thee hang 
F On tales of the world's mistress, till thine eyes 
t Flooded with strong emotion, have let fall 
[ Big tear drops on thy cheeks, and thy young hand. 
, Hath clenched thy maiden sword. Unsheath it now — 
I Kow, at thy country's call 1 What, dost thou pause 7 
Is the flame quenched 7 Dost falter ? Hence with thee, 1 
Pass on 1 pass whilst thou may ! ' 

Atiff. Hear me, Rienzi. 

Bven now my spirit leaps up at the thought 
Of those brave storied days — a treasury 
Of matchless visions, bright and glorified, 
Paling the dim lights of this darkling world 
With the golden blaze of lieaven, but past and gone. 
As clouds of yesterday, as last night's dream. 

Rie. A dream ! Dost Bee yon phalanx, still and stern j 
Ad hundred leaders, each with such a band. 
So armed, so resolute, so fixed in will. 
Wait with anppressed impatience till ihey hear 
The greal bell of the Capitol, to spring 
At once on their proud foes. Join them. 

Ang. My father! 

Ric. Already he halh quitted Rome. 
Ang. My kinsmen ! 

Rie. We are too strong for contest. Thou shalt see 
No other change within our peaceful streets 
Than that of slaves to freemen. Such a change 
As is the silent step from night to day, 
From darkness into lighL We talk too long. J 



Ang. Yetn 
Rie. 



n with ihem— 



And their answei^-* 1 



Will be the gaol, the gibbet, or the 

XhB keen retoit of powei. Why, I lutve leaaoned; 



And, but tha.t I am held, amoagat your great ones, 
Half m&dman and half Pool, these bones of tuine 
Had whitened on yon wall. Warn tliem ! They met 
At eyery step dark warniDgs. The pure air. 
Where'er they passed, was heavy with the weight 
or sullen silence; friend met friend, nor smiled, 
Till the last footfall of the tyrant's steed 
Had died upon the ear ; and low and hoarse 
Hatred came murmuring like the deep voice 
Of the wind before the tempest. 

Aug. I'll join ye; 

[Gives his kaitd to Rtemi. 
How shall I swear ? 

file. C To the people.) Friends, comrades, countrymen, 
I bring unhoped-for aid. Young Augelo, 
The immediate heir of the Coionna, craves 
To join your band. 

Ang. Hear me swear 

By Rome — by freedom — by Rienzi 1 Comrades, 
How have ye titled your deliverer? consul — 
Dictator, emperor ? 

Kit. No— 

Those names have been so often ateeped in blood, 
So shamed by folly, so profaned by ajn. 
The sound seems ominous— I'll none of tliem. 
Call me the tribune of the people ; there 
My honouring duty lias. Hark — the bell, the bell ! 
The Knell of tyranny — the mighty voice. 
That to the city and the plain — to earth. 
And listening heaven, proclaims the glorious tale 
Of Rome re-born, and freedom. See, the clouds 
Are swept away, and the moon's boat of light 
Sails in the clear blue sky, and million stars 
Look out on us, and smile. 

IP SNUG DOTTOJI FLUTE QUINCE — 
S/iakspearc. 
Quince. Is all your company here 1 
Bottom. You were best to call them generally, man by 
nun, according to the scrip. 

Quia. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which 

is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 

^^^e(bie the duke and duchess, on his wedding day at uiutit,. 
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Feast on the arts aad -sciences, and learn 
Sublimity from trifle to discern ; 
With shells, and flies, and daises covered o'er 
Let pert Queen Fiddlefaddle rule no more : 
Thus ahail philosophi/ her suffrage yield. 
Sir Joseph wear his hat, and hammer wield ; 
No more shall IVisdom on the Journals Blare, 
Nor Newton's image hlush behind the chair. 
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Johnson. No, Sir; Garrick's fame was prodigious, not 
only in England, but all over Europe ; even in Russia, I 
have been told, lie was a proverb. When any one had re- 
peated well, lie was called a second Garrick. 

Gibbon. 1 think he had full as much reputation as he 
deserved. 

J. I do not pretend to know. Sir, what your meaning 
may be, by saying he had as much rcpulalion as he deserv- 
ed. He deserved much, and he had inucb. 

O. Why surely, Dr. Johnson, his merit was in small 
things only. He had none of those qualities that make a. 
real great man. 

J. Sir, I as little understand what your meaning may 
be, when you speak of the (jualities that make a great man. 
It is a vague term. Garrick was no common man. A man 
above the common size may surely, without any great im- 
propriety, be called a great man. No, Sir ; it is undoubt- 
edly true, that the same qualities united with virtue or vice, 
make a hero or a rogue ; a gteat general or a highwayman. 
Now Garrick, we are sure, was never hanged, and in regard 
to his being a great man, you must take the whole man 
together. It must be considered in bow many things Gar- 
rick excelled, in which every man desires to excel. Set- 
ting aside his excellence as an actor, in which he is ac- 
knowledged to be unrivalled, as a man, as a poet, as a con- 
vivial companion, you will find but few his equals, none his 
superior. As a man he was kind, friendly, benevolent, and 
generous. 

G. Of Garrick's generosity I never heard, I under- 
stood his character to be totally the reverse, and that he was 
j^ckoned to have loved money. 
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That he loved money nobody will dispute ; — who 
does not? But if you mean by losing money, that he was 
parsimonioua to a fault, Sir, you have been misinformed. 
To Foote, and such scoundrels, who circulated those re- 
ports — to such profligate spendthrifls, prudence is mean- 
ness, and economy is avarice. That Garrick in early youth 
\7a3 brought up in strict habits of economy, I believe; and 
that they were necessary, 1 have heard from himself. In 
regard to his generosity, which you seem to question, I 
shall only say, there is no man to whom I would apply, with 
more confidence of success, for a loan of two hundred 
pounds to assist a common friend, than to Darid ; and this 
too with very little, if any, probability of its being repaid. 

G- You were going to say something of him as a writer. 
You don't rate him very high as a poet. 

J. Sir, a man may be a. respectable poet, without being 
a Homer ; as a man may be a good player without being a 
Garrick, In the lighter kinds of poetry, in the appendages 
of the drama, he was, if not tltejir^, in the very first class. 
He had a readiness and facility, a desierity of mind, that 
appeared extraordinary even to men of experience, and 
who are not apt to wonder from ignorance. 

G. Garrick had some flippancy of parts, to be sure, and 
was brisk and lively in company; and by help of mimickry 
and story-telling, made himself a pleasant companion : but 
here the whole world gave the superiority to Foote, and 
Garrick himself appears to have felt as if his genius was 
rebuked by the superior powers of Foote. It has often been 
observed, that Garrick never dared to enter into competition 
with him, but was content to act an underparl to bring 
Foote out. 

J. That this conduct of Garrick might be interpreted 
by the gross minds of Foote, and his friends, as if he was 
afraid to encounter him, I cannot easily imagine. Of the 
natural superiority of Garrick over Foote, this conduct ia 
an instance : he disdained entering into competition with 
such a fellow, and made him the buffoon of the company ; 
or, as you say, brought him out. No man, however high 
in rank, or literature, but was proud to know Garrick, and 
was glad lo have him at his table ; no man ever considered 
or treated Garrick as a player; he may be said to have 
stepped out of his own rank into an higher, and by raising 
himself, he raised the rank of his profession. At a conviv- 
ial table his exhilarating powers were unriv&lled. He was 
E 
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lively, entertaining, quick in discerning the ridicule of life, 
and as ready in reptesenting it ; and on graver subjects 
there were few topicks in which lie could not bear hiapart. 
It is injurious to the character of Garrick lo be named in 
' the Bame breatli with Foote. That Foote waa admitted 
wjmetimea into good company, (to do the man what credit 
I can) I will allow ; but then it waa merely to play tricks. 
His merriment was that of abufToDU, and Garrick's that of 
a gentleman. 

G. I have been told, on the contrary, that Garrick in 
company had not the easy manneraof a gentleman. 

J. Sir, I don't know what you may have been told, or 
what your ideas may be of the i 
Garrick had no vulgarity in ' ' 
rick had not the airiness of a fop ; nor did lie assume an 
sffected indifiercnce lo what was passing. He did not 
lounge from the table to the window, and from thence to 
the Ere; or whilst you were addressing your discourse to 
him, turn from you and talk to his ne^t neighbour ; or give 
any indication that he was tired of his company. If auch 
manners form your ideas of a Rne gentleman, Garrick had 
them not. 

G. I mean that Garrick was more overawed by the 
presence of the great, and more obsequious to rank, than 
Foote, who considered himself as tbeir equal, and treated 
them with the same familiarity as they treated each other. 

/, He did so, and what did the fellow get by it ? The 
grossness of his mind prevented him from seeing that this 
&miliarity was merely suffered, as they would play with a 
dog. Garrick, by paying due respect to rank, respected 
himself. What he gave was returned ; and what was re- 
' turned was kept for ever. His advancement was on firm 
ground — lie waa recognized in public, as well as respected 
in private ; and as no man was ever more courted, and bet- 
ter received by the public, so no man waa ever less spoiled 
by its flattery, 

G. But you must allow. Dr. Johnson, that Garrick was 
too much a slave to fame, or rather lo the mean ambition 
of living with the great — terribly afraid of making himself 
cheap even with tiiem ; by which he debarred himself of 
much pleasant society. Employing so much attention, and 
«o much management upon lillle things, implies, I think, a 
little mind. It was observed by hia friend Colman, that he 
never went into company but with a plot bow to get out of 
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it. He was every minute called out, and went off or re- 
turned, as there was or was no( a probability of his shining. 

J. lu regard to liia mean ambition, as you call it, of liv- 
ing with the great, what was the boast of Pope, and is ev- 
ery man's wish, can be no reproach to Garrick. He who 
says he despises it, knows he lies. That Garrick hus- 
banded his fame, the fame which he had justly acquired 
both at the theatre and at the table, is not denied ; but 
where ia the blame either in the one case or the other, of 
leaving as little as he could lo chance T Besides, sir, con- 
sider what you have said. You first deny Garrick's pre- 
tensions to fame, and then accuse him of too great an at- 
tention to preserve what he never possessed. 

G. I don't understand 

J. I can't help that. 

6. Well, but Dr. Johnson, you will not vindicate him 
in his over and above attention to his fame; his ordinate 
desire to exhibit himself lo new men ; like a coquette ever 
seeking atler conquests, to the total neglect of old friends 
and admirers. 

" He threw off his friends like a huntsman his pack," — 
always looking out for new game. 

J. When you quoted the line from Goldsmith, you ought 
in fairness to have given what followed. " He knew when 
he pleas'd he could whistle them back." Which implies at 
least that he possessed a power over other men's minds 
approaching to fascination. 

G. But Garrick was not only excluded by this means 
from real friendship, but accused of treating those whom 
he called his friends with insincerity and double dealing. 

J. Sir, it is not Irue. His character in that respect is 
misunderstood. Garrick was, to be sore, very ready in 
promising; but he intended at that time to fullil his promise. 
He intended no deceit. His politeness, or his good nature, 
call it which you will, made him unwilling to deny. He 
wauled the courage to say no, even to unreasonable de- 
mands. This was the great error of his life. His friends 
became his enemies ; and those having been fostered in his 
boHom, well knew his sensibility to reproach, and they took 
care that he should be amply supplied with such bitter por- 
tions as they were capable of administering. Their impo- 
tent effotts he ought to have despised ; but he felt them ; 
nor did he affect insensibility. 

G. And that sepaibility probably shortened his life. 
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J. No, eir ; he died of a disorder of which you or any 
other man may die, without beiog killed by too much sen- 
sibility. 

G. But you will allow, however, thai this scnsibiliiy— 
those fine feelings, made him the great actor he was. 

S. Thia is all cant ; fit only for kitchen wenches and 
chamber maids. Garrick's trade was to represent passion ; 
not to feel it. Ask Reynolds whether he felt the distress 
of Count Uugolina when he drew it. 

G. But surely he feels the passfon at the moment he is 
representing it. 

J. About as much as Punch feels. That Garrick him- 
self gave into this foppery of leelings, I can easily beliece ; 
but he knew at the same time that he lied. He might 
think it right, as far as I know, to have what fools imagined 
he ought to have % but it is amazing that any should be so 
ignorant as to think that an actor will risk his reputation 
by depending on the feelings that shall be excited in the 
presence of two hundred people, on the repetition of words 
that he has repeated two hundred limes before, in what ac- 
tors call their study. No, sir ; Garrick left nothiitg to 
chance. Kvery gesture, every expression of counteuance, 
and variety of voice, was settled in his closet before he set 
his foot upon the stage. 
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How embarrassing is it to select ; impossible is it to 
touch, however lightly, on ail that interests and affects the 
descendants of the Pilgrims. Let us first render our hom- 
age to these illustrious men in tite days of their adventure 
and peril. Availing ourselves of a fiction, often less rev- 
erentially and piously resorted to, let us be the spectators 
of the scene in which they were engaged , let us stand up- 
<m the shore which our Fathers were approaching. 

Here begins that vast wilderness which no civilized man 
has beheld. Whither does it extend, and what is contained 
within its unmeasured limits? Through what thousands of 
years has it undergone no change, but in the silent move- 
ments of renovation and decay. To how many vernal sea* 
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sons haa it unfolded its leaves; — to how maoy aotumnal 
frosts has it yielded ila verdure. This unvaried solitude ! 
What haa disturbed its tranquillity, through uncounted ages, 
but the rising of the winds, or the rending of the storms 1 
What sounds have echoed through ila deep recesses, hut 
those of craving and of rage from the Leasts \vhich it shel- 
ters ; or the war-song and the war-whoop of its eullea, 
smileless masters ! Man — social, inventive, improving mail 
— his footstep, his handy work, are nowhere discerned. Tlic 
beings who wear his form have added nothing to knowledge, 
through all their generations. Like the game which they 
pursue, they are the same now, which their progenitors 
were, when their race began. These distant and widely 
separated columns of smoke, that throw their graceful 
columns towards the sky, indicate no social, no domestic 
abodes. The snows have descended to cover the fallen fo- 
liage of the departed year ; the winds pass, with a mournful 
sotind, through the leaHess branches; the Indian has re- 
tired to his dark dwelling; and the tenants of the forest 
have hidden themselves in the earth, to escape the search 
of winter. 

This ocean that spreads out before us I how many of its 
mountain wares rise up between us and the abodes of civ- 
ilized men. Its surges break and echo on this lonely shore, 
as they did when the storms lirst waked them from their 
sleep, without having brought, or carried, any work of hu- 
man hands, unless it be the frail canoe, urged on by hunger 
or revenge. How appalling is this solitude of the wilder- 
ness! How cheerless this wide waste of waters, on which 
nothing moves ! 

A new object rises to our view ! It is that proud result 
of human genius, which fiuds its way where il leaves no 
trace of itself, yet connects the severed continents of the 
globe. It is full of human beings, of a complexion unknown 
in this far distant clime. They come from a world skilled 
in the social arts. Are they adventuiers, thirsting for gain, 
or seeking, in these uneitplored regions, new gifts for the 
treasury of science ? Their boats are filled ; they touch 
the land. They are followed by tender females, and more 
tender offspring ; such beings as a wild desert never before 
received. They commence the making of habitations. 
They disembark their goods. Have they abandoned their 
returning ship? Are they to encounter, in their frail ten- 
ements, the winter's tempest and the accumulatinii snows I 
£ 2 
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Do they know, ihat iheae dark forests, through which evea 
the winds come not without dismal and terrifying sound, is 
riie home of the savage, whose first prompting is to desiroy, 
that he may rob? Do ihey know Ihdt dieease must be Ihe 
inmate of their dwellings in their untried exposure 1 If the 
^ flavage, if disease, selects no victims, will famine stay its 
roerciloBS liand? Do they know how slowly the forest 

J'ields to human industry ? Do they realize how long, how 
onesome, how perilous it will be, to their little group, ' 
fore want can be supplied and security obtained? < 
(hey have come, voluntarily, to encounter all these uaa^ 
Toidable evils ? Have they given up their native land, their 
precious homes, their kind friends, their kindred, the com- 
fort and the fellowship of civilized and polished lifeT Is 
i^is the evidence of affectionate solicitude of husbauds, of 
Kious tenderness of parents, or the sad measure of dis- 
tempered mindsl Wherefore are they come ? What did 
I <they suffer, what did they fear, what do they expect, or hope, 
that they have chosen exile here, and to become the watch- 
ful neighbour of the treacherous Indian ! 

They gather themselves together, and assume the posture 
of humble devotion. They pour forth the sentiments of 
praise, of hope, of unshaken coufidence. They cast them- 
selves, their wives, their children, into the arms of that 
beneficent Parent, who is present in the wilderness no less 
than the crowded city. It is to Him that they look for 
support, amidst the wants of nature, for shelter against the 
storm, for protection against the savage, for tell "' '' 
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KiGNZi — ANGELO Miss Mitford. 

Riemi. FniBNoa, 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 

The story of our thraldom. We are slaves I 

r The bright sun rises to hia course, and lights 

A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beam - 
I falls on a slave i not such as, swept along 

By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
\ To crimson glory and undying fame ; 
f -Sui base, ignoble slaves — slaves to a horde 

lOf petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords ; 
T Rich in some dozen paltry Till^;e8-«- 
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Strong in some hundred spearmen — only great 

Id tbat strange ^pell — a name. Eacli hour, diirk fraud. 

Or opcD rapine, or protected murder. 

Cry out againijt them. But thi^j very day, 

An honest man, my neighbour— thefe he stands — 

Was struck — struck like a dog, by one who wore 

The badge of Uraini ; because, forsooth, 

He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 

Nor titled up his voice in servile shouts. 

At sight of that great ruffian. Be we men, 

And suffer such dishonour? Men, and wash not 

The stain away in blood? Such shames are common. 

I have known deeper wrongs. 1, thai speak to ye, 

I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Full of all gentleness, of calmest hope — 

Of aweel and quiet joy — there was the look 

Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 

To the beloved disciple. Row 1 loved 

That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years, 

Brother at once and sou ! He left my side, 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks — a smile 

Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

The pretty harmless boy was slain ! I saw 

The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 

For vengeance ! — Bouse, yo Romans ! — Rouse, ye slaves ! 

Have ye brave sous t Look in the next fierce brawl 

To see them die. Have ye fair daughters 1 Look 

To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 

Dishonoured ; and, if ye dare call for justice. 

Be answered by the laah. Yet, this is Rome, 

That sate on her seven hills, and from her throne 

Of beauty ruled the worid 1 Yet, we are Romans. 

Why, iu that elder day, to be a Roman 

Was greater than a king! And once again — 

Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 

Of either Brutus ! once again, I swear, 

The eternal city shall be free ! her sons 

Shall walk witli princes. 

Angela, (entering.) What be ye. 
That thus in stern and watchful mystery 
Cluster beneath the veil of night, and start 
To hear a stranger's foot ? 

Rie. Romans. 

Ang. And wherefore 

Sleet ya, my ceuntrymea 1 ■ 
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Rie. For freedom, 

^n^. Sarely, 

I Thou art Cola di Rieozi ? 

1/e. Ay, the voice — 

J ,The traitor voice. 

Ang. 1 kuew thee by the words. 

Who, save thyself, in this bad age, when roan 
. laes prostrate lilte yon temple, dared conjoia 
The sounds of Rome and freedom? 

Rie. I shall teach 

The world to blend those words, as in the days 
L Sefore the Casars. Thou shall be the first 
I To hail the union. I have seen thee hang 
I On tales of the world's mistress, till thine eyea 
■ Flooded with strong emotion, have let fall 
J Big tear drops on thy cheeks, and thy young hand. 
I Bath clenched thy maiden sword. Unshealh it now — 
I 'jfow, al thy country's call ! What, dost thou pause ? 
Is the flame quenched 1 Dost falter 1 Hence with thee, 
Pass on ! pass whilst thou may ! 

Ang. Hear me, Rienzi. 

Even now my spirit leaps up al the thought 
Of those brave storied days — a treasury 
Of matchless visions, bright and glorified, 
Paling the dim lights of this darkling world 
With the golden blaze of heaven, but past and gone, 
As clouds of yesterday, as last night's dream. 

Rie. A dream ! Dost eee yon phalanx, still and «ern t". 
An hundred leaders, each with such a band. 
So armed, so resolute, so fixed in will. 
Wait wiih suppressed impatience till they hear 
The great bell of the Capitol, to spring 
At once on their proud foes. Join them. 
Ang. My father ! 

Rie. Already he hath quitted Rome. 
Ang. My kinsmen ! 

Rie. We are too strong for contest. Thou shall see 
No other change within our peaceful streets 
I Than that of slaves to freemen. Such a change 
I As is the silent step from night to day, 
"From darkness into light. We lalk too long. 
Ang. Yet reason with I hem — warn them. 
Rie. And their answer— 

, Will be the gaol, the gihbet, or the axe. 
^Tbekeen letoit of power. Why, I have resaoned; 
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Aod, but ihat I am held, amongst your great ones, 
Jlalf madman and half tool, these bones of mine 
Had whitened on yon wall. Warn them! They met 
At every step dark warnings. The pure air, 
Where'er they passed, was heavy with the weight 
Of sullen silence; friend met friend, nor amiled. 
Till the last footfall of the tyrant's steed 
Had died upon the ear; and low and hoarae 
Hatred came mmmuring hkc the deep voice 
Of the wind before the tempest. 

Ang. I'll join ye; 

[Gives his hand to Ricnzi. 
How shall I swear 1 

Rie. (To the people..) Friends, comrades, countrymen, 
I bring unhoped-for aid. Young Angelo, 
The immediate heir of the Colonna, craves 
To join your band. 

Ang. Hear me swear 

By Rome — by freedom — by Ricnzi ! Comrades, 
How have ye titled your deliverer ? consul — 
Dictator, emperor ? 

Rie. No— 

Those names have been so often steeped in blood, 
So shamed by folly, so profaned by sin, 
The sound seems ominous — I'll none of them. 
Call me the tribune of the people ; there 
My honouring duty lies. Hark — the bell, the bell ! 
The knell of tyranny — the mighty voice, 
That to the city and the plain — to earth, 
And liatcning heaven, proclaims the glorious tale 
Of Rome re-horn, and freedom. See, the clouds 
Are swept away, and the moon's boat of light 
Sails in the dear blue sky, and million stars 
Look out on us, and smile. 

Sbaksjteiirc. 
uince. Is all your company here 1 
Mom. You were best to call them generally, man by 
mu), according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through ail Athens, to play in our interlude 
' ~ e the duke and duchess, on his wedding day at night. 
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Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treaU 
on i then read the names of the aclors ; and ao grow to S' 

Quin. Marry, our play is — The most lamentable comk 

edy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. ' 

Bot. A very good piece of work, 1 assure you, and » 

merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by' 

the scroll . — Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin. Answer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weavetl 
Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. ' 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus, 
Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover or a tyrant? 
Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for lorCi 
Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing 
r it. If I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I 
will move storms, 1 will condole in some measure. Tothtf 
9t ; — Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant ; I could plaj* 
rcles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 
" The raging rocks, ■ 

With shivering shocks, • 

Shall break the locks 1 

Of prison gates ; 
AndPhifcbus' car 
Shall shine from far. 
And make and mar 
The foolish fates." 
This was lofty ! — Now name the rest of the plajera^ 
This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more cons' 
doling. 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 
Qui"™. You must take Thisby on you. 
Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight. 
Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus rnuxt love. ' 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a 
beard a coming. 

Quin. That's all one ; you shall play it in a mask, and 
you may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too ; 
I'll speak in a monstrous little votce :—Tliisbe, Thisbe, 
Ah, p3/ramus,mt/ loner dtar; thy Thisby, dear! imd ladif 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus ; — and, Flute^ 
jou Thisby. 
JBol. Well, proceed. 
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Qui'n. Robin StarveliDg, the tailor. 

Stnr. Here, Peter Q,uince. 

Quin. Robia Starveling, you must play Thisby'a 
mother. Myself, Thisby'a father ; — Snug, the joiner, you, 
the lion'a part ; — and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion'a part written t pray you, if it 
be, give it to me, for 1 am slow of atudy. 

Qain. You may do it extempore, fmr it is nothiug but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar that I 
will make the duke say. Let iim roar again, Let him roar 
again. 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the duchess and the ladies, that ihey would shriek; and 
that were enough to hang us all. 

AH. That would hang ua, every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you sliould fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discre- 
tion but to hang us ; but I will aggravate uiy voice ao, that 
1 will roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will roat 
you an 'twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus ; for Pyratnus 
is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall see in a 
summer's day ; a moat lovely, gentleman-like man ; there- 
fore you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I wUl undertake it. What beard were I best 
to play it inT 

Quia. Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-coloured 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 
or your Prench-crown-colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quill. Some of your French crowns have no hair at 
all, and then you will play bare-faced. Bui, masters, here 
are your parts ; and I am to entreat you, request you, and 
desire you, to con them by lo-morrow night ; and meet rae 
in the palace wood, a mile without the town, by moon-light ; 
there will we rehearse ; for if we meet in the city, we shall 
be dogg'd with company, and our devices known. In the 
meau time I wilt draw a. bill of properties, such as ourplay 
wants. I pray you, fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse more 
freely, and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect ; adieu. 
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B A a SAN 10— SH TIOC K ANT ONI o Ibtd. 

Shi/hck. Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bassanio. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Sky, For three months, — well. 

Bos. For the which, as I told you, Antonio Bh&ll \»\ 
bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound, — well. 

Ba3. May you stead me 1 Will you pleasure me 
I know yoor answer! 

Slit/. Three thousand ducats, for three months, anj I 
'Antonio hound T 

Bos. Your answer to that. 

Sky. Antonio is a good man. 

Bas. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary T' 1 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no ; — my meaning, in saying ll^J 

■ MB a good man, is to have you understand me, that he ISm 
, 'jHifiicient ; yet his means are in supposition ; he hath S 
, argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; 1 

loreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, 
K fourth for England, — and other ventures he hath, squan- 
'der'd abroad : But ships are but boards, sailors but men ; 
there be land-rats, and water-rats, wale r-t hi eves, and land- 
' thieves; I mean, pirates ; and then, there is the peril of 
waters, winds, and rocks. The man is, nolwithstandiDg,ri 
■ufiicient; — three thousand ducats; — I think, I may tai ~ 
[ I'liia bond, 
>,!> Btis. Se assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured, 1 may , and, that I may be IK 
Hired, 1 will bethink me : May 1 speak with Anton' 

■ -> Bas. If it please you to dine with us. 
Jt Shy. Yes, to smell pork 1 I will buy with you, f 

Tu, talk with you, walk with you, and so followir^ 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray wi^h yoiL ] 
flWhat news on the Rialto! — Who is he comes here? 

[Enter Antonio. J 
fV Bas. This is signior Antonio. 

Shy. (aside.) How like a fawning publican he looka ! 
I filiate him for he is a christian : 

ire, for that, in low simplicity, 
js out money gratis, and brings down 
^. The rate of osance bete with us in Venice. 
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If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, ray bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Wiiich be calls interest : Cursed be my tribe. 

If I forgive him 1 

Bos. Shylock, do you hear 1 

Bky. I am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats : What of that 1 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of ray tribe. 
Will furnish me : But soft — How many months 
Do you desire'/ — Rest you fair, good sigoior; [^ToAntimio. 
Your worship was the last man In our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I never lend uor borrow. 
By taking, nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom : — Is he yet possess'd. 
How much you would? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

'Tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 

AtU. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you? 

8hy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, ■ 
In the Ridto you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient sitrug ; 
For Gufierance is the badge of all our tribe ; 
You call me — misbeliever, cut- throat, dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help ; 
Go to then ; you come to me, and say, 
' Shylock, we would have monies :' You say so ; 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
' Hath a dog money ? is it possible, 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?' or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 



I 
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Say this,— 

' Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn'd me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me — dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend thee thns much monies.' 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again. 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for wheD did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, Ihou may'st with better fece 
Exact the penalty. 

Shi/. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your loTe ; 
Forget the shames that you have staiu'd me m ' ' 



Supply your present wai 


ts, a 


d lake no doit 


Of usance for my monie 




d you'll not hear me 


This is kind I offer. 






Ant. This 


were kindness. 


iShy. This kindness 


will 


show : — 


Go with me to a notary. 


seal 


me there 


Your single bond ; and, 


in a 


merry sport, 


If you repay me not on 


such 


a day. 


In such a place, such su 




sums, as are 


Expressed in the coudit 


on, 1 


t the forfeit 


Be nominated for an equ 


al po 


und 



Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseih me. 

Ant. Content in faith ; I'll seal (o such a bond. 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bos. You shall not seal lo such a bond for me, 
I'd rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two mouths, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Siy. O father Abraham, what these Christians a 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this , 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the esaction of the forfeiture T 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a mao, 
• Is not so estiEoable, profitable neither, 
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Aa flesh of muttooa, beefs, or goals. T aay. 
To buy hia favour, 1 extend this Iriendahip : 
If he will lake it, bo ; if not, adieu ; 
And, foe my love, I pray you, wrong me not 

Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

fifty. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Gire him direction for this merry bond, 
And 1 will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. [Exit. 

Ant. Hie thee", gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Bas. I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on ; ia this there can be no dismay, 
My ships come home a mouth before the day. 



SECTION XX. 



I OP MAniNo f 



...Lord Bi/ro 



You see me here, 
Aa one of you hath said, an old, unarm'd. 
Defenceless man : and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal stale. 
Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles. 
Robed in ofGcial purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine. 
Nor yours, but of our masters — the patricians- 
Why I was there, you know — or think you know 
Why I am here, he who hath been most wrong'd, 
He who among you hath been most insulted, 
Outraged and trodden on, until he doubt 
If he be worm or no, may answer for me. 
Asking of his own heart what brought him here' 
You know my recent story, all men know it. 
And judge of it lar differently from those 
Who sate in judgment to heap scorn on scorn. 
But spare me the recital — it is here, 
Here at my heart the outrage — but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints, 
Would only show my feebleness the more. 
And I come here to stteDgthea even the Btrong, 
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And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
With woman's weapons t but I need not uige jon. 
Unr private wrongs have sprung Train public vices 
In this — I cannot call it commonwealth. 
Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor people. 
But all the sins of the old Spartan state 
. Without its virtues — temperance and valour. 
The lords of Lacedemon were true soldiers. 
But ours are Sybarites, while we are Helots, 
Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved. 
Although drest out to head a f ageaut, as 
The Greeks of yore made drunk their slaves to form 
A pastime for their children. You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state. 
This mockery of a government, this spectre. 
Which must be exorcised with blood, and then 
We will renew the times of truth and justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality, but equal rights. 
Proportioned like the columns to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal. 
And making firm the whole with grace and beauty. 
So that DO part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 
In operating this great change, 1 claim 
To be one of you — if you trust in me; 
If not, strike home, — my life is compromised. 
And I would rather fall by freemen's hands 
Than live another day to act the tyrant, 
As delegate of tyrants ; such I am not, 
And never have been — read it in our annals; 
I can appeal to my past government 
In many lands and cities ; they can tell you 
If I were an oppressor, or a mau 
Feeling and thinking for my fellow-men. 
Haply had I been what the senate sought, 
A thing of robes and trinkets, dizen'd out 
To sit in state as for a sovereign's picture ; 
A popular scourge, a ready sentence-signer, 
A stickler for the senate and " the Forty," 
A sceptic of all measures which had not 
The sanction of " the Ten," a council-fa wnCT, 
A tool, a fool, a puppet, — they had ne'er 
Foster'd the wretch who slung me. What I suffer 
Has reacb'd me through my pity for the pec^e ; 
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That niiiny know, kdiI they who know not yet 

Will one day learn : raeanlime, I do devote, 

Whaie'er the issue, my last days of lite — 

My present power such as it is, not ihal 

Uf Doge, but of a man who has been great 

Before he was degraded t<^Doge, 

And still has individual means and mind ; 

1 stake my fame (and I had fame) — my breath— 

(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 

My heart — my hope — my soul — upon this cast ! 

Such aa I am, I offer me to you. 

And to your chiefs, accept me or reject me, 

A prince who fain would be a citizen 

Or nothing, and who has lett his throne to be so. 



SECTION XXI. 



BARFOHD — TORRENT GeoTgt Colmon. 



I 

W^^^arfard. Rest there, my whole property ! — the remains 
■ "of many a wreck, rest there ! 

Torrent. Eh ! Zounds ! Wreck ! He looks like a gen- 
tleman. Pray, sir, how came the wreck of all your prop* 
eriy tied up in such a small pocket-handkerchief J 
Bar. By what right, sir, do you inquire ? 
Tar. By the right that lugg'd me out of the horsepond 
— the right of running to any man's assistance who seems 
[Q be stuck in the mud. 
Bar, fCurning from him.) Pshaw ! Sir, you are obtru- 

Tor. Why, it was rather rude to be reading the news- 
paper in my own room, when you chose to walk in, and in- 
terrupt me. 

Bar. This is the parlour of a village inn, sir ; where 
'tis the custom to huddle people together indiscriminately. 
'Tia an emblem of the world ! men mingle in it from ne- 
cessity, as we do now, till they part in dislike, as we may 
do presently. • 

TVr. We seem to bid fair for it : for 1 detest misan* 
thropy. 

Bar. 'Tis the opium to our affections ; an antidote to 
the drivelling unwilUngness dotards feel to be swept from 
hypooritea who have proteased to regard them. 



Tor. Opium — and antidote ! — You've dealt with a »iJ 
lanous apothecary. Hatred to mankiod is Lucifer's owi 
laudanum ; and, whenever he coaxes a christian to swallo* 
"it, he sends one of his imps to sliake the bottit 
hypocrites! Zounds! here's adoctiinel So, then, love, 
and friendship, and — ^ 

Bar. Lave and friendship, arc, at best, life's fadioj 
• roses ; but reject the roses, and you escape many a thorn. 

Tor. How should you like to lose your legs? 

Sar. Why my legs, sir ? 

Tor. They are pan of the fading blessings of life, Hkft 
love and friendship ; but you may have the gout. Reji 

id you may escape many a twinge in your great, 
toe. ■ 

1 have sufTer'd deprivations enough already, 
1 give you joy of them ; for, according to your' 
;, they must make you very comfortable. ~ 
you have deprived yourself of that which your won 
my'a malice should never have taken from you. 

Bar. What is it ? 

Tor. Universal benevolence ; the chain of reason ia 
which we all, willingly, bind ourselves. Nature gave ua 
the links, and civilized humanity has polished them. 

Bar. And how often are the links of reason and naturft 
broken by sophistry and art ! 

Tor. I'm sorry for it. 1 know there are rascals ; b 
the world is good in the lump ; and I love all human kind- 
kings, lords, commons, duchesses, tallow-chandlers, dairy- 
maids, Indian chiefs, ambassadors, washerwomen, and liB< 
kera. They have all their claims upon my regard, in their< 
different stations ; and, whatever you may ihi 
if I don't believe there are honest attorneys ! 

Bar. You have been fortunate in the world, I perceive. 

Tor. I have been fortunate enough in my temper to 
keep the milk of human kindness from curdling. 

Bar. By having no acids squeezed into it. 

Tor. Plenty: who hasn't? But, when you wore put 
out to nurse, hang me if I don't think you sucked a lemon ! 
F You have a fine field to fatten in, upon others' calamities 
I here. Only look out. Pretty hav«ck from the fire ! There's 
a. house, now, that would just suit you. It sticks up by it- 
self, gloomy and gutted, in the midst of the rubbish. 

Bar. That teas my residence, air ; my refuge, as X] 
hoped, during the remainder of my life, from ingratitud4j 
ud treachery. 

T> 
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Tor. Did^-did — did you live in that house 1 

Bar. Eight months ago, I enter'd its door, to lake pos- 
session orau humble lodging ; and last DJghi, 1 ieap'd with 
difficulty, amidst the flames, through its window. 

Tor. Out at — that wiudow ? 

Bar. Yea; with that wroclt of properly, on which you 
bivc been pleas'd so much to question me. 

Tor. My dear sir, you are an unforlunate man ; I have 
behav'd like a brute, and I beg your pardon. 

Bar. I feel no anger, sir. 

2'ur. Then, you despise me. i know you must, for 
I have treated you cruelly ; but, as you have taken of- 
fence at all the world, don't think me too contemplible to 
be left out of the number. Pray, be angry with me, then 
show me you forgire me hy tolling me how to serve you — I 
happen to be rich. 

Bar. And I happen to be poor ; but I will always be 
independent, and will accept no favours. 

Tor. That's right; but I have taken a house in the 
neighbourhood — Dine with me every day. That will only 
be doing me a favour, you know. 

Bar. Excuse me ; but before I leave you, sir, one word 
which, I think, I owe you, 

Tor. I won't take back a shil — I mean, you don't owe 
me a syllable. 

Bar. Pardon me, and I must pay it. Your impulses, 
apparently, proceed from benevolence ; but your impetuos* 
jty may render you an offence to the sensitive^ and a dupe 
to the designing. Farewell, sir. [Exit. 

Tor. That Sdvice is a little too late to a man at fifty. 
My impulses are like old radishes ; they have stuck so long 
iu the soil, that, whenever they are drawn out, they ai 
to be hot. 



SECTION XXII. 

G E B ASTI A N — DORA S DrydcTi 

Dorax. Now do you know me? 

Sebastian. Thou shooldsl be Alonzo. 

Dor. So you should be Seba.stian ; 
But when Sebastian ceased to be himself, 
I ceaeed to be Aionzo. 



I» 



Scb. 



: thee here t 



As h 



s belie 



■nine eyes. 
Dnr. Is it so strange to find me where my wrongs, 
And your inhuman tyranny, have sent me I 
Think not you drentn ; or, if you did, my injuries 
Bhall cull so loud, that lethargy sliould tvake ; 
And death should give you back to answer me. 
A thousand nights have brush'd their balm; wings 
Over these eyes ; but ever, when they closed. 
Tour tyrant image forced Iheni ope again. 
And dried the dews they brought. 
The long-expected hour ia Dome at length, 
By manly vengeance to redeem my fame ; 
And, that once cleared, ciernaJ .sleep is welcome. 

Stb. 1 have uoi yet forgot I am a king, 
Whose royal office is redress of wrongs ; 
If I have wronged thee, charge me face to face ; 
I have not yet forgot I am a soldier. 

Dor. 'Tis the first justice ihou hast ever done me ; 
Then, tho' I loath this woman's war of tongue, 
Yet shall my cause of vengeance first be clear ; 
And, Honour, be thou judge. 

Seb. Honour, befriend us both. 
Beware ! I warn thee yet to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majesty lo hear : 
I warn thee thus, because I know thy temper 
Ib insolent and haughty to superiors : 
How often hast thou brav'd my peaceful court, 
Fill'd it with noisy brawls, and windy boasts ; 
And with past service, nauseously repeated. 
Reproached even tne, thy prince ! 
', Dor. And well I might, when you forgot reward. 
, I must and will reproach thee with my service, 
Tyrant ! (it irks me so to call my prince) 
But just resentment and hard usage coined 
Th' unwilling word ; and, grating as it is. 
Take it, for 'tis thy due. 

Seb. How, tyrant ! 

Dor. Tyrant I 

Scb. Traitor I that name ihou canst not echo bock ; 
That robe of inlatny, that circumcision 
III hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor ; 
And, if a name 
More foul than traitor be, 'tis renegade. 



Dor. If I'm a traitor, think, and blush, ihou tyrsQt, 
Whose injuncB betrayed me into treason. 

Seb. Thy old presumptuous arrogance again. 
That bred mj first dislike, and theo my loathing. 
Opce more be warn'd, and know me for thy king. 

Dor. Too weli I know thee, but for king no more; 
This is not Lisbon, nor the circle this, 
Where, like a statue, thou hast stood besieged 
By sycophants and fools, the growth of courts ; 
Where thy gull'd eyes in all the gaudy round 
Met nothing but a lie in every face ; 
And the gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 
Envious who first should catch and first applaud 
The stuff or royal nonsense ; when I spoke. 
My honest homely words were carped and censured, 
For want of courtly style : related actions. 
Though modestly reported, passed for boasts ; 
Secure of merit, if I ask reward, 
Thy hungry minions thought their rights invaded. 
And the bread snatched from worthless parisites. 
Benriquez answered, with a ready lie. 
To save his king's, the boon was begged before, 

Seb. What say'st thou of Henriquez ? 
Thou mov'st me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmannered scurril taunls. 

Dor. And therefore 'twas to gall ihee, that I nsm'd him 
That thing, that nothing but a cringe and smile. 

Seb. I meant thee a reward of greater worth. 

Dor. When justice wanted, could reward be hoped? 
Could the rob'd passenger expect a bounty 
From those rapacious hands who slripp'd him first 1 

Seb. He had my promise, ere I knew thy love. 

Dvi: My services deserved thou ahouldat reroke it. 

Seb. Thy insolence had cancell'd all thy service ; 
To violate my laws, even in my court. 
Sacred to peace, nod safe from all aflVonts ; 
Even to my face, and done in my despite. 
Under the wing of awful majesty, 
To strike the man I lov'd ! So was I forced 
To do a sovereign justice to myself. 
And spurn thee from my presence. 

Dor. Thou hast dared 

To tell me what I durst not tell myself; 
I durst not think that I was spurn'd, and live ; 
And live to hear it boasted to my face ; 



All my long' a.?arice of honour lost, 

Heaped up in youth, and hoarded up for age ; 

Has hoQour'a fountain then sucked back the stteara? 

He has ; and hooting boys may dryshod pass, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 

Give me my love, my honour ; give thera back : 

Give me revenge while 1 have breath to ask it. 

Seb. Now by this honoured order which I wear, 
More gladly would I give than thou dar'st ask it : 
Nor shall the Gaored character of king 
Be urged to shield nie from thy bold appeal. 
If I have injured lltee, that makes us equal : 
The wrong, if done, debased me down to thee. 
. Bnt thou hast charg'd me with ingratitude ; ■ 
Hast thou not charged me? Speak. 

Dor. Thou know'at 1 have : 
If thou disown'st that imputation, draw, 
And prove ray charge a lie. 

Scb. No ; to disprove that charge I must not draw : 
Be conscious to thy worth, and tell thy soul 
' What thou hast done this day in my defence | 
I To %ht thee afler this, what where it else 
Than owning that ingratitude thou urgest 1 
That isthmus stands between two rushing seas; 
Which mounting view each other from afar. 
And strive in vain to meeL 

Dor. ril cut that isthmus : 

Thou know'st I meant not to preserve thy life, 
But to reprieve it for my own revenge. 
I saved thee out of honourable malice : 
Now draw ; I should be loth to think thou dar'st not : 
ich another vite excuse. 



Seb. 
Dor. 



), palie 



Beware of patience too ! 
That's a suspicious word ; it had been proper. 
Before ihy foot had spumed me ; now 'tis base : 
Yet to disarm thee of thy last defence, 
I have thy natb for my security ; 
The only boon I begg'd was this fair combat; 
Fight, or be perjur'd now; that's all thy choice. 

Seb. Now can I ihank thee as thou wouldst be thank'd 
Never was vow of honour belter paid, 
If my true sword but hold, than this shall be. 
Go ; bear my message to llenrir|uez' ghost, 
And say his master and his friend reveng'd him. 



Dor. Hia ghost ! then is ray haled rival dead ? 

Sp,b. The question is beside our present purpose. 
Thou seest me ready ; we delay too long. 

Dor. A minute is not ranch in either's life. 
When there's but one t>etwixt us ; throw it in, 
And give it him of us who is to fall. 

Seb. He's dead : make haste, and thou may'st yet o'cr- 
takc him. 

Dor. When I was hasty, ihou tlulay'at me longer. 
I pr'ythee let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promise : for thy life preserved, 
Be kind : and tell me how that rival died. 
Whose death, next thine, 1 wished. 

Seb. If it would pletise tliee, thou shouldst never know : 
But thou, like jealousy, inquir'st a truth, 
Which fouud, will torture thee : he died in fight ; 
Fought nest my person, as in concert fought ; 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for every blow ; 
Save when he heav'd his shield in my defence, 
And on his naked side received my wound : 
Tben, when he could no more, he ft;li at once, 
But roll'd his falling body cross their way. 
And made a bulwark of it for his prince. 

Dor. I never can forgive him such a death I 

Seb, Confess, proud spirit, 

(For I will have it from thy very mou(h) 
That belter he deserved my love than thou. 

Dor. For you he fought and died ; I fought against you : 
Through all the mazes of the bloody field 
Hunted your sacred life ; which that I miss'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my soul ; my soul's a regicide. 

Seh. Thou might'st have given it a more gentle name ; 
Thou mean'et to kill a tyrant, not a king. 
Sjjteii, didst thou not, Alouzo? 

Dor. Can I speak ? 

Alas, I cannot answer to Alonzo : 
No, Dorax. cannot answer to Alonzo : 
Alonzo was too kind a name for me. 
Then, when 1 fought and conquer'd with yoar arms. 
In that blest age I was the man you named ; 
Till rage and pride debased me into Dorax; 
And lost, like Lucifer, my name above. 

Seb. Yet twice this day I owed my life to Dorax. 

J3or, I eaved you but to kJU you : there's ay grief. 



Seb. Nay, if thou canat be grieved, thou canst repent t\ 

Thou couldst not be a villain, tho' thou would'st : 

Thou own'et too much iu owning thou hast erred ; 
I And I too little, who provoked th; crime. 
I Dor. O, slop this. headlong torrent of your goodnes8ll*| 
I It conies too fast upon a feeble eoui, 
^ Half-drowQ'd in tears before ; spare my confusion, 
»"Por pity spare, and say not first you err'd. 
' For yet I have not dar'd, through guilt and shame, 
' To throw myself beDeaih your royal feet. 

Now spurn this rebel, this proud reucgade ; 

'Tis just you should, nor will I more complain. 

Seb. Indeed thou shouldst not ask forgiveness first, 

But thou prevent'st me still in all that's noble. 

Here let me ever hold thee iu my arms ; 

And all our quarrels be but such as these, 
. Who shall love be~t, and dosest shall embrace . 

Be what Heuriquez was — he my Alonzo. 

Dor. What, my Alonzo, said you 1 my Alonzo ! 

Let my tears thank you, for I cannot speak ; 

And if 1 could, 

Vfords were not made to ?ent such thoughts as mine. 



SECTION XXIII. 

ANTONY— YENTIDI us Ihid. 

Antony. Art thou Venlidius ? 

Ventidius. Arc you Antony ? 

I'm liker what I was, than you to him 
When that I lell you last. 

Ant. I'm angry. 

Fen. So am I. 

Ant. I would be private : leave me. 

Ven. Sir, I love you, 
And therefi>re will not leave you. 

Anl. Wiil not leave me? 
Where have you learnt that answer f Who nm I ? 

Ven. My emperor : the ipan 1 love next Heaven. 
If I said more, I think 'twere scarce a sin : 
lu're all that's good aud noble. 

Ant. All that's wretched. 

Tou will not leave me, then'! 
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Vtn. 'Twaa too preaumbg 

To aay I would not ; but I dare noi leave you ; 
And 'tis unkint] in jou to chide me henct; 
So soon, when I so far have come to see you. 

Ant. Now thou hast seen rae, art thou aatisfied ? 
For, if a friend, thou host beheld enough ; 
And, if a foe, too much. 

Ven. Look, emperor, this is no common dew, 
[ have not wept these forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes ; 
I cannot help her sotlne.is. 

Ant. Sure there's contagion in the tears of friends; 
See, I have caught it too. Believe rae, 'tis not 
For my own griefs, but thine — nay, father — 

Fen. Emperor ! 

Ant. Emperor I why that's the style of victory. 
The conqu'ring soldier, red with unfelt wounds. 
Salutes his general so : but never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 
I lost a battle. 

Ven. So has Julius done. 

Ant. Thou favour'Bt ine, and epeak'st not half thou 
think'st ; 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly : 
But Antony 

Ven. Nay, stop not. 

Ant. Antony — 

(Well, thou wilt have it) — like a coward fled, 
Fled while his soldiers fought ; fled iirst, VentidiuB. 
Thou long'st to curse me, and 1 give thee leave. 
1 know thou cam'st prepared to rail. 

Vm. I did. 

Ant. I'll help thee — I have been a man, Ventiditis. 

Yen. Yes, and a brave one ; but 

Anl. I know thy meaning. 

But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 
The name of soldier, with inglorious ease. 
In the fid! vintage of my flowing honours 
Sate still, and saw it prest by other hands. 
Fortune came smiling to my youth, and woo'd it. 
And purple greatness met my ripen'd years. 

Ven. You are too sensible already 
Of what you've done, too conscious of your failings; 
And like a scorpion, whipt by others lirst 
To futy, filing yourself in mad revenge. 
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Ant. Dost thou think me deeperate 
Without just cause 1 No, wlien I found all lost 
Beyond repair, I hid me from the world, 
And learnt lo scorn it here; which now I do 
So heartily, I think it is not worth 
The cost of keeping. 

Vtn, CiEsar thinks not so j 

He'll thank you for the gift he could not take. 
You would be kill'd like Tully, would you? Do 
Hold out your throat to Ciesar, and die lamely. 

Ant. No, I can kill myself; and so reso!?c. 

Ven. I can die with you too, when time shall serve ; 

To figlii, to conquer. 

Ant. Sure thou dream'st, Ventidius. 

Ven. No, 'tis you dream ; you sleep away your honra 
In desperate sloth, miscall'd philosophy. 
Up, up, for honour's sake ; twelve legions wait you 
And long to call you Chief. By painful journies 
I led 'em, patient both of heat and hunger, 
Down from the Parthian marches to the Nile. 
|>'Twill do you good to see their sun-burnt laces, 
Theirscarr'dcheeks, and chopt hands; there's virtue in 'ei 

Aiit. Where left you them I -i 

Ven. I say, in Lower Syria. 
' Ant. Bring 'em hither ; 

There may be life in these. 

Vm. They will not come. 

Ant. Why didst thou mock my hopes with promised aid 
To double my despair 7 They're mutinous. • 

Fen. Most firm and royal. 

Ant. Yet they will not march 

To succour me. O trifler ! 

Ven. They petition 

You would make baste to head 'em. 

Ant. I am besieg'd. 

Veti. There's but one way shut up — how came I hithepW 

Anl. I will not stir. 

Ven. They would perhaps desire 

A better reaBon. 

Ant. I have never used 

My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Why did they refuse lo march 1 

Ven. They said they would not fight for Cleopatto 

Ant. What was't they said 1 



Vcn. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should they fight, indeed, to make her conquer, 
And make you nioie a slave 1 

Ant. You grow presumptuous. 

Vol. I take the privilege of plain love to speak. 

Ant. Plain love ! Plain arrogance, plain insolence! 
Thy men are cowards ; thou an envious traitor ; 
Who, under aeemiog honesty, hast vented 
The burden of thy rank, o'erflowing gall. 
O, that thou wert my equal; great in arras 
As the first Cxsar was, that 1 might kill thee, 
Without stain to my honour ! 

Ven. You may kill me. 

You have done more already ; call'd me traitor. 

Ant. Art thou not one 1 

Ven. For showing you yourself. 

Which none else durst have done. But had I been. 
That nainc, which I disdain to speak again, 
I needed not have sought your abject fortunes, ■ 
Come to partake your fate, to die with you. 
What hindered rae t' have led my conqu'ring eagles, 
To fill Octaviua' bands 1 I could have been 
A traitor then — a glorious, happy traitor ; 
And not have been so call'd. 

Ant. Forgive me, soldier ; 

I've been too passionate. 

Ven. You thought me false ; 

Thought my old age betray'd you. Kill me, sir ; 
Pray kill me ; yet you need not — your unkindnesa 
Has leil your sword no work. 

Ant. 1 did not think so ; 

I said it in my rage ; pt'ythee, forgive me. 
Why didat ihou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of what I couJd not hear ? 

Vcn. No prince but you 

Could merit that sincerity 1 used ; 
Nor durst another man have ventured it. 

AnI. Thou shalt behold me once again in iron ; 
And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, Come, follow me ! 

Ven. O, now I hear my emperor ! In that word 
Octavius fell. Methinks you breathe 
Another soul ; your looks are more divine ; 
You speak a hero, and you more a god. 



IAitt. O, thou hast lir'd me I my soul's up io ai 
And mans each part about me. Once again 
The nobleness ol (ight has seized me. 
Come on, my soldier ; 
Our hearts and arms are stili the same. I long 
Once more to meet our foes ; that thou and I, 
Like Time and Death, marching before our troopi 
Hay taste fate to 'em ; mow 'em out a passage, 
And, ent'ring where the utmost squadrons yield. 
Begin the noble harvest of the field. 



SECTION XXIV. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. WEBBTBr's SFEECB IN BEPLT TO 



I 



The eulogium pronounced on the character of the stata 
of South Carolina, by the honourable gentleman, for hA 
Terolutionary and other merits, meets my hearty concup' 
rence. I shall not acknowledge, thai the honourable memA 
her goes before me in regard for whatever of distinguished' 
talent or distinguished character. South Carolina has proH 
duced. I claim part of the honor, I partake in the prids 
of her great names. I claim them for countrymen, one and 
all. The Laurens, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpi 
lera, the Marions — Americans, all — whose fame is no mom, 
to be hemmed in by state lines, than their talents and pit 
tiiotism were capable of being ciroumscribed within tM 
same narrow limits. In their day and generation, theji 
nrred and honoured the country, and the whole country ^~ 
md their renown is of the treasures of the whole countryi^ 
fiim, whose honoured name the gentleman himself bcars-w 
does he suppose me less capable of gratitude for his patri» 
otism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes hs3' 
L' txat opened upon the Eight in Massachusetts, instead o( 
South Carolina I Sir, does he suppose it is in his poww 
to exhibit a Carolina name so bright a.<i to produce envy ia 
my bosom 1 No, sir ; increased gratification and deligh^ 
rather. 

Sir, I thank God, that if I am gifted with little of t1 
spirit which is said to be able to raise mortals to the skie^ . 
I have yet none, as I truit, of thai other spirit, which wouW 
drag angels down. When 1 shall be found, sir, in my piM 
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neiC] ID the Senate, < 
because it happened t( 



where, lo aaeer at public merit, 
o spring Up beyond the little limits ot' 
Q state, or neigbbourliood : when I refuse. For any 
Buch cause, or for any cause, the homage due to AmeiJcan 
talent, lo elevated patriotism, a sincere devotion to liberty 
anil the country ; or if I see an uncommon endowmeni of 
heaven ; if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any 
son of the South — and if moved by local prejudice, or 
gangrened by state jealousy, I get up here to abate the 
tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! Sir, let me 
recur to pleasing recollections — let me indulge in refreshing 
remembrance of the past — let me remind you that in early 
times no states cherished greater harmony, both of princi- 
ple and of feeling, than Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Would to God, that harmony might again return. Shoulder 
to shoulder they went tlirough the revolution — hand in hand 
they slood round the administration of Washington, and 
felt his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind 
feeUcg, if it exists, alienation and distrust, are the growth, 
imuatural to such soils, of false principles since sown. They 
are weeds, the fteds of which that same great arm never 
scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomimn upon Mas- 
sachusetts — she needs noue. There she is — behold her, and 
judge lor yourselves. There is her history — the world 
knows it by heart. The past, at least is secure. There is 
Boston, and Concord, and Leiiiugtou, and Bunker Hill — 
and there they will remain forever. The bones of her sons, 
fallen in the great struggle ibr independence, now lie min- 
gled with the soil of every state from New England to 
Georgia; and there they will lie for ever. And, sir, where 
American liberty raised its first voice, and where its youth 
#as nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If 
discord and disunion shall wound it — if parly strife and 
blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it — if folly and mad- 
ness — if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraint, 
shall succeed to separate it from that Union, by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand, in ibe end, by the 
side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; it will 
stretch forth its arm with whatever vigour it may still reuin, 
over the friends who gather round it ; and it will fall at 
last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of its 
own glory and on the very spot of its origin. 
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SECTION XXV. 
-BAiHOND Mrs. Hanans. 



Raimond. My falher! — wherefore here 1 

I am prepared to die, yet would 1 Dot 
Fall by thy hand. 

Procida. 'Twas not for this I came. 

Rai. Then wherefore? — and upon thy lofty brow 
Why bums the troubled flush t 

Pro. Perchance 'lis shame. 

Yes ! it may well be shame ! — for I have striven 
"With nature's feebleness, and been o'erpower'd. 
— Howe'er it be, 'tis not for thee to gaze, 
Noting it thus. I have prepared 
The means for thy escape. 



What 



thoi 



the a 



The inflexible Procida ! hast thou done ti 
Deeming me guiliy still ? 

Pro. Upbraid me not. 

It is even so. There have been nobler ddkis 
By Roman fathers done, — but I am weak. 
Therefore, again 1 say, arise ! and haste. 
For the night wanes. Thy fugitive courae must be 
To realms bevond the deep ; so let us part 
In silence, and for ever. 

Rai. Let Aim fly 

Who holds no deep asylum in his breast, 
Wherein to shelter from the scoffs of men I 
— I can sleep calmly here. 

Pro. Art thou in love 

With death and infamy, that so thy choice 
la made, lost boy 1 when freedom courts thy grasp? 

Rai. Father \ to set th' irrevocable seal 
Upon that shame wherewith ye have branded me. 
There needs but flight. What should I iKar from this. 
My native land T — A blighted name, to rise 
And part me, with its dark remembrances. 
For ever from the sunshine ! — O'er my soul 
Bright shadowings of a nobler destiny 
Float in dim beauty through the gloom ; but here. 
On earth, my hopes are closed. 

Pro. Tky hopes are closed ! 

I And what were they to mine % — ^Thou wilt not fly I 
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Why, let all traitors flack ta thee, and learn 
How proudly guik can talk ! — Let fathers rear 
Their ofispring henceforlh, as the free wild birds 
Foster their ;oung ; when these can mount alone, 
Dissolving nature's bonds — why should it not 
Be so with us 1 

Rai. Now I feel 

What high prerogatives belong to death. 
He hath a deep, though voiceless eloquence, 
To which I leave my cause. " His aolemn veil 
Doth with mysterious beauty clothe our virtues. 
And in its vast, oblivious folds, for ever 
Give shelter to our faults." When I am gone, 
The mists of passion which have dimm'd my name 
Will melt like day-dreams; and my memory then 
Will be — not what it should have been — for 1 
Host pass without my fame — but yet, unstained 
As a clear morning dew-drt^. Oh ! the grove 
Hath rights inviolate as a sanctuary's. 
And they should be my own 1 

Pro. Now, by just Heaven, 

I will not thus be tortured I — Were my heart 
But of thy guilt or innocence assured, 
I could be calm again, " But, in this wild 
Suspense, — this conflict and vicissitude 
Of opposite feelings and convictions — What ! 
Hath it been mine to temper and to bend 
All spirits to my purpose ; have I raised 
With a severe and passionless en,ergy. 
From the dread mingling of their elements. 
Storms which have rock'd the earlhT — And shall 1 now 
Thus fluctuate, as a feeble reed, the scorn 
And plaything of the winds J" — Look on me, boy ! 
Guilt never dared to meet these eyes, and keep 
Its heart's dark secret close. Oh, pitying Heaven ! 
Speak to my soul with some dread oracle. 
And tell me which is truth. 

Rai. I will not plead. 

1 will not call th' Omnipotent to attest 
Uy innocence. No, father, iu thy heart 
1 know my birthright shall be soon restored ; 
Therefore I look to death, and bid thee speed 
The great absolvet. 

Pro. We will not part in wrath ! — the sternest hearts, 
Wilhiii theii proud and guarded fatnesses, 
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Hide something still, round which their tendrils cling 
With a close grasp, unknown to those who dress 
Their love iu smiles. And sui:h wert lliou to me ! 
The all which taught me that my soul was cast 
In nature's mould. And I must now hold on 
My desolate course alone ! — Why, be it thus ! 
'He that doth guide a nation's star, should dwell 
High o'er the clouds in regal BoUtude, 
Sufficient to himself. 

Rai. Yet, on that summit. 

When with her bright wings glory shadows thee. 
Forget not him who coldly sleeps beneath. 
Yet might have soared as high ! 

Fro. No, fear thou not 1 

Thou'lt be remembered Jong. The canker-worm 
<0' th' heart is ne'er forgotten. 
>. Rai. "Oh I not thus — 

'X would not thus be thought of." 
. Fro. Lei me deem 

Again that thou art base ! — for thy bright looks, 
.Thy glorious mien of fearlessness and truth, 
Then would not haunt me as th' avenging powers 
Fallowed the parricide. Farewell, farewell ! 
I have DO tears. Oh I thus thy mother looked, 
When, with a sad, yet half-triumphant smile, 
All radiant with deep meaning, from her death-bed 
She gave thee to my arms, 

Rai. Now death has lost 

His sling, since thou believ'st me innocent. 

Pro. Thou innocent! — Ara I thy murderer then? 
Away ! I tell thee thou haat made my name 
•A scorn to men I — No 1 I will not forgive thee ; 
A traitor I — What! the blood of Proctda 
Filling a traitor's veins 1 — Let the earth drink it ; 
Thou wouldst receive our foes ! — but they shall meet 
<From thy perfidious lips a welcome, cold 
Ab death can make it. 

Rai. Yet hear me ! 

Pro. No! thou'rt skill'd to make 

E'en shame look fair. Why should I linger thus? 

[Going — he turns back fur a moment. 
If there be aught — if aught — for which thou need'st ;' 
Forgiveness — not of me, but that dread power \' 

From whom no heart is veii'd — delay thou not 
Thy prayer : — Time hurries on. f 
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Rai. I am prepared. 

Pro. 'Tis welt. [E:cit Proeida. 

Rai. Men talk of lorture ! — Can they wreak 

Upon the sensitive and shrinking frame. 
Half the mind bears, and lives ? — My spirit feels 
Bewilder'd; on its powers tliia twilight gloom 
Bangs like a weight of earth. It should be morn ; 
Why, then, perchance, a beam of Heaven's bright sun 
Hath pierced, ere now, the grating of my dungeon, 
Telling of hope and mercy ! 



P SECTION XXVI. 
ACHES — DAVin R. B. Sheridan- 
David. Then, by the mass, air, I would do no such 
thing ! ne'er a Sir Lucius O'Tiigger in the kingdom should 
make me Rght, when I wa'n't so minded. Oooal what 
will the old lady say, when she hears o'll 

Acres. But my honour, David, my honour I I most be 
very careful of my honour. 

IJav. Ay, by the mass I and I would be very careful of 
it, and I think in return my honour couldn't do less than to 
be very careful of me. 

Acr, Odds blades ! David, no gentleman will ever risk 
the loss of his honour ! 

Dav. I say, then, it would but be civil in honour never to 
risk the loss of a gentleman. Lookye, master, this honour 
seems to me to be a marvellous false friend ; ay, truly, a very 
conrtier-like servant. Put the case, I was a gentleman {which, 
I thank my stars, no one can say of me ;) well — my honour 
makes me quarrel with another gentleman of my actjuaintanoe. 
So, weflght. (Pleasant enough that.) Bohl I kill him ; (the 
more's my luck.) Now, pray, who gets the profit of it? 
Why, my honour. But put the case, that he kills me! by 
the mass ! 1 go to the worms, and my honour whips over to 
my enemy. 

Acr. No, David, in that case ! odds, crowns and laurels 1 
your honour follows you to the grave ! 

Dav. Now, that's just the place where I could make a 
shift to do without it. 

Acr. Zounds I David, you are a coward I It doesJi't 
become ray valour to listen to jou. What, shall I disgrace 
fay ancestors? think of that, David; think what it would 
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Dav. Under favour, the surest way of not disgraciny: 
them 13 to keep as long as you cau out of their compaDjTj 
Lookye now, master, to go them in auch haste — with &a 
ounce of lead in your brains — I should think it might 
well be lei alone. Our ancestors are very good kind 
Iblks; but they are the last people I should choose to hai 
a visiting acquaintance with. 

Acr. But, David, now, you don't think there 
wry, very, very great danger, hey P Odds life ! peoj 
<rfien fight without any mischief done ! 

Dav. By the mass, I think 'lis ten to one against yoa. 
Oons ! here to meet some IJon-headed fellow, I warrant, 
with his villanous double-barrelled swords and cut-and-thrust 
pistols ! Oh bless us ! it makes me tremble to think o't ; 
those be sucli desperate bloody-minded weapons ! well, 1 
never could abide them ; from a child I never could fancy 
them ! 1 suppose there an't been so merciless a beast in; 
Ae world as your loaded pistol ! '\ 

Acr. Zounds ! I Wont be afraid ; odds fire and furf t| 
Tou sha'n't make me airaid. Mere is the challenge, and if 
bave sent for my dear friend. Jack Absolute, to carry it 

Dav. Ay, i' the name of mischief, let him be the mes«j 
eenger, For my part, I wouldn't lend a hand to it for tha 
best horse in your stable. By the mass ! it don't look lik^ 
another letter I it is, as I may say, a 'designing and maU- 
cious-looking letter ! and I warrant smells of gunpowdwf^ 
like a soldier's pouch ! Oons ! I wouldn't swear it mayn't 
gooff! .« 

Act. Out, you poltroon ! you ha'n't the valour of •) 
grasshopper. d 

" '1. Well, I say no more : 'twill be sad news, to bs 
Lt Clod Hall I hut I ha' dune. Good bye, master. 4 
. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking raven^ 



SECTION XXVII. 



We of America have here an advantage over our Eog* 
IJBh brethren, in that keen enthusiasm which we feel fot 
the famous spots and abodes, that are consecrated to lwtl|i^ 



alike, by the great namee associated with them. To them 
the constaol presence and familiarity of the scene blunt 
the edge of tlie feelings it excites in us, and Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford on Avon, atvaken an enibusiasm in 
an American fancy, which the Englishman smiles a[, as a 
sort of provincial rawness. Instead of assenting to those on 
both aides of the water, who have spoken of America as 
unfoitunate in the want of ancient associations, as con- 
demned to a kind of matler-of-fact, unpoetical newuess of 
national character, we maintain that never nation, since 
the world began, had so rich a treasure of traditional 
glory. Is it noihicjg to be born, as it were, with the birth- 
right of two native lands; to sail across the world of waters, 
and be bailed beyond it by the sound of your native tongue ? 
Ib it nothing to find in another hemisphere the names, 
the customs, and the dress of your own ; to be able to 
trace your ancestry back, not to the ranks of a semi-bar- 
barous conqueror, or the poor mythology of vagrants and 
fiigitives of fabulous days, but to noble, liigh-minded men 
in an age of glory, than which a brighter never dawned on 
the world 1 Is it nothing to be able, as you set your foot 
on the English soil, and with n heart going back to all the 
proud emotions which bind you at the moment to the happy 
home you have left, to be able still, nevertheless, to ex- 
claim, with more than poetical, with literal natural truth, 

S.ilve ! magna Pareni 
Friigum, SulurnU iGltue, uiAgiia, viriiin ! 

If there be any feeling, merely national, which can coitt- 
pare with this, it should be that which corresponds to it; 
the complacency, with which it were to be hoped the wise 
and good friends of British glory in England would regard 
this flourishing off-set of tlieir own native stock ; the pride 
with which they should witness the progress of their lan- 
guage, their manners, their laws, and their literature, over 
regions wider than the conquests of Alexander ; and that 
not by a forced and military imposition on a conquered laud, 
but by fair and natural inheritance, and still more by vol- 
untary adoption and choice ; the joy, with which they should 
reflect, that not a note is struck at the centre of thought 
and opinion in the British capital, but is heard and propa- 
gated by our presses, to the valley of the Missouri ; and that 
if the day should come in the progress of national decline, 
when England shall be gathered with the empires that hare 
been, when her thousand ships shall have disappeared from 
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tiie ocean, and ihe mighty chain of her wealth ehall be 
broken, with which she has so loug bound the European 
<^orld to hei chaiiot'W heels, and mustered tlie nations, from 
'the banks of the Tagus to ihe banks of the Don, to march 
beaeath the banner of her coalitions, that then there will 
'be no unworthy descendant lo catch her mamie ; and that 

I -the rich treasure of her institutions and character, instead 
of becQiniug the unrescued prey of Huns and Vandals, and 

» whatever uncouth name of barbarism laid waste of old the 
refinements of the world, will be preserved, upheld, and 

I '^rfected in the western world of promise. 



SECTION XXVIII. 

rEKTSKY .S'. T. Coleridge. 

Wallcnslcin. If there were yet a choice ! if yet son 



Way of escape were possible — I still 

Will choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 

, Count. Desir'st thou nothing further I Such a way 

Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off, 

Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 

Alt thy past life ; determine to commence 

A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too. 

As well as Fame and Fortune. To Vienna — 

Hence — to the Emperor — kneel before the throne ; 

Take a full cofier with tliec — say aloud. 

Thou did'st but wish to prove thy fealty ; 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

Wal For that too 'tis too late. They know .too mu 
I should but bear my own head to the block. 

Count. Art thou in earnest T I entreat thee '. Canst ihOU 
Consent to bear thyself to thy own grave, 
So iguominiously to be dried up T 
Thy life, that arrogated such an height. 
To end in such a nothing! To be nothing, 
When one was always nothing, is an evil 
That asks no stretch of patience, a light evil : 
But to become a nothing, having been 

Wal. Show mo a way out of this sliding crowd. 
Ye Powers of Aidance ! Sliow me such a way 
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Ab /am capable of going. I 

Am DO tongue-hero, do fine virluc-prattler ; 

I cannol warm by tliinking ; cannot say 

To the good luck that turns her back upon me, 

Magnanimously : " Go ; I need thee not." 

Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 

Dangers nor sacrifices will I shun, 

If so J may avoid ihe last extreme; 

But ere I sink down into nothingness, 

Leave ofTso little, who began so great, 

Exe that the world confuses me with tiiose 

Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crnmblei. 

This age and after ages speak my name 

With hate and dread ; and Friediand be redemptioa 

For each accursed deed ! 

Count. What is there here, then, 

So against nature ? Help me to perceive it 1 
O let not superstition's nightly goblins 
Subdue thy clear bright spirit! Art ihou bid 
To murder? — with abhort'd accursed poniard. 
To violate the breasts that nourished thee ? 
That mere against our nature, that might aptly 
Make ihy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken, 
Yet not a few, and for a meaner object 
Have ventured even this ; ay, and performed it. 
What is there in thy case so black and monatrouaT 
Thou art accused of treason — whether with 
Or without justice is not now the question — 
Thou art lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 
Ofihe power which thou possessest — Friediand! Duke! 
Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, 
That doth not all his living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of his lite 1 
What deed so daring, which necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify 1 

Wat. Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 
He loved me ; he esteemed me ; 1 was placed 
Tlie nearest to his hear). Full many a time 
We, like familiar friends, both at one table 
Have banqueted together. And is't come to this ? 

Count. So&ithfully preserv'st thou each small favour. 
And hast no memory for contumelies 1 
Must I remind thee, how at Regenspurg 
This man repaid thy faithful services ? 
All lutka uhI all conditions in the empire 
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Thou hadst wronged, to make him great, — hadst loaded oi 

thee. 
On iiiec, the hate, the curse of the whole world. 
No friend existed for thee in ali Germany, 
And why 1 because thou hadst existed only 
For the Emperor. To itie Emperor alone 
Clung Friedland in that storm which gathered round him, 
At Regenspurg in the Diet — and he dropped thee ! 
He let lliee fall I He let thee fall a victim 
To the Bavarian, to that insolent I 
Deposed, stript bare of all thy dignity 
And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, 
Thou wert let drop into obscurity. 
Say not, the restoration of thy honour 
Has made atonement for that first injustice. 
No honest good-will was it that replaced thee, 
The law of hard necessity replaced thee, 
Which they had fain opposed, but that ihey could not. 

Wal. Not to their good wishes, that is certain, 
Nor yet to his aEfection I'm indebted 
For this high office ; and if I abuse it, 
I shall therein abuse no confidence. 

Count. Affection ! confidence ! — They needed thee. 
Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 
Who not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 
la served, who'll have the thing, and not the symbol, 
Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 
And at the rudder places him, e'en though 
She had been forced to take him from the rabble — 
She, this necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office ; it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
For, to the mtermost moment that they can. 
This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets! At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more. 
Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of nature, of the spirit giant-born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences. 
And, like the emancipated force of fire, 
Unmastered scorches, ere it reaches them. 
Their fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 

Wa "Tis true I thej saw me always as I am — 



Always ! 
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! I did not cheat them in the bargain. 
1 never held it worth my pains to hide 
The bold all-grasping habit of my soul. 

Count. Nay rather — thou hast ever shown thyself 
A formidable man, without restraint ; 
Hast exercised the full prerogatives 
or thy irapetuQua nature, which had beea 
Oace granted to thee. Therefore, Duke, not tiou, 
Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 
But (key are in the wrong, who fearing thee. 
Intrusted such a power in hands they feared. 
For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 
Wert thou another being, then, when thou 
Eight years ago pursuedst thy march with fire 
And sword, and desolation, through the circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge, 
Didst mock all ordinances of the empire. 
Then was the time to break ihee in, to curb 
Thy haughty will, to teach thee ordinance. 
But no ! the Emperor felt no touch of conscience. 
What served him pleased him, and without a murmur 
He stamped his broad Goal on these lawless deeds. 
What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For him, lo-day is all at once become 
Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 
Agaimt him. O most flimsy superstition ! 

Wal. I never saw it in this light before. 
'Tia even so. The Emperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unordcrly. 
And even this prince's mantle, which I wear, 
I owe to what were services to him. 
But most high misdemeanours 'gainst the empire. 

Count. Tlien betwixt thee and him (confess it Friedland ! ) 
The point can be no more of right and duty. 
Only of power and the opportunity. 
That opportunity, lo! it comes yonder. 
Approaching with switt steeds ; then with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot seat, 
Seize with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
AtKicipate thee, and himself make conquest 
Of the now empty seat. 
The constellations »innd victorioua o'er thee, 
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The plantits shoot good fortune in fair juDctiop^ 
And tell thee, " Nqw'b the lime 1" The starry 
Hast thou thy life'luug measured to no purpose T 
The quadrant and the circle, were they playthings? 
The zodiacs, the rolling orbs of heaven. 
Hast pictured on tliese walls, and all around thee 
In dumb, foreboding symbols hast Ihou placed 
These aeven presiding Lords of Destiny — 
For toys t Is all this preparation nothing 1 
la there no marrow in this hollow art. 
That ei-eo to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no infJuence over thee 

In the great moment of decision ? 

Wal. Send Wrangel to me— I will inatanay 
Dispatch three couriers. 
It is kis evil genius and mine. 
Our evil genius! It chastises Aint 
Through me, the ioatrument of his ambition ; 
And I expect no less, than that revenge 
E'en now is whetting for mi/ breast the poniard. 
Who BDwa the serpent's teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration. 
Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving. 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart. 
He can no longer trust me. Then no longer 
Can I retreat — so come that which must come — 
Still dealiny preserves its due relations, 
The heart within us is its absolute 
Vicegerent, 



SECTION XXIX. 

DB. OLLApos^siR CBABLEB CROPLAND George Colmat 

OUapoii. StR Chari.eb, I bare the honour to be yoU 
slave, Hope your health is good. Been a hard vvinlat I 
here — Sore throats were plenty ; so were wood-cooluk J 
Flush'd four couple, one morning, in a half-mile walk, front'l 
our town, to cure Mrs. Quarles of a quinsy. May comiMH 
on soon. Sir Charles. Hope you come to sojourn. Shouldit^^ 
be always on the wing — that's being too flighty. Do yot 
take, good sir, da you lake X 
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r Charles. Oh, yes, I take. But, by the cockade in 
your hat, Ollapod, you have added lately, it seems, to youi 
a?ocatioas. 

OUa. My dear Sir Charles, I have now the honour to 
be cornet in the volunteer association corps of our town. 
Tt fell out unexpected — pop on a sudden j like the going 
off of a field-piece, or an alderman in an apoplexy. 

Sir a Explain. 

OUa. Happening to be at home — rainy day — no going 
out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed — was busy behind tba 
counter — You know my shop. Sir Charles — Galen's head 
over the door — new gilt him last week, by the by — looka 
aS fresh as a pill. 

Sir C. Well, no more on that head now — Proceed. 

OUa. On that head ! That's very well, very well in- 
deed I Thank you, good sir, I owe you one — Church- 
warden Posh, of our town, being ill of an indigestion, from 
eating three pounds of measly porii, at a vestry dinner, I 
was making up a cathartic for the patient ; when, who 
should strut into the shop, but Lieutenant Grains, the brewer 
— sleek as a dray horse — in a smart scarlet jacket, tastily 
turn'd up with a rhubarb-coloured lapelle. I confess bis 
figure struck me. I look'd at him, as I was thumpina the 
mortar, and felt instantly inoculated with a military ardour. 

Sir C. Inoculated ! I hope your ardour was of a very 
favourable sort. 

OUa. Ha! hal That's very well — very well, indeed! — 
Thank you, good sir, I owe you one. We first talk'd of 
shooting — He knew my celebrity that way. Sir Charles. I 
told him, the day before, I had kill'd six brace of birds — I 
thump'don at the mortar— We then talk'd of physic— I told 
him, the day before, I had kill'd — lost, I mean — six brace 
of patients— I thurap'd on at the mortar — eyeing him all 
the while ; for he look'd mighty flashy, to be sure ; and I 
felt an itching to belong to the corps. The medical, and 
military, both deal in death, you know — ao, 'twas natural. 
Do you take, good sir 1 do you lake ? 

Sir C. Take 1 Oh, nobody can miss. 

OUa. He then talk'd of the corps itself: said it was 
sickly ; and if a professional person would administer to 
the health of the association — dose the men, and drench 
the horse — he could, perhaps, procure him a cornetcy. 

Sir C. Well, you jump'd at the offer ? 

OUa. Jump'il ! I jump'd over the counter — kick'ddown 
Churchwarden Posb's cathartic, into the pocket of Lieutea- 
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ant Graias's smart scarlet jacket, tastily turn'd up with i 
rhubarb-coloured lapelle ; embraced him and his offer, and 
I am now Cornet Ollapod, apothecary, at the Galen's Head^ 
of the association corps of cavalry, at your service. 

Sir C I wish you joy of your appointment. You n.__, 
now distil water for (he shop, from the laurels you gatha^B 
in the field. •* 

Olla. Water for — Oh ! laurel water. Come, that's J 
very well — very well, indeed ! Thank you, good sii , 
you one. Why, I fancy fame will follow, when the poiso 
of a small mistake I made has ceased to operate. 

Sir C. A mistake 1 

Olla. Having to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle on a grand 
field day, I clapped a pint bottle of her ladyship's diet-drink 
into one of my holsters ; intending to proceed to the patient, 
after the exercise was over. I reach'd the martial ground, 
and jatlop'd — gallop'd, I mean — wheei'd, and flourisb'd, 
vfiih gteat eelat ; but when the word "Fire"-wa9 given, 
meaning to puli out my pistol, in a horrible hurry, I pre- 
sented, neck foremost, the villanous diet-drink of Ladj 
Kitty Carbuncle ; and the medicine being, unfortunately, 
fermented, by the jolting of my horse, it forced out the 
cork, with a prodigious pop, full in the face of my gallant ■ 
commander. -^ 

i9iV C. But, in the midst of so many pursuits, how pro: a 
ceeds practice among the ladies? Any new faces, since t 
left the country 1 

Olla. Nothing worth an item — Nothing new arrived in 
our town. In the village, to be sure, hard by. Miss Emily 
Wortbington, a most brilliant beauty has lately given lustre 
to the estate of Farmer Harrowby. 

Sir C. My dear Doctor, the lady of all others I v 
most to know. Introduce yourself to the family, and paW'J 
the way for me. Come! mount your horse — I'll explain' 
more as you go to the stable : — but I am id a flame, in « 
fever, till I see you off. 

Olla. In a fever 1 I'll send yon physic enough to fill t 
baggage waggon. 

Sir C. [Aside.] So ! a long bill as the price of his po- i 
liteness ! j 

Olla. You need not bleed ; but you must have medicine.-J 

Sir C. If I must have medicine, Ollapod, I 
ehall bleed pretty freely. 

Olla. Come, that's very well ! very well indeed I Than] 
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you, good air, I owe you one. Before dinner, s. strong dose 
of coloquinlida, senna, scammony, and gamboge; — 

Sir C. Oh, confuuud scammoDy anil gamboge ! 

Olia. At night a. narcotic ; Dcxt ilay, ealine draughis 
camphorated julap, and 

Sir C, Zounds ! only go, and I'll swallow your whole 
shop. 

OUa. Galen, forbid I 'Tis enough lo kill every cus- 
tomer I have in the parish ! — Then we'll throw in the bark 
— By Ihe by, talking of bark. Sir Cliarles, that Juno of 
yours is the prettiest pointer — 

Sir a Weil, well, she is i 

Olia. My dear Sir Chailes! such sport next shooting 
season ! If I had but a double barrell'd gun 

Sir a Take mine that hangs in [he hall. 

Olia. My dear Sir Charles ! — Here's a morning's 
senna and coloquinlida [Aside, 

Sir C. Well, be gone then. [Fus/iing him. 

Olia. I'm off — Scanimony and gamboge, 

Sir C. Nay, fly, man ! 

Olia. I do. Sir Charles— A douhle-barrell'd gun— I fly 
— the bark — I'm going — Juno — a n: 

Sir C. Off with you ! 



SECTION XXX. 



Hrar me, 
Assembled lords and warriors of lllyria, 
Hear, and avenge me! Twice ten years have I 
Stood ill your presence, honoured by the king ; 
Beloved and trusted. Is there one among you, 
Accuses Raab Kiuprili of a bribe "i 
Or oue false whisper in his sovereign's ear 1 
Who liere dares charge me with an orphan's rights 
Outfaced, or widow's plea left undefended? 
And shall I now be branded by a traitor, 
A bought-bribed wretch, who being called my sod, 
Doth libel a chaste matron's name, and plant 
Hensbane and aconite on a mother's grave? 
The underling accomplice of a robber, 
That from a widow and a widow's ofispring 
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Would steal their heritage 7 To God a rebel, 

And to the common father of his country 

A recreant ingrate I 
I What meaoB this clamour ? Are these madmen's Toicee T 'J 
I Or ia some knot of riotous slanderers leagued 
[ To infamize tiie name of the king's brother 
[ With a black falsehood? unraantj- cruelty, 
I Ingratitude, and most unnatural treason? 
' What mean these murmurs ? Dare then any here 

proclaim Prince Emerick a spotted traitor? 

One that has taken from you your sworn faith. 

And given you in return a Judas' bribe, 

Infamy now, oppression in reversion, 

And Heaven's inevitable curse hereafler ? 

Yet bear with me awhile ! Have I for this 

Bled for your safety, conquered tor your honour ! 

Was it for this, Illyrians ! that I forded 

Your thaw-swoln torrents, when the shouldering ice 

Fought with the foe, and stained its jagged points 

With gore from wounds, i felt not? Did the blast 

Beat on (his body, frost-and -fa mine-numbed. 

Till my hard flesh distiuguisbed not itself 

From the insensate mail, its fellow-warrior ? 

And have I brought home with me victory. 

And with her, hand in hand, firm-footed peace. 

Her countenance twice lighted up with glory, 

As if 1 had charmed a goddess down from heaven ! 

But these will flee abhorrent from the throne 

Of usurpation ! Have you then thrown off shame. 

And sliaJI not a dear friend, a loyal subject, 

Throw off all fear 1 I lell ye, the fair trophies. 

Valiantly wresied from a valiant foe. 

Love's natural offerings to a rightful king. 

Will hang as ill on this usurping traitor. 

This brother-blight, this Emerick, as robes 

Of gold plucked from the images of gods 

Upon a sacrilegious robber's back. 



SECTION XXXI. 

ALTAR O R D O M O Ibid. 

Ordonio. Hail, potent wizard I in my gayer mood 
I poured forth a libation to old Pluto, 
And as I brimmed the bowl, I thought on thee. 
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Thou hast coospired agamst my life and honour. 
Hast tricked me foully ; yet I hate thee not. 
Why should 1 hale thee ? this aame world of ours, 
'Tis hut a pool amid a storm of rain. 
And we the air-bladders that course up aud down. 
And joust aud lilt in merry tournameut; 
And when one buhble runs foul of anulher. 
The weaker needs must break. 

Alvar. I see thy heart! 

There ia a frightful ghller in tbine eye, 
Which doth betray ihee. Inly-tortured man, 
This is the revelry of a drunken anguish. 
Which fain would scoff away the pang of guilt, 
And quell each human feeling, 

Ord. Feeling I feeling 1 

The death of a man — the breaking of a bubble — 
'Tis true I cannot sob for such niiarortunes ; 
But faintneas, cold and hunger — curaea on uie 
If willingly 1 e'er inflicted tfaein ! 
Come, take the beverage ; this chill place demands it. 

Ale. Yon insect on the wall. 
Which moves this way and thai, its hundred limbs. 
Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft. 
It were an inlinitely curious thing ! 
But it has life, Ordonio ! life, enjoyment I 
And by the power of its miraculous will 
Wielda all the comples movements of its frame 
Unerringly to pleasurable ends ! 
Saw I that insect on this goblet's brim 
I would remove it with an ansious pity I 

Ord. What meanest thou 1 

There's poison in the wine, 

Ord. Thou hast guessed right j there's poiEon in the 

'here's poison in't — which of ua two shall drink it ? 
For one of us must die! 

AL; Whom dost thou think me ? 

Ord. The accomplice aud sworn friend of Isidore. 

Ah. I know him not. 

And yet, methinks, I have heard the name but lately. 

Ord. Good 1 good ! that lie ! it hath restored me. 
Now I am thy master 1 — Villain ! thou shalt drink it, 
Or die a bitterer death. 

AIk, What strange solutioq 

Hast \hfin fouitd out to satisfy th^ fears, 
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And drug them to unnatural sleep ? My master ! 

Ord. Thou mounlehank ! 

AIb. Mounlehank and Tillain ! 

J* What then art thou ! For shiime, put up thy sword ! 
I .^hat boots a weapon in a withered arm 1 

'ne eye upon thee, and thou tremblest ! 
speak, and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 
Aod turn it to a motionless distrQction I 
Thou blind aelf-worahipper ! thy pride, thy cunning, 
Thy faith in universal villany, 
Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 
J^Tor all thy human brethren — out upon them 1 

, yphat have they done for thee ? have ihey given thee peaorf 
I iCured thee of starting in thy sleep I or made * 

irkness pleasant when thou wak'st at midnight T 
Art liappy when alone ? Canst walk by thyself 
With even step and quiet cheerfulness 1 . 

Yet, yet thou may'st be saved — — : 

Ord. (eacanilt/ repeating the words) Saved? saved T ■ 

Alv. One pang 1 

Gould I call up one pang of true remorse! 

Ord. He told me of the babes that prattled to him, 
His fatherless little ones ! Remorse \ Remorse ! 
Where got'st thou that fool's word ? Curse on remorse 1 j 
Can it give up the dead, or recompact 
A mangled body I mangled — dashed to atoms ! ^ 

Not all the blessings of an host of angels " 

Can blow away a desolate widow's curse ! 
And though thou spill thy heart's blood for atonement. 
It will not weigh against an orphan's tear ! 

Ato. But Alvar 

Ord. Ha! it choaks thee in the throat. 

Even thee ; and yet I pray thee speak it out — 
Still Alvar !_Aivarl— howl it in mine ear ! 
Heap it like coals of fire upon my heart, ' 

And shoot it hissing through my brain ! ' 

Alv. Alas ! 

That day when thou didst leap from off the rock 
Into the waves, and grasped thy sinking brother, 
And bore him to the strand ; then, son of Valdez, 
How sweet and musical the name of Alvar! 
Then, then, Ordonio, he was dear to thee. 
And thou werl dear to him : Heaven only knows 
How Terj dear thou wart ! Why did'st thou hale him ! 
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heavens ! how he would fail upon thy neck. 

And weep forgiveness ! 

Orel. Spirit of the dead I 

Methinks I kuow thee ! lia ! my brain turns wild 
At its own dreama I — off — off — I'antastic shadow ! 

Alv. 1 Tain would tell tlice who I am, but dace not ! 

Ord, Cheat! villain! traitor! whatsoever thou be — 

1 fear thee, man ! 

Ale. Does then this thin disguise impenetrably 
Hide Alvac from thee 'I Toil and paiulul wounds 
And long imprisonment in unwholesome dungeons. 
Have marred perhaps all trait and lineament 
Of what I was I But chiefly, chiefly, brother, 
My anguish for thy guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brother ! 
Nay, nay, thou shalt embrace me. 

Old. Touch me not ! 

Touch not pollution, Aivar! 1 will die. 

Alt'. We will find means to save your honour. Live, 
Oh live, Ordonio ! for our father's sake 1 
Spare his grey hairs. 

Ord. O horror ! not a thousand years in heaven 
Could recompose this miserable heart, 
Or make it capable of one brief joy ! 

'e ! Why yes. 'Twere well to live with you : 

fit a villain should be proud ? 
me, Alvar ! — Curse me with forgiveness ! 
Call back thy soul, Ordonio, and look round thee I 
Now is the time ior greatnt 
In these strango dread events 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful vi 
That conscience rules us e'en against our choice. 
Our inward monitress to guide 
If listened to; but if repelled with scorn, 
At length, as dire remorse, she re-appears : 
Works in our guilty hopes, and selfish fears ! 
Still bids, Remember 1 and still cries. Too late 1 
And while she scares us, gonds us to our fate. 
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What could have induced you to imagine I 
Mr. Professor ? You have indeed benl your eyes upon 
eince we liave been together, with goinewhat of fiercenea 
and defiance. I presume that you fancied rne to be a 
ir ; and 1 am not irritated at a mistake, 
r existed, who spent a more retired, a more 
fensive, a more virtuous life, or who adorned it with noblel 
I atudies than bet 

Por. I believe, none; I have, always heard i 

I those who attack him with virulence or with levity, tixS 

nen of as little morality as reflection. 

South. Noliiing is easier than to mark and number thi 

. striking parts of an author : it is little more difficult to dO; 

why they are so. These pieces may aflerward 

be sunHtied up and collated. Every man will be capablftj 

or incapable of it, in proportion as his mind ia poeticaiT^ 

few indeed will ever write any thing on the subject n 

reading ; but they wi11_acquire strength and practice. Th| 

critic of the trade will gain a more certain livelihood anw 

a more reputable one than before, and little will be s 

upon his education 

Por, Which however must be entered on in an opposite 
way from the statuary's: the latter begins with dirt anj*'-* 
ends with marble ; the former begins with marble and ends 
with dirt. 

South. For my own part, I should be well contented 

with that share of reputation which might come meted out 

and delivered to rae after the analytical and close coiD*^ 

parison you propose. Its accomplishment can hardly be e^.J 

peeled in an age when every thing must be done quicklj'^ 

To run with oars and sails, was formerly the expression oEs 

orators for velocity : it would now express slowness. M 

Por. You were speaking of the changes among UB.jfl 

Dwarfs are in fasliion still ,- but Ihey arc the dwarfs of literal 

ature. These little zanies are invited to the assemblie^S 

of the gay world, and admitted to the dinners of the po^^Q 

lilical. Limbs of the law, paralysed and laid up profesBion^'J 

ally, enter into association with printers, and take retaininj^ 

fees from some authors, to harangue against others out of I 

any brief before them. I 

South. And Ihey meet with encouragement and succesBl J 

We stigmatize any lie but a malignant one, and we repet I 

■ any attack but against fame, virtue, and genius. J 

, Pur. No other country has ever been so abundant iaJl 

L'^KCulalioDB as ours; but it would be incredible if we dl^M 
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Rot see it, that tea or fifteen men, of the humblest attain- 
ments, gain a livelihood by periodical attacks on its best 
writers. Shew roe, if you can, Mr. Southey, a temperate, 
accurate, solid exposition, of any English work whatever, 
in any English review. 

South. Not having at hand bo many numbCFS as it would 
be requisite to turn over, I must decline the challenge. 

Par. I have observed the same man extol in private, 
the very book on whose ruin he dined the day before. 

South. Mis judgment then may be ambiguous, but you 
must not deny him the merit of gratitude. If you blame 
the poor and vicious for abusing the solaces of poverty and 
vice, how much more should you censure those who ad- 
minister to them the means of such indulgence. - 

for. The publications which excite the most bustle 
and biting from these fellows, are always the best, as the 
fruit on which the flies gather is the ripest. Periodical 
critics were never so plenliful as they now are. There is 
hardly a young author who does not make his (irst attempt 
in some review ; shewing his teeth, hanging by his tail, 
pleased and pleasing by the volubility of his chatter, and 
doing his best to get a penny for his exhibitor and a nut 
for his own pouch, by the facetiousneas of the tricks he 
performs upon our heads and shoulders. Even the little 
man who followed you in the Critical Review, poor Robin 
FeJIowes, whose pretensions widen every smile his imbecil- 
ity has excited, vi'Duld, I am persuaded, if Homer were 
living, pat him in a fatherly way upon the cheek, and tell 
him that, by moderating his fire and contracting his pro- 
lixity, the public might ere long expect something from 
him worth reading. 

I bad visited a friend in King's Road wheu Robin eu- 

Haee you seen the Review? cried he — worse (Ann ever! 
T am resolvedto insert a paragraph in thepapers, declaring 
that Ihad no concern in the last number. 

Is it so very bad? said I quietly. 

Infamous ! dttestable! exclaimed he. 

Sil down then . . . nobody will believe you ; was my an- 
swer. 

Since that morning he has discovered that I drink harder 
ihan usual, that my faculties are wearing fast away, that 
once indeed I had some Greek in my head, but ... he then 
claps the fore-finger to the side of his nose, turns his eye 
slowly upward, and looks compassionately and calmly. 



South. Come, Mr, PorEon, grant him his merits : no 
critic is better contrived to make any work a monthly one, 
BO writer more dexterous in giving a finishing touch. 

Por. Let him take his due and be gone. The plagiary 
has a greater latitude of choice than we ; and if he brings 
home a parsnip or turniptop, when he could as easily have 
pocketed a nectarine or a pine-apple, he must be a block- 
head. And now we are both in better hu. 
bring you to a confession that in your friend Wordswi 
■there is occaaionaily a little trash. 

South. A haunch of venison would be trash 
min, a bottle of burgundy or tokay to the xerif of Mecca. 

Pur. I will not be anticipated by you. Trash, I con- 
fess, is no proof that nothing good can lie above it and 
about it. The roughest and least manageable soil sur- 
munds gold and diamonds. Homer and Dante and Shakes- 
ipeare and Milton, have each many hundred lines (as we are 
«lone I will say gome thousands) worth little; lines without 
ibrce, without feeling, without fancy; in short, without 
beauty of any kind. 

Soulk. In so wide aud untrodden a creation as that of 
'Shakespeare, can we wonder or complain that sometimes 
■we are bewildered and entangled in the exuberance of fer- 
tility T Dryhrained men upon the continent, the trilling 
■witsof the theatre, accurate however, and expert calcula- 
'tors, tell us that his beauties are balanced by bis faults. 
The poetical opposition, the liberal whig wiseacres, puffing 
, -fiir popularity, cry cheerily against them, kis ftatUs are 
} -balanced by his beauties. In reality, all the faults that ever 
were committed in poetry would be but as air to earth, if 
we could weigh them against one single thought or image, 
Buch as almoBt every scene exhibits, in every drama of this 
unrivalled genius. 

Por. It will be recorded to the infamy of the kings 
ind princes now reigning, or rather of those whose feet 
put into motion their rocking-horses, that they never have 
' I behalf of learning, but on the 
immon cause against it. They 
r business or their duty to inter- 
e internal affairs of other nations. This is not 
internal affair of any : it interests all ; it belongs to all ; 
uid these scrupulous men have no scruple to interfere in 
igiving their countenance and assistance, when a provimf' 
iiis to be lorn away or a people to be invaded. 
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iSbuf A. To neglect what, is recoverable in the authors of 
antiquity, is like rowing away from a crew that is making 
its escape from shipwreck. The knowledge of books 
written in our language is extending daily in our country, 
which, whatever dissatisfaciion or diagust ils rulere may 
occasion in you, contains four-fiflhs of the learned and 
scientific meg now on earth. 

Par. Do not attempt to defend the idle and inconsid- 
erate knaves who manage our affuirs for us ; or defend 
them on some other ground : prove, if you please, that they 
have, one after another, been incessantly occupied in ren- 
dering us mor« moral, more prosperous, mdrc free; but 
abstain, sir, from any allusion to their solicitude on the 
improvement of our literary condition. With a smaller 
sum than is annually expended on the appointment of some 
silly and impertinent young envoy, we might restore all, 
or nearly all, those writers of immortal name, whose dis- 
appearance has been the regret of genius for four entire 
ceiituries. In my opinion a few thousand pounds, laid 
out on such an undertaking, would be laid out as credit- 
ably as on a Persian carpet or a Turkish tent ; as creditably 
as on a collar of rubies and a ball-dress of Brussels-lace 
for our Lady in the manger, or as on gilding, for the 
adoration of princesses and their capuchins. 



SECTION XXXIII. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

believed that I shall act 

A part of this thy play 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 

False with the heart — I may not, cannot be ; 

Nor can 1 suffer that a man should trust me — 

As his friend trust me — and then lull my conscience 

With such low pleas as these ; — " I asked him not — 

He did it all at his own hazard— and 

!^ mouth has never lied to him." — No, no ! 

What a friend lakes me for, that I must be. 

— I'll to the Duke ; ere yet this day is ended 

Wilt I demand of him that he do save 

His good name from the world, and ^vitVi o\te «\i\^ 

"■ ti through and rend this fine-spun vieb o? ^Q\tta. 
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Yet I'll not pledge myself, but that those letters 
May fbrniah you, perchance, with proola against him. 
How far may not this Terisky have proceeded — 
"What may not he himselftoo have permitted 
Bimself to do, to snare the enemy. 
The hwB of war excusing? Nothing, save 
His own mouth shall convict him — nothing less! 
And face to face will I go question him. 

Oclavio. Thou wiit? 

Max. I will, as sure as this heart beats. 

Octa. I tave, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 
I calculated on a prudent son. 
Who would have blest the hand beneficent 
That plucked him back from the abyss — and lo ! 
A fascinated being I discover. 
Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion wilders, 
Whom not the broadest light of noon can heal. 
Go, question him ! — Be mad enougli, I pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy emperor. 
Go, give it up free booty ! — Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
,Now that a miracle of lieaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour. 
And laid lo sleep suspicion's piercing eyes. 
Let me have lived to see that mine own son, 
With Irantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 

Max. Aye — this state-policy? O how I curse it? 
You will some time with your slate-policy. 
Compel him to the measure ; it may happen. 
Because ye are determined that he is guilty. 
Guilty ye'll make him. All retreat cut off. 
You close up every outlet, hem him in 
Narrower and narrower, till at length ye force him — 
Yes, ye, — ye force him, iu his desperation, 
To set fire to his prison. Father 1 Father 1 
That never can end well — it cannot — will not ! 
And tet it bo decided as it may, 
I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-starred, un blest catastrophe. 
For this great monarch -spirit, if he fall. 
Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 
And as a ship (that midway on the ocean 
Tnkes file) at once, and with a thunder-bursi 
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'Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, falling, draw down in bis fall 
All us, who're fixed and mortised to his fortune. 
Deem of it what thou wilt ; but pardon me, 
That I must bear me on in my own way. 
All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 
^^^^Ind ere the day-light dawns, it must be known 
^^HiVbich I must lose — my father, or my friend. 
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So much, air, as to the particular ai^ 

nduct of our former allies ought to lead us to withhold all 
credit from their future professions. There is, however, an- 
other and more general argument, comprehending alike 
these and the other powers of Europe ; which, but that it has 
been stated by the honourable gentleman, I should really 
have thought scarcely worthy c " ' 
a wise, prudent, reflecting people — are much struck with 
all the outrages France has committed upon the contineotj 
but on the powers of the continent itself, no lasting in^ 
pressioti has been made. Is this probable 1 Is it possible f 
Is it in the nature of things, that the contemplation of the 
wrongsand the miseries which others have endured, should 
have worked a. deeper impression upon our minds, than the 
suffering of those miseries and wrongs has left on the minds 
of those upon whom they were actually inflicted T 

'* SegDius LrrltBnt aaimos demissa per a urea, 
Quaiu qus aunt ocults flubJEcta ndelibus .'" 

Yet the echo and report of the blows by which other coun- 
tries have tallen, are supposed to hare more cftect upon us, 
thaa the blows themselves produced upon the miserable 
victims who sunk beneath them. 

The pillage and bloody devastation ofltaly strike us with 

horror ; — but Italy, we are to believe, is contented with 

what has befallen her. The insults which are hurled by the 

French garrison from the walls of the citadel of Turin, rouse 

I 2 
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1 TesentoienlmourbreastB; but hare no effect on the feelings 
I of the Piedniontese. Wc read with indignatLon of the 

flag of Beruadotte dieplayed in mockery and insult to the 
f emperor and his subjects ; but it flaunted in the eyes of 
I the people of Vienna, without exciting any emotiona of 
I hatred or lesentment. The invasion of a province of a 
I friendly power, with whom they had no cause nor pretence 
I for hostiSity, has created in us a decided detestation for the 
, unprincipled hypocrisy and ambition of the Directory ; but 
, the Ottoman Porte sits down contented with the loss of 

£gf pt ; feels no injury, and desires neither reparation nor 
I revenge. And then, sir, the wrongs of Switzerland ! 
[ They, too, are calculated to excite an interest here ; but 
[ the Swiss, no doubt, endured them with quiet resignation, 
t and contented humility. If, after the taking of Soleure, 
I the venerable magistrates of that place were first handed 

tound the town in barbarous triumph, and afterwards, coa- 

trary to all the laws of war, of nations, and nature, were 
I jinhumanly put to death; if, when the unoffending town of 
I iSion capitulated to the French, tlie troops were iet loose to 
t. ^vel iu every species of licentiousness aud cruelly ; — if, 
I the women, after having been brutally violated, were thrown 
[ alive into the flames ; if more recently, when Stinz was 
I carried, afler a short, but vigorous and honourable reai^ 
L {tance, such as would have conciliated the esteem of ai 
I {but a French conqueror, the whole town was burnt t< 
I .Aiound, and the ashes quenched with the blood of thi 
r^abitants ; — the bare recital of these horrors and atrocities 
k awakens in British bosoms, I trust it docs awaken, I trust it 
I (trill long keep alive, an abhorrence of the nation and name 
I <of that people by whom such execrable cruelties have been 
I ^actised, and such lertible calamities inflicted ; but on the 
I Swiss (we are to understand) these cruelties have left no 
I lasting impression; the inhabitants of Soleure, who fol- 
I Jowed with tears of anguish and indignation, their vener- 
1 ated magistrates to a death of terror and ignominy ; the 
I 'fausbands, and fathers, and sons of those wretched victims 
I who expired in torture and in shame, beneath the brutality 
E *oi a savage soldiery at Sion : the wretched survivors of 
L those who perished in the ruins of the country at Staniz, 
[ ifiiey all felt but a transient pang; Ikeir tears by this time 
Utre dried; ^AnV rage is hushed ; MetV resentment silenced : 
Inhere is nothing in their feelings which can be stimulated 
F •into honouiable and effectual action ; there is no motive 
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' fcr (AeiV exertions, upon which we can safely and perma- 
nently rely ! Sir, I should be ashamed to waste yoai 
time by arguing such a (|uestion. 



I 



SECTION XXXV. 

RACT FROM MR. canning's SPEBCH ON THE CATHOLIC 



I FBGi,, sir, that many apologies ate due to the House, 

for thus trespassing on their patience in vindication of my 
character and motives from imputations, of which, if I 
know anything of my nature, I have some right to complain. 
But to be taunted with want of feeling for the Catholics— 
to be accused of compromising their interests, conscious qs 
I am — as L cannot but be — of being entitled to their gral> 
itude for a long course of services, and for the sacrifices to 
iheir cause of interests of my own — this is a sort of treat- 
ment, which would rouse even tameness itself to assert ita 
honour, and vindicate its claims. 

I have shown that in the year 1812, 1 refused office rather 
than enter into an administration pledged against the Cath- 
olic question. I did this at a time when office would have 
been dearer to me than at any other period of my political 
life ; when I would have given ten years of life for two 
years of office ; not for any sordid or selfish purpose of 
personal aggrandizement, but for far other and higher views. 
But is this the only sacrifice which I have made to the 
Catholic cause t The House will perhaps bear with me a 
little longer, (as it has already borne with me so long,) 
while I answer this question by another fact. 

From the earliest dawn of my public life — aye, from the 
first visions of youthful ambition — that ambition had been 
directed to one object above all others. Before that object 
all others vanished into comparative insignificance; It waa 
desirable to nie beyond all the blandishments of power, be- 
yond all the rewards and favours of the crown. That ob- 
ject waa to represent in this House, the university in whicb 
I was educated. I had a fair chance of accomplishing this 
object, when the Catholic question crossed my way. 1 
was warned, fairly end kindly warned, that mr adoption of 
that course would blast my prospect. I adhered to the 
Catholic cause, and forfeited all my long cherished hopes 
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I re-^ 



and expectBtions. And yet I am told thai I have made 
sacrifice — that I have postponed the cause of the Cathol 
to views and interests of nty own. Sir, the representatioin 
' of the university has fallen into worthier hands. 
1 ioice with my right hoDouroble friend near me, 
J liigh honour which he has obtained. Long jnay he enjoy 
L Ithe distinction, and long may it prove a source of reciprocal 

Bride, to our parent university and to himself. Never till 
lis hour have I stated, either in public or in private, tbe 
extent of this irretrievable sacrifice ; but I have not felt itJ 
' the lees deeply. It is past, and I shall speak of it no mot*., 
The honourable gentleman who opened the debate 
flte other side of the House, on the first day of this leng, 
«ned discussion, was pleased to ask me in terms of gr< 
' wvility and kindness, whether I do not love popular! ty-t; 
I Sir, 1 am not insensible to the good opinion of honouraUs^ 
D, such as him who put to me this question. 
insensible to the good will of an enlightened communil 
The man who disregards it, is not worthy to hold 
official station in a country which boasts a popular conatl- 
tation. I have encountered too many of the vicissitudes of 
public life, not to know how to meet censures which I am 
voDscioua I do not deserve. On the other hand, I desireto 
ntain popularity; but I would hold it honourably, or not 
[ )rt all. " Laudo maruniem ;" or, to use the more beautilU. 
paraphrase of Dryden : — 

" I cda applaud her — when she's kinil ; — 
But wlien she dances in ihe wind, 
And i^hakee her win^a, and nil] not stay, — 
1 puff the proBlitulB away." 

Yes, sir, I love, I covet, 1 enjoy popularity ; but I will dqI 
t «ourt it by the surrender of my conscientious judgment, of 
by the sacrifice of my settled opinions. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

BICH.4Rt> 1. ABBOT OV BOXLEV WolUr S. LotldoT. 

Abliot. O my king! my .king I the champion of oiar J 
L wth at the mercy of a prince unworthy to hold hisstirnipl J 
Ite conqueror of Palestine led forth on foot ! a captive! natM 
b those be commanded and protected ! Could Saladin a " 
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Richard. The only prince in the universe, who would 
draw his sword for me against the ruffian of Austria. Ila. 
alone is worthy to rescue me, who hath proved himself 
worthy to light me. 

I might have foreseen this insult. What seniimenl of 
magnanimity, honour, of humanity, ever warmed an Au 
trian bosom ? 

Tell me, declare to me. Abbot, speak it out at once . . 
ia this the worst of my mtstbrlunesl Groans burst from 
me ; they cleave my heart ; my own English, I hear, have 
forsaken me ; my brother John ia preferred to me ... I am 
lost indeed. What oationjiath ever witnessed such a suc- 
cession of brave monarchs, for two hundred years, as have 
reigned uninterruptedly in England 1 Example formed 
them, danger nurtured them, difficulty instructed them, 
peace and war, in an equal degree, were the supporters of 
their throne. IfJohu succeed t 
by virtue, never shall by force, 
may by fortune, what will remai 
bitter recollection of her c 
be regretted at so high a _ 

tbe gone, presumptuous as is the hope ,' but may the c 
ing be better than I ! Abbot, 1 have given away thrones, 
but never shall Ihey be torn from me ; rather than this, a 
king of England shall bend before an emperor of Germnny, 
but shall bend as an oak before the passing wind, only to 
rise up again in all his majesty and strength. 

Abbot. Abandoning a king like Richard, we abandon 
our fathers and children, our inheritance and name. Far 
irom us be forever such ignominy ! May tlie day when 



t, which he never can 

ind I pray to God never 

in to our country but the 

ished glory 1 I would not 

would be better than 



we become t 
otter extirpaiic 



id people upon earth, be the day of o( 
yet king, and more than ever so, who in 



Rich. I am yet king, and more than c 
this condition rule over hearts like thine. 

Genii and angels tnove and repose on clouds ; the same 
do monarchs, but on less compact ones, and hardly firm 
enough for a dream to pillow on. Visions of reluctant 
homage from crowned heads, and of enthusiastic love from 
those who keep them so, have passed away from me, and 
leave no vacancy. One thought commemorative of my 
country, and characteristic of my countrymen, is woith 
them all. 

Abbot. Here are hardly, I reckon, more than three. 
Bcore men; and considering the character both of their 
prince and of their race, I cannot but believe that tbe gcrip 



\ «eToss my saddlebow conlaina a full receipt for the dischi 
I «f ni}i sovereign. Certai n ! am that Uttie is left unto him 
k Uie prize he made from the caravan of Egypt. 
J Rich. The gold aud silver were distributed among 
|4k>ldters, for the otily prizes worthy of me were Saladi 

usalem. The Christian priacea judged of me froratbi 
n worthlesBucss : SaJadin judged of me from hi 

_. »k now toward the Holy Alliance. Philip sworf 
F'^e Evangelists to abstain from aggression in my abaenct 
I Collecting an army on the borders of Normandy, he pi 
\ toats that his measures are pacific, invokes heaven agaii 
I -(Murpera, and invades the province. He would persui 
I toe, no doubt, that a regiment of horse on the low groun« 
I b a preventive of agues, and a body of archers on theh" 

*-Bpecific for a fever. Aye, Abbot, and his bishops h 
I lum forth and light 



extent of France thai 
d by perjury. Wher 



Macrity and applause. In thew 
Jb neither sword nor crozier unsullie 
9pon earth was there ever a people s 
to forswear, to fight and to Ity ? Equally enthusiastic i 
Apposite causes, and embracing them without breathing b 
-Wixt, their enthusiasm is however always in proportion I 
tiieir numbers. A Frenchman, like a herring, loses 1 ' 
'tourse, when he loses his company, and his very tnatii 
^in truth be has little else) forsakes him. The bravest kinp. 
with him are those who cast down conscience the mMi' J 
leadily, and those whose appetites are the most groveling f 
Ate the best. 

Abbot. Alas, my liege, society is froth above and dren 1 
tielow, and we have hard work to keep the middle of it 1 
tweet and sound, to communicate right reason and to prat ] 
aerve right feelings. In voyages you may see too tnticbf I 
4nd learn too little. The winds and the waves throw j 
About you their mutability and their turbulence. Whea ] 
We lose sight of home, we lose something else than that which 
IWhool-boys weep for. 

Rich. By the keenness of your eye, compassionate as il 
!b, I discover, my good Abbot, tliat you have watched and 
traced me from the beginning of my wanderings. Let rat 
BOW tell my story. I sailed along the realms of my family j 
on the right was England, on the left was France; littM-'j 
else could I discover than steril eminences and extensi** ] 
riioals. They Hed behind mc : so pass away generations;" 
m> shiEV, and sink, and die away afTections. In the wiMI 
ocean I was little of a monarch ; old men guided mp, bojij 
^Instructed me ; these taught me the names of my 1 
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and harbours, those shewed me the extent of my domio- 
ians : one cloud that diaaolved in one hour half covered 
them. 

1 debark ia Sicily. I place my hand upon the throne of 
Tancred, and Rx it. I sail again, and within a day or two 
I behold, as the sun is setting, the solitary majesty of Crete, 
mother of a religion, it is said, that lived two thousand 
years. Onward, and many bright specLi bubble up along 
the blue Egean ; islands, every one of which, if the songs 
and stories of the pilots are true, is the monument of a 
greater man than 1 am. i leave them afar olf. . . and for 
whom? O Abbot, to join creatures of less import than the 
sea-mews on their ciiSij ; men praying to be heard, and 
fearing to be understood, ambitious of another's power in 
the midst of penitence, avaricious of another's wealth under 
vows of poverty, and jealous of another's glory in the ser- 
vice of their God. Is this Christianity ? and is Saladin to 
be blamed if he despises it t 

Abbot. We have only to 
UB. Could not my liege h: 
Austria ? 

Rich. Yes, had he been more nearly my equal. I pun- 
ished his neglect of discipline : it became in his power to 
indulge his revenge. He spoke wisely who said, There 
is no cotifidence irt princes ; and he wilt speak not unwise- 
ly, who shall say, There is none for them. 



1 
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L 

^^^Tioye/. It commands a fine view. 

Old. True, but it is not for the prospect I brought you 
hither ; do you see nothing else remarkable 1 — nothing on 
the surface of the ground 1 

Lov. Why, yes ; [ do see something like a ditch indis- 
tinctly marked. 

Old. Indistinctly ! — pardon me, sir, but the indistinct- 
ness must be in your powers of vision — nothing can be mote 
plainly traced — a proper agger or vallum, with its corres- 
ponding ditch or fossa. Indistinctly 1 why, Mesa you, the 
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hssie, my niece, as lightheaded a. gooaeas womankind af- 
ferda, saw the traces of the ditch at once. Indistinct ! 
*hy, you most suppose that fools, boora, and idiots have 
plouglied up the land, and, like beaeta and ignorant sav- 
ages, hare, thereby, obliterated two sidea of the square, and 
^greatly injured the third ; but ye see, yourself, the fourth 
■itode ia quite entire! 

Lov. Pardon my inexperienced eyes, Mr. Oldbuck, I 
now perceive it more clearly. 

Old. My dear sir, your eyes are not insKperienced ; you 
know a. ditch from level ground, I presume, when you see 
them? Indiatinct ! why, the very common people, the 
'very least boy that can herd a cow, calls it the KaJm of 
Kinprunes, and, if that does not imply an ancient camp, I 
•am ignorant what does. You must know, our Scottish anti- 
quaries have been greatly divided about the local situation 
^ofthe final conflict between Agricola and the Caledonians. 
Now, after all this discussion, what would you think, Mr. 
Lovel i I say, what would yon think — if tlie memorable 
scene of conflict should happen to be on this very spot 
called the Kaim of Kinprunes, the property of the obscure 
and humble individual who now speaks to you } Yes, ray 
good friend, I am indeed greatly deceived, if this place 
does not correspond with all the marks of that celebrated 
placeof action. It was near to the Grampian mountains — 
lo 1 yonder they are, mixing and contending with the sky 
on the skirta of the horizon I — it was in conspeclu classis — 
in sight of the Roman fleet ; and would any admiral, Ro- 
man or British, wish a fairer bay to ride in, than that on 
your right hand 1 I was unwilling lo say a word about it 
till I had secured the ground ; for it belonged lo auld John- 
nie Howie, a bonnet-laird here hard by, and many a com- 
muning we had before he and I could agree. At length — 
I am almost aahamed to say it — but 1 even brought my 
mind to give acre for acre of my good corn land for this 
barren spot. But then it was a national concern ; and 
when the scene of so celebrated an event became my own, 
. I was overpaid. Whose patrioliau) would not grow warmer, 
&s old Johnson says, on the plains of Marathon r I began 
■to trench the ground, to see what might be discovered ; 
nnd the third day, sir, we found a stone, which I have Irana- 
.'f)orted to Monkbarns, in order to have the sculpture taken 
oS with plaster of Paris ; it bears a sacrificing vessel, and 
the letters A. D. L. L., which may stand, without much 
^violence, fat- Agricola Dicavit Libats Lvbens, 
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Lov. Certainly, sir ; for ihe Dutch aiiliquaries claim 
CaJiguIn as the founder of a light-house, on the sob authiH^ 
ity of the letters C. C. P. F., which tliey interpret Caias 
Caligula Pharum Fecit." 

Old. True, and it has ever been recorded as a sound 
exposition. I sec we shall make something of you, even 
before you wear spectacles, not withstanding you thought 
the traces of this beautiful camp indistinct when you first 
observed them. 

Lov. in time, sir, and by good instruction — 

Old. — You will become more apt. I doubt it not. 
Now, my good friend, I appeal to llie people's eyesight — h 
not here the Decumen gale 1 and there, but for the ravaga 
of the horrid plough, as a learned friend calls it, would be 
the PriBtorian gate. On the left hand you may see sooto 
slight vestiges of the porta sinistra, and, on the right, 
one side of the porta dextra well nigh entire — Here, then, 
let us take our stand, on this tumulus, exhibiting the fouQ> 
dation of ruined buildings — the central point — the Pratt' 
doubtless, of the camp. 



iee, then, Lovci — see 

t huge butlle mating frain (he mountain?, 
JAl coals sliine lilie (fragon scales ; — Iheii' niEuxb, 
Like B rough lumbiing Btorm — See them, and view thein. 
And then sue Rome no more! 



ly dear friend, from this stand it is probable — nay, it 
IS nearly certain, that Julius Agricola beheld what our 
Beaumont thus so admirably described! — From this very 

Prffitorium 

[Enter Edie. Orhiltrte from buhind.] 
Edie. PtJEtorian here, Prtetorian there, I mind the big* 



Old. What is that you say, Edie ? What were yoa 1 
speaking about ? 

Edie. About this bit bourock, your honour ; I mind tha 
bigging o't. ^ 

Old. You do ! Why, you old fool, it was here before yoa 
were born, and will be after you are hanged, man ! 1 

Edie,. Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alire^ J 
I mind the bigging o't. 

■"' ' " strolling vagabond, what do ^ 



know about it T 
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Edie. Why, 1 ken tliia anent it, Monkbams, and what 
profit have 1 for telling ye a lie — I jiiet keu this about it, 
that about Iweniy years syne, I, and a. whin ballenshakere 
like inyBelf, and ihe masen-lada that bnill the lang dyke 
Aal gaes down the loaning, and twa or three herds maybe. 



justset 


to wark, and built this bit thing here that ye ca' the 


i--the- 


-Pr^lorian, a. 
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just for a hii 


-i]d at nuld Aiken 


Drum'f 


1 bridal. Mai 
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token, Monkbarns; if ye howk 


up tlie bourock, as ye 




1 to have begu 


n, ye'll find, if ye 


hare not found it air 


eTdy 


, a stane that 
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j cut a ladle o 




have a bourd : 


It the bridegroom. 


and he 


' put four letters o 
1 Lang Ladle — for . 


n't, that's A. 


D. L. L— Aiken 


Drum's 


4.ikcn was ane 


o' the kalcsuppers 



>• Fife 

Lov. [Aside.'^ This is a famous counterpart to the story 
of ICeip on this si/dc. 

Old. There is some mistake about ihi 

Edie. De'il a bit on my side o' the wa' ; 1 never A> 
in mistakes, ihey aye bring mischances. Now, Monkbarni 
that young geniieman, that's wi' your honour, thinks little 
of a carle like me, and yet, I'll wager, I'll tell him whar he 
was yestreen at the gloamin, oply he maybe wadna like to 
hae't spoken o' in company. 

Old. Never mind the old rogue ; don't siip[>ose I think 
the worse of you for your profession ; they are only preju- 
xliced fools and coxcombs that do so. You remember what 
old Tully says in his oiation, jiro Archin poeta, concerning 
one of your confraternity — Quis nostrum tam animo agrtsti 
at duro fvU—iU-ut — 1 forget Ihe Latin — the meaning is, 
which of us was so rude and barbarous as to remain un- 
moved al ibe death of the great Roscius, whose advanced 
age was so far from preparing us for his death, that we 
rather hoped one so graceful, so excellent in his art, ought 
to be enempted from the common lot of mortality. So the 
prince of orators spoke of the stage and its professors. 

Edie. [to Lovel.'] Never mind me, sir — I am no tale- 
pyet; but there are mair een in the world than mine, [lo 
Ofdbirtk.] I am awa' to the manse, your honour. Has your 
honour ony word there, or to Sir Arthur, for I'll come in 
by Knockwinnock castle again e'en ? 

Old. Go down, go down to Monkbarns — let them give 
fou some dinner — or May ; if you do go to the manse, or to 
Knockwinnock, ye need say nothing about that foolish story 
I of fours. 



ory 
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£die. Who, I ! — Bless your honour, naeboJy sail ket 
a word aL)out it frae me, mair than it' the bit bgurock had 
been there since Noali'a flood. But, they tell me your 



honour has ^ 
crofta for thia heathery knowi 
posed the fiourock on ye for . 
opiaion the bargain will ueve 
bring down your heart to try 
beguiled ve. 

Oid. (Aside.] Provoking s 
it's all a. mistake. 

Edie. Troth, I am think 
; and il 



9 of the laigh 
! Now, if he has really im- 

n ancient wark, it's may real 
hand gude, if you would just 

it at the law, and say that he 

:oundrel! Never mind, Edic, 

iig aae ; troth, I aye thought 
e 1 said to Luckie Gemniels, 
honour. 



"Never think you, Luoki 

Monkbarns, would hae done sic a daft-like thing, 
grund weel worth fifty shillings an acre, for a mailing that 
would be dear o' a pund Soots. Na, na," quo' I, " depend 
upofi't the laird's been imposed upon wi' that wily do-little 
fellow, Johnnie Howie." " Bui, air, how can that be," quo' 
she again, " when the laird'a aae book learned, there's no 
the like o' him in the country side, and Johnnie Howie has 
hardly sense aneugh to ca' the cowa out o' his kale-yard 1" 
" Aweel, aweel," quo' I, " but je'U hear he's circumvented 
him with some of his auld warld stories," — for ye ken, 
laird, yon other time about the bodle, that ye thought was 

Old. Away with you down >o Monkbarns, and when 1 
come hack, I'll send ye a battle of alo to the kitchen. 

Edie. But did your honour ever get back the siller ye 
gave to the travelling packman for the bodle T 

Old. Hang thee ! go about thy business. 

Edie. Aweel, aweel, sir, blessings on your honour! I 
hope ye'll ding Johnnie Howie yet, and that I'll live to see 
it. [Exit. , 

Lov. Who is this familiar old gentleman? 

Old. O, one of the plagues of the country. I have been 
always against poor's rates and a workhouse — I think I'll 
vote for them now, to have that scoundrel shut up. Who 
is he ! — why, he has been a soldier, ballad-singer, travelling 
linker, and is now a beggar. He is spoiled by our foolish 
gentry, who laugh at his jokes, and rehearse Edie Ochil- 
tree's good things as regularly as Joe Miller's. 

Lov. He uses freedom apparently, which is the soul of wit. 

Old. O ay, freedom enough ; he generally invents some 
improbable lie or another lo provoke jQU,\\W«VWX.'nan'!n\«Ai . 
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he lalked just now — not thai I'll publish my tract till { 
have examined tlie thing to the bottom. 

I.OV. In England, auch a mendicant would get a speedy 
check. 

Old. Yes, jour churchwardens and dogwhips wooUr 
make slender allowance for his vein of humour. But here,; 
hang him, he 13 a sort of privileged nuisance — une of ths 
last specimens of the old-fashioned Scottish mendicant, wb» 
kept his rounds within a particular district, and was th^: 
news-carrier, the minstrel, and sometimes (he hiatoriau of 
the parish. That rascal, now, knows more old ballads aair 
traditions than any other man in this and the four nextpaD> 
ishes. ^nd afler all, the dog has some good humour. H* 
has borne his hard fate with unbroken spirits, and it's cruel 
to deny him the comfort of a laugh at his betters. Tba 
pleasure of having quizzed me, as you gay folk would caH 
it, will be meat and drink to him for a day or two. But t 
must go back and look alter him, or he will spread hia 
seosical story oier half the country. 



SECTION XXXVIII. 

FRDH BIENZI Miss Mitforil. 

Riexi. And darest talk thou to me of brothers 1 Thou, 
Whose groom — wouldst have me break my own just laws, 
To save thy brother 1 thine ! Hast thou forgotten 
When that most beautiful and blameless boy. 
The prettiest piece of iniuHieDce that ever 
Breath'd in this sinful world, lay at thy feet. 
Slain by thy pampered minion, and I knelt 
Before thee for redress, whilst ihou — didst never 
Hear talk of retribution! This is justice. 
Pure justice, not revenge ! Mark well, my lords — ■ 
Pure equal justice. Martin Ursini 
Had open trial, is guilty, is condemned. 
And he shall die ! Lords, 
If ye could range before ine all tlic peers. 
Prelates, and potentates of Christendom — 
The holy poniilf kneeling at my knee. 
And emperors crouching at my feet, to sue 
For this great robber, still I should be blind 
As juBiice. But this ver^ day a wifis, ^ 



One inftnt haDging at her breast, and two 
Scarce bigger, first born twins of misery, 
Clinging lo the poor rags that scarcely hid 
Her ajualid form, grasped at my bridle-rein 
To beg her husband's hfe ; condemned to die 
For some »ile petty theft, some paltry scudi — 
And, whilst the fiery war horse chafd and reared, 
Shaking his creat, and plunging to get free. 
There, midst the dangerous coil unmov'd, she stood, 
Pleading in broken words and piercing shrieks, 
And hoarse low shivering soba, the very cry 
Of nature! And, when ! at last said no — 
For ! said no to her — she flung herself 
And those poor innocent babes between the stones 
And my hot Arab's hoofs. We sav'd them all — 
Thank heaven, we saved them all ! but I said no 
To that sad woman, midst her shrieks, Ye dare not 
Ask me for mercy now. 



V SECTION XXXIX. 

OLITER CROHWBI.L WALTER NOBLE WolifT S. LondoT. 

Cromwell. What brings thee back from Staffordshire, 
friend Walter ? , 

Noble. 1 hope. General Cromwell, to persuade you that 
the death of Charles will be considered by all Europe as a, 
most atrocious action. 

Crom. Thou hast already persuaded me : what then ? 

Nob. Surely then you will prevent it, for your authority 
is great. Even those who upon their consciences found 
him guilty, would remit the penalty of blood, some from 
policy, some from mercy. 

Crura. You country gentlemen bring with you into the 
people's house a freshness and sweet savour, which our 
citizens lack mightily. I would fain merit your esteem, 
heedless of those pursy fellows from bulks and warehouses, 
with one ear lappeted by the pen behind it, and the other 
an heirloom, as Charles would have had it, in Laud's star- 
chamber. Oh ! they are protid and bloody men. My heart 
melts; but alas! my authority is null : I am the servant of 
the Commonwealth : I will tK>t, dare not, betray it. If 
K 3 - 
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Charles Stuart had only threatened my death, in the letti 
we ripped out of the saddle, I would have reproved hil 
manfully and turned him adrift. 

Nob. In comparison with you, he ia but as a pinnacle • 
X butress. 1 acknowledge bis weaknesses, and c 
upon his crimes : but what you visit as the heaviest of th 
.perhaps was not so, although the most disastrous to both [> 
i ties, the bearing of arms against his people. He fought fi 
I what he ooneideied as his hereditary property; \ 
\ nme ; should we be hanged for losing a lawsuit ? 

Crom. Not nnless it is the second. Thou talkest find 
ind foolishly, Wal, for a man of thy calm diseernment. 
I jl rogue holds a pistol to my breast, do I ask him who he | 
what ? Do L care whether his doublet be of catakin ( ' 
I of dogskin? Fie upon such wicked sophis 
\ Nab. Charles was always more to be dreaded by 1 
I friends ihan by his enemies, and now by neither. 

God forbid that Englishman should be feared k 



) be daunted by the weakest, t 
1 tell thee, Walter Noble, that if Moe 
I commanded me to this villany, I wonM 
ount my horse, 
vish that our history, already too dark v 



Englishman ! 
before the worst. 
and the prophet 
draw back and n 

Nob. I could 
blood, should cc 
some unpolluted pages, 

Crom. 'Twere better so, much belter. Never sbaH I be 
called, I promise thee, an unnecessary shedder of blood. 
Remember, ray good prudent friend, of what materials odn 
sectaries are composed: what hostility against all enA4 
nence, what rancour against all glory. Not only king^H 
power offends them, but every other ; and they talk o( pid^M 
titig to the SMord, as if it were the quietest, gentlest, andj 
moat ordinary thing in the world. .I 

Noll. I lament their blindness ; but follies wear out tbVl 
faster by being hard run upon. But come, Cromwell, ov8e»i| 
look them, despise them, and erect to yourself a glorioiiMi.1 
name by sparing a mortal enemv. *'■ 

Crom. A glorious name, 1 will erect, and all our ft l* l 
law-labourers shall rejoice at it ; but I see better than 4 
they do the blow descending on them, and my arm ba^J 
ter than theirs can ward it off. Noble, thy heart ovoxj 
flows with kindness for Charles Stuart: if he were all 
liberty to-morrow by thy intercession, he would sign tbM 
dearth-warrant the day aAer, for serving the Co m men w enithljl 
A generation of viperal T>»ee.>B TUAYtin^ i 
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gratefij] in them : never was there a drop of true Scotch 
blood in their veins. 

Noh. Hear niG, Cromwell, with equal patience on mat' 
teis more Important. We all have our suSerings; why io- 
crease one another's wantonly 1 Be the blood Scotch or 
English, French or Italian, a drummer's or a bulfoon's, it 
carries a soul upon its stream, and every soul has many 
places to touch at, and much business to perform, before it 
reaches its ultimate destination. Aboliish the power of 
Charles; extinguish not his virtues. Whatever is worthy 
lo be loved for any thing is worthy of preservation. 

Crom. Proportions should exist in all things. Sover* 
eigna are paid higher than others tor their office : they 
should therefore be punished more severely for abusing it, 
even if the consequences of this abuse were in nothing 
more grievous or extensive. We cannot clap them in the 
stocks conveniently, nor whip them at the market-place. 
Where there is a crown there must be an axe j I would keep 
it there only. 

JVoi. Lop off the rotten, press out the poisonous, keep 
well the rest. Let it suffice to have given this memorable 
example of national power and justice. 

Crom. Justice is perfect ; an attribute of God ; we tnust 
not trifle with it. 

Nob. Should we be less merciful to our fellow-creaiorea 
than to oar domestic animals? Before we deliver them to 
be killed, we weigh their services against iheir inconveni- 
ences. On the foundation of policy, when we have no bet- 
ter, let us erect the trophies of humanity : let us consider 
that, educated in the same manner, and situated in the same 
position, we ourselves might have acted as reprovably. 
Abolish that for ever, which must else for ever generate 
abuses ; and attribute the faults of the man to the otfice, 
not the faults of the office to the man. 

Crom. I abominate and detest kingship. 

Noh. I abominate and detest hangmanship ; but in cer- 
lain stages of society both are necessary. Let them go to- 
gether ; we want neither now. 

Crom. Prythee, Wat, since thou readeat, as I see, the 
books of philosophers, didst thou ever bear of Digby's rem- 
edies by sympathy ? 

Nob. Yes, formerly. 

Crom. Well, now, I protest, I do believe there is some- 
thing in them. To cure my headache, I must breaths a 
Teia is die necic of Ciiules. > 
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SECTION XL. 

BTHWAU) — ALwr Joanna BtalUe. 

Ethmoid. What peace ! peace, aaj'sl thou, with th«| 



r 

^^M Nob. Oliver, Oliver, others are wittiest o?er wine, tbou 

^^H over blood ! — cold-hearted, cruel man. 

^H Crom. Why, dost thou verily think me so, Walter ? 

^^H Perhaps thou art right in the main : but he alone who 

^^H ftahioued me, and who eees things deeper than we do, knows 

^H that. 

I 

^^H Ju conquest red, occasion bright'niiig round us, 
^^H And smiling victory, with beck'ning hand, 
^^H Poiating to Tuture fields of nobler strife, 
^^H With richer honours crown'd ! What, on the face 
^^1 or such fair prospects draw the veil of peace ! 
' Cold blasting peace ! 

AltBff, It is, indeed, a flat unpleasant tale 
For a yonng warriour's ear: but well hast thou 
Improv'd the little term of bold occasion ; 
Thou wert short while old Mollo's younger son. 
Now art thou Mairneiih's lord. 

Elh. And what is Mairneith'a lordship 1 I will own 
That, to my distant view, such state appeared, 
I A point of fair and noble eminence; 
' But now — what is it now ? O! tt has suok 
Into a petty knoll 1 I am as one 
Who doth attempt some lofty mountain's height. 
And having gained wliat to the upcast eye 
I The summit's point appear'd, astoniah'd sees 
Its cloudy top, mnjeslic and enlarged, 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. 

Aljey. Patience, brave Ethwald ; ere thy locks ai 
Thy helmed head shall yet in battle tower. 
And fair occasion shape thee fair reward. 
I Blh. Ere that my locks are grey I the world ere now ^ 
I Aath crouch'd beneath a beardless youth. ° But I — 
f I am as one who mounts to the azure sky 
r'On the rude billow's back, soon sunk again : 
r Like the loud thunder of ih' upbreaking cloud, 
I JTiw terror of a moment. Fate perverse I 
War'e irowaiog spirit wu wonttiAwnr, i(teiiin«Md, 
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To urge with whirling lash his sable steeds, 
Nor alack his furious tpeed till the wide land 
From bound lo bound beneath his aide shook : 
But sooD as in my hand the virgin spear 
Had flesh'd its cuddy point, then is he turned 
Like a tired braggard to his caves of sloth. 
Peace ! cursed peace ! Who will again unchaiit 
"'ke grizly dog of war T 

wlJui^. Mean'sl thou the British prince 1 

t-MUk. (eagerly.) What say'sl ihmi, Alwy ! 

AUey. I said not aught. 

Eth. Nay, marry! but thou didst! 
And it has rsiaed a ttiaught M-ltbin my mind. 
The British prince rcleas'd, would be not prove 
A dog of war, whose yell would soon be followed } 

Alley. They do indeed full hard advantage take 
or his captivity, and put upon him 
Conditions suited to his hapless state, 
More than hia princely will. 

Eth. 'Tis basely done : would that some friendly hand 
His prison would unbar and free the thrall ! 
But DO, no, no I I to the kiug resigned him ; 
'Twere an unworthy deed. 

Aiwy. It were most dilEciili ; 
For now they keep him in a closer hold, 
And bind his bands willi iron. 

Elh. Have they done lhi»? I'm glad on'i ! O I'm 
gladon'l! 
They promised nought unworthy of a prince 
To put upon him — Now my hands are free ! 
And, were it made of living adamant, 
I will uubar bis door. Di£Qcult say'st thou ! 
No, this batb made it easy. 

AliPif. Well, softly then ; we may devise a way 
By which the seneschal himself will seem 
The secret culprit in this aci. 

Elh. No, HO ! 

I like it not : though I must work i' the dark, 
I'll not in cunningly devised light 
Put on my neigh^ur's cloak to work his ruin. 
But let's to work a-pace ! the storm shall rise 1 
My sound shall yet be heard I 

A/wy. Fear not ; tliou shalt ere long be heard again ; 
A dark'ning storm which shall not soofi be lajf'd. 
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Eth. Ah, thou hast ton died where my life's life is 
Ib there a voice of prophecy withia thee 1 
I will believe there is! my btirring soul 
Leapt at thy words. Such things ere now hare been : 
Men oft have spoke, unweeling of [hemaelves; 
Yea, the wild winds of night have uttered words. 
That have unto the list'ning ear of hope 

s future gteatneas told, ere yet hia thoughts 
On any certain point had li\'d their hold. 

Alwy. Thou may'st believe it i I myself, meihinks. 
Feel Sficret earnest of thy future fortune ; 
And please myself to think my friendly hand 
May humbly serve, perhaps, to build thy greatness. 



SECTION XLI. 



BSTBACT FROM » 



in. JiiVBRETT. 



icur with the gentleman from Massachu- 
So far as that gentleman would contend that wealth 
and talenta will have dominion over poverty and ignorance 
under all forma of government, and that necessity, and the 
peace of society, may soraetiraes justify a departure from 
the libera] principles of the age, 1 would agree with him. 
So far as he would guard the constilutional rights of the 
•ouih and wegi, and secure the peace and happi 
these regions of our country, 1 entirely -accord with him. 
But tbe gentleman has gone too far — he has expressed opin- 
ions which ought not to escape without animad' 
heard them with equal surprise and regret. I 
ished to hear him declare that " slavery, domestic slavery, 
my what men will, is a condition of life, as well as any 
other, to be justified by morality, religion, and international 
law" — and when, at the close of his opinions, he solemnly 
declared thai this was his " confession of faith," I lamentedj 
iincerely lamented, that 



i 



If, sir, amidst the wild visions of German philosophy, I 
d ever reached a conclusion like this — if, iu (he Aulm of 
L ^^ugeiif I bad petaiioded mjaeUUi i.4q^\ «. ^Uii.<Ml ma^- 
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im BO hostile to liberal institutioDa and the rights of man- 
kind — I would ha¥e locked it up forerer in the darkest 
chamber of my mind. Or if my zeal had been too ardent 
for my discretion, ih is, at lenet, should never have been the 
theatre of my eloquence. No, sir ; if I might be permitted 
lo borrow for a moment Ihe gentleman's own weapons, I 
would my to him, that if such had been my doctrines, X 
would have turned my back upon my native land, FoIIoh'' 
ing the course of the " dark rolling Danube," and cutting 
my way through the Euxine, I would have visited a well 
known Bazaar of Constantinople, where I would have 
preached my doctrines amidst the rattling chains of the 
wretched captives. Nay, sir, lo use the gentleman's own 
language, 1 would have gone thence, and "laid my fore- 
head on the footstool" of the Sultan — and entreated " him 
to set his foot on my head as a recreant citizen of a recreant 
Republic" — then averting my eyes, I would have suppli- 
cated the Turk to " drive the steel still deeper into the bleed- 
ing heart of mangled Greece." 

The gentleman from Massachusetts referred to the splen- 
did age in which we live, as " a most interesting epoch," 
as an age of " philosophy, political economy and general 
improvement." We were told, that " America had a new 
career before her. We were invoked to move with the spir- 
it of the times, and to accelerate (he march of our country 
to its highest destinies. In these liberal sentiments 1 ac- 
cord most heartily with that gentleman. 1 am not one dis- 
posed, consciously, from injudicious caution, unfounded ap- 
prehensions, or narrow views, to arrest the progress of im- 
provement, or retard (he march of our country towards that 
proud elevation which it must inevitably reach. I am not 
willing that the tide of improvement should roll by, and 
leave us on the desert strand. 1 would not have my coun- 
try march in the rear of other nations. No, Sir ; but I 
would wish her to move with the spirit of the age, and to 
reach her highest destinies, by cautiously avoiding every 
measure, tending, immediately or remotely, to sanction a 
departure from a pacific, wise, and independent policy ; by 
legislating in the liberal spirit and on the enlightened prin- 
ciples of the limes in which we live ; and by watching this 
tide of improvement, lest it should roll by us, and break 
upon the Andes, enriching exclusively the valleys of the 
south. 
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CATILINE — AUBELiuB Georgc Crolp. 

for this pile of bilJs, my lord T 



Aurelius. What answer 
Catiline. Who can have seot them hi 
Aur. Your creditors ! 

As if some demon woke ihem all at once. 
These have been crowding on me since iho morn. 
Here, Cains Curlius ckims the prompt discharge 
Of his liajf million sesterces ; besides 
The interest on ;our bond, ten thousand more. 
Six thousand for your Tyrian canopy ; 
Here, for your Persian horses — your trireme : 
Here, debt on debt. Will you discharge them now ? 
Cat. I'll think of it. 

Aur. It must be now ; this day ! 

Or, by to-morrow, we shall have no liome. 
Cat. 'Twill soon be all the same. 
Aur. We are undone I 
' Cat. Aurelius! 

All will be well ; but hear me — stay — a little; 
I had intended to consult with you — 
On — our departure — from — the city. 

Aur. (indJgnantiif and surprised.) Rome 7 
Cat. Even so, Aurelius ! even so: wc must leave Roc 
Aur. Let me look on you ; are you Catiline ? 
Cat, I know not what I am, — we must begone 1 
Aur. Madness ! Let them take all ? 
Cat. The gods will have it so ! 
Aur. Seize on your house 1 

Cat. Seize my last sesterce ! Let Ihem have their w 
We must endure. Ay, ransack — ruin all ; 
Tear up my father's grave, tear out my heart. 
The world is wide — Can we not dig or beg 1 
Can we not find on earth a den, and tomb? 
- Anr. Before / stir, they shall hew off my hands. 
Cat. What's to be done 1 

Aur. Now hear me, Catiline : 

This day 'tis three years since there was not in Rome, 
An eye, however haughty, hut would sink 
When / turn'd on it : when I pass'd the streets 
My chariot wheel was hung on by a host 
Of yoar chief senatore ; as ]X \\keu ^axA i 
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Beheld an emperor on its golden round ; 
An earthly providence ! 

Cat. 'Twas so ! — 'twas so ! 

Bal it is vanish'd — gone. 

Aur. Tliat day shall come again ; or, in its place. 
One that shall be an era to the world ! 

Cat. What's in your thoughts? 

Aur. Our high and hurried life 

Has left us strangers to each other's souls ; 
But aota we think alike. You have a sword ! 
Have had a famous name i' the legions ! 

Cal. Hush ! 

Aur. Have the walls cars I alas! I wish they had; 
And tongues too, to bear witness to tuy oath, 
And tell it to all Rome. 

Cat. Would you destroy? 

Aur. Were I a thunderbolt ! 

Rome's ship is rotten : 
Has she not cast you out; and would you sink 
With her, when she can give you no gain else 
or her fierce fellowship ? Who'd seek the chain, 
That link'd him to his mortal enemy T 
Who'd face the pestilence in his foe's house ? 
Who, when the poisoner drinks by chance the cup. 
That was to be hts death, would squeeze the dregs, 
To find a drop to bear him company 1 

Cat. It will not come to this. 

Aur. (haughtily.) I'l] not be dragg'd, 
A show to all the city rabble ; — robb'd, — 
Down to the very mantle on our backs, — 
A pair of branded beggars ! Doubtless Cicero 

Cat. Cursed be the ground he treads ! Name him no 

Aur. Doubtless, he. 'II see ua to the city gates ; 
'Twill be the least respect that he can pay 
To his fallen rival. With all his lictors shouting, 
" Room for the noble vagrants ; all caps off 
For Catiline 1 for him that looiild be Consul." 

Cat. (turning away.) Thus to be, like the scorpion, ring'd 
with fire. 
Till r sting mine own heart I (aside.) There is no hope I 

Aur. One hope there is, worth all the rest — Revenge ! 
The time is harass'd, poor, and discontent ; 
Your spirit practised, keen, and desperate, — 
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The Eenaic full of feuda — the cit; vext 

Wilh pelly tyranny — the legions wrong' d 

Cat. Yet, wJio has slirr'd t Aurelius, you paint the airl 
Wilh passion's pencil. 

Aur. Were my will a sword ! 

Cat. Hear me, bold heart ! The whole gross blood 4 
Rome 
Could not atone my wrongs! I'm soul-shrunk, sick, 
Weary of mon I And now my mind is fis'd 
make com pan ion ship 
■f the snake, — 



For Lybia : ther 

Rather of bear and tiger,- 

The lion in his hunger, — man oi man ; 

Aur. 1 had a father once, who would have plunged 
Rome in (he Tiber for an angry look! 
You saw our entrance from the Gaulish war. 
When Sylla fled 1 

Cat. My iegion was in Spain. 

Aur. Rome was all eyes ; ihe ancient tolter'd forth ; i 
The cripple propp'd his limbs beside the wall ; 
The dying left his bed to look — and die. 
The way before us was a sea of heads ; 
The way behind a torrent of brown spears: 
So on we rode, in fierce and funeral pomp, 
Through the long, living streets. 

Cat. Those triumphs are but gewgaws. All the earll 
What is it 1 Dust and smoke. I've done with life ! 

Avr. Before that eve — one hundred senators — 
And fifteen hundred knighle, had paid — in bhod. 
The price of taunts, alid treachery, and rebellion ! 
Were my longue thunder — I would cry. Revenge ! 

Cat. No more of this ! Begone and leave me ! 
There is a whirling lightness in my brain. 
That will not now bear questioning. Away ! 

[jIs Aurdius moves sloicly ioiBarris the d 
Where are our veterans now ! Look on these walls ; 
I cannot turn their tissues into life. 
Where are our revenues— our chosen friends 1 
Are we not beggars ? Where have beggars friends 7 
/eee no swords and bucklers on these floors! 
J shake the slate I 7— What have I on earth 
But these two hands? Must ! not dig or starve! 
Come back ! I had forgot. My memory dies, 
I think, by Ihe hour. Who sups with us to-night ? 
Let all be of the rarest, — spare no cost. 



If 'tia our last ; — it may be — let us siok 
In sumptuous ruin, with wonderers round aa] 
Our funeral pile shall send up amber smokes ; 
We'll burn in myrrh, or — blood ! 
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Skatloiv. Look, here comes good Sir John. Give me 
your good hand, give me your worship's good hand : By my 
troth, you look well, and bear your years very well: wel- 
come, good Sir John. 

Faistaff. I am glad to see you well, good master Robert 
Shallow : — Master SureniarJ, as I think. 

Skal. No, Sir John ; it is my cousin Silence, in com- 
ical. Good master Silence, it well befits you should be 
of the peace. 

8il. Your good worship Is welcome. 

Pal. Gentlemen, have you provided me here halfa dozen 
sufficient men ? 

Shal. Marry, have we sir. Will you sit ? 

Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

8hal. Where's the roll T where's the roll ? where's the 
roll ■( — Let me see, let me see. Ralph Mouldy : — let them 

appear as I call ; let them do so, let them do so. Let me 

see; wheie is Mouldy f 

Mouf. Here, an't please you. 

Slial. What think you, Sir John ? a good limbed fellow , 
young, strong, and of good friends. 

Fal. la thy name Mouldy? 

Moul. Yea, an't please you. 

Fal. 'Tis the more time thou werl used. 

Skal. Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, iTailh ! things that 
are mouldy, lack use. Very singular good ! — [a faith, well 
said. Sit John. 

Fal. Prick him. 

Moul. I was pricked well enough before, an you could 
have let me alone : my old dame will be undone now, for 
one to do her husbandry, and her drudgery ; you need 
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not to have pricked roe ; there are other men Alter to go 01 
than !. 

Fal. Goto; peace, Mouldy, you shall go. Mouldy, 
iB time you were speut. 

lUotil. Spent ! 

SAal. Peace, fellow, peace ; stand aside ; Know yoa 
L where you are? — For the other, Sir Johi 
I Simon Shadow ! 

Fal. Ay marry, let me haTO him to si 
I to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Where's Shadow ? 

Shad. Here, sir. 

Fal. Shadow, whose sou art liiou t 

Shad. My mother's son, sir. 

Fai. Thy mother's son ! like enough ; and thy father'* 
shadow. 

Skal. Do you like him. Sir John ? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer, — prick him ; — I 
we have a number of shadows to hll up the muster-book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart 1 

Fal. Where's he ? 

Wart. Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart 1 

Wart. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

Shal. Shall I prick him. Sir John 1 

Fal. It were superHuous ; for his apparel is buill upoa 
his back, and the whole frame stands upon pins ; prick hini 
DO more. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! — you can do it, sir ; you can do it a 
I commend you well. — Francis Feeble f 

Feeb. Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble I 

Feeb. A woman's tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir? 

Fal. You may: but if he had been a man's tailor, h© 
would have pricked you. Will thou make as many holes 
'a an enemy's battle, as thou hast done in a woman's gown T 

Fceb. I will do my good will, sir ; you can have no more. 

Fal. Well said, good woman's tailor ! well said, coura- 
^eous Feeble! Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 
or most magnanimous mouse. Prick the womao'q 
Bilor well, master Shallow; deep, master Shallow. 

Fecb. I would. Wart might have gone, sir. 
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Ftd. I would, thou wert a mail's tailor ; that thou might' st 
mend hiin, and make him fit to go. I cannot put him to a 
private soldier, that is the leaderof so many thousands : Let 
that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

Fteb. It shall suffice, sir. 

Fal. lam bound to ihee, invincible Feeble. Who is next? 

Bhal. Peter Bull-calf, of the green ! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let us see Bull-calf. 

Bun. Here, sir. 

Fal. By my valour, a likely fellow ! — Come, prick me 
BuU-cair, till he roar again. 

Bull. Good, my lord captain, 

Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bull. O, good sit ! 1 am a diseased man. 

Fal. What disease hast thon ? 

Bui/. A villanouscold, sir ; acough,sir; whichlcaught 
with ringing in the king's aifairs, upon his coronation day, 
sir. 

Fal. Gome, thou shalt go to the wars in a gown ; we 
will have away thy cold ; and 1 will take such order, that 
thy friends shall ring for thee. Is here all I 

Skal, Here is two more called than your number ; you 
must have but four here, sir ; — and bo I pray you, go in 
with me to dinner. 

[Exainl Falstaff, Skalluw, and Silence. 

Bull. Good master corporate Bardolph, stand my 
friend; and here is forty shillings in French crowns for 
you. In very truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, 
as go : and yet, for mine own part, sir, I do not care ; but, 
rather, because I am unwilling, and for mine own part, have 
a desire (o stay with my friends; else, sir, I did not care, 
for mine own part, so much. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

Moul. And good master corporal captain, for my old 
dame's sake, stand my friend : she has nobody to do any 
thing about her when I am gone ; and she is old, and can- 
not help herself: you shall have forty, sir. 

Bard, Go to ; stand aside. 

Fieb. By ray troth I care not ; a man can die but once ; 
I'll ne'er bear a base mind ; an't be my destiny, so ; an't 
be not, ao. No man's too good to serve his prince ; and, 
let it go which way it will, he that dies this year, is tjuit for 
the next. 

Bard. Well said ; Ihou'rl a good fellow. 

La 
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Feeb. 'Faith, I'U bear no base mind. 

[Reenter Falstaff, and JusticesA 

Fai. Corae, air, which meu shall I have ? 

Shal. Four, of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you : — I have three poundi 
free Mouldy and Bull-calf. 

Fal. Go to ; well, 

Shal. Come, Sir John, which four will you have? 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 

8kal. Marry then, — Mouldy, Bull-calf, Feeble, and 
Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy, atid Bull-calf : — For you. Mouldy, stay at 
home still ; you are past service ■. — and, for your part. Bull- 
calf, — grow till you come unto it; I wilt none of you. 

Shal. Sir John, Sir John, da not youraelf wrong ', they 
tre your likeliest men, and 1 would have you served with 
the best. 

Fal. Will you tell me, master Shallow, how to choose a 
man 1 Care 1 for the limb, the thcwes, the stature, bulk, 
and big aasemblance of a man 1 Give mc the spirit, master 
Shallow. Here's Wart ; — you see what a ragged appear- 
ance it is : he shall charge you, and discharge you, with 
the motion of a pewterer's hammer. And this same half- 
faced fellow. Shadow, — give me this man ; he presents no 
mark to the enemy , the foeman may with as great aim level 
at the edge of a penknife : And, for a retreat — how awiitly 
will this Feeble, the woman's tailor run off? O, give me 
the spare men, and spare me the great ones. These fellows 
will do well, master Shallow. I will not use many words 
with you : — Fare you well, gentlemen both. I thank you ; 
I must a dozen miles to-nighL Bardolph, give the soldiers 

Shal. Sir John, as you return, ' 
old acquaintance be renewed; p 
you to the court. 

F\d. I would you would, maale 

Shal. Fare you well. 



SECTION XLIV. 



I 



About half a league from the lillle sea-pott of Paloe, m.i 
the province of Aadalusia, in Spun, stands a convent ded^J 
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Wted to St. Mary. Sometime in the year 1466, a poof 
ia;faring aitanger, accompanied by a small boy, makes bis 
warance, oa loot, at the gale orthisconvem, and begs ^ 
: porter a little bread and water for his child. This 
>a stranger is Culuhdus. Brought up in the hardvj 
if a mariner, wilh no other relaxation from its IchIs, 
Mt that of an occasional service in the fleets of his aati?e 
lOimtry, with the burden of tifly years upon his frame, the 
^protected foreiguer makes his suit to the haughty eotgs^ 
igns of Portugal and Spain. He tells them, that the broad 
ILt earth on which we tread, is round ; — he proposes, willi 
ivhat seems a sacrilegious hand, to lift the veil which had 
;, from the creation of the world, over the floods of ibo 
n; — he promises, by a western course, to reach the 
utern shores of Asia, — the region of gold, and diainonda, 
Hid spices; to extend the sovereignty of christian kings 
tver realms and nations hitherto unapproached and an- 
blown ; — and ultimately to perform a new crusade to tto 
Vboly land, and ransom the sepulchre of our Saviour, wilb 
tlie new found gold of the east. 

Who shaU believe the chimerical pretension? The 
learned men examine it, and pronounce it futile. The 
royal pilots have ascertained by their own experience, 
that it is groundless. The priesthood have considered it, 
and have pronounced that sentence so terrific where llv 
inquisition reigns, that it is a wicked heresy ; — the codh- 
iDOn sense, and popular feeling of men, have been rouaed 
firat into disdainful and then into indignant exercise, 
toward a project, which, by a strange new chimera, Tepr«> 
aented one half of mankind walking with their feet towai^ 
the other half. 

Such is the reception which his proposal meets. For k 
long time, the great canse of humanity, depending on thft 
discovery of these fair continents, is involved in the fort>^ 
tude, perseverance, and spirit of the solitary stranger, aK 
leady past the time of life, when the pulse of adventure 
beats full and high. If he sink beneath the indifference of 
the great, the sneers of the wise, the enmity of the maM, 
and the persecution of a host of adversaries, high and loWj 
and give up the fruitless and thankless pursuit of his no' 
vision, what a hope for mankind is blasted 1 But be di . 
not sink. He shakes off bis paltry enemies, as the lies 
shakes the dew-drops from his mane. That consciousness 
of motive and of strength, which always supports the mui 
who is wottbjr to be suppwied, austainft htm Uk his hour g(,. 
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I trial; and at length, afteryearsor expectation, importunity, 
1 wid hope deferred, he launches forth upon the unknown 
deep, to discover a new world, under the pattouage of Fer- 
'* dinand aud Isabella. 

The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella ! — Let us dwell 
a moment on the auspices under which our country was 
I brought to light. The patronage of Ferdinand and Isft* 
beilal Yes, doubtless, they have fitted out a convoy, wor^ 
' Iby the noble temper of the man, and the gallantry of hie 
I project. Convinced at length, that it ia no daydream of s 
I iBeated visionary, the fortunate sovereigns of Castile aad 
1 -Arcagon, returning from their triumph over the last of ths t 
^ If oars, and putting a victorious close to a war of seven cm 
f -tones' duration, have no doubt prepared an expedition o 
l\<wel! appointed magnihcence, to go out upon this splendil, 
I Vearch for other worlds. They have made ready, no doub^l 
rtiieir proudest galleon, to wafi the heroic adventurer iipoil.l 
rbis path of glory, with a whole armada of kindred spiritB]' 
f :to share his toils and honours. 

Alas, from his ancient resort of Pakts, which he first a]>- 
b ^roached as a mendicant, — in three frail barks, of which 
I two were without decks, — the great discoverer of Americk 
sails forth on the first voyage across the unexplored waters. 
Such is the patronage of kings, A few years pass by ; he 
discovers a new hemisphere ; the wildest of his visions fade 
into insignilicance, before the reality of their fulfilmenti 
he finds a new world for Castile and Leon, and comes 
back to Spain, loaded with iron fetters. Republics, it ia 
said, are ungrateful ! — such are the rewaids of monarcha. 



SECTION XLV. 
HERETiLF — TUAME Jootina SoilHe. 

Hertulf. Welcome, my friend I art ihou the first to I 

join me ? 

This, SB I guess, should be the appointed time i 
[ *For o'er our heads have pass'd on homeward wing 
[ *I>aTk flights of rooks, and daws, and flocking birds, 
I ^Fheeling aloft with wild dissonant screams ; 
I "'Whilst from each hollow glen and river's bed 
j^ose the white curling mjst, and aoflly stole 

Dp the dark wooded bBBba. And yet, aiethiaks. 
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The deeper shades of ev'ning come nol after, 
As they are wont, but day is lengthened out 
Most strangely. 

Tkcaie. See'st thou those paly streams of shiv'riog iigbt 
So widely spread along the iKirCheru sky 7 
Tfaey to the twilight grey that brightness lend 
At which thou worideres!. Look up, I pray thee I 

Her. What may it mean? it is a beauteous light. 

Tka. In truth, I know nol. Many a time have I 
On hill and heath beheld the changeful face 
Of awful night ; I've seen the moving stars 
Shoot rapidly athwart the sombre shy. 
Red fiery meteors in the welkin blaze, 
And sheeted lightnings gleam, hut ne'er before 
Saw I a sight like this. It is belike 
Some sign portentous of our coming fate ; 
Mad we not belter pause, and con a while 
This daring scene, ere yet it be loo late 1 

Her, No, by ihis brave man's sword ! not for an hour 
Will I the glorious vengeful deed delay. 
Though heaven's high dome were flaming o'er my head. 
And earth beneath me shook. If it be aught 
Portentous, it must come from higher powers ; 
For demons ride but on tlie lower clouds. 
Or raise their whirlwinds in the nether air. 
Every good spirit still must favour those 
Who war on virtue's side : therefore, I say. 
Let us march boldly to the glorious work : 
It is a sign fortelling Cthwald's fall. 
Now for our valiant friends ; ihey must be near. 



I 



SECTION XLVI. 

INV ABSOLUTE CAl'T. ABSOLIITG, 

It. B. Sheridun. 



Capt. Absolute. Sm,I am delighted to see you here, and 
looking so well ! your sudden arrival at fialh made me ap- 
prehensive for your health. 

Sir Anthony. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jaclt. 
What, you are recruiting here, hey ? 

Capt. A. Yes, Sir, I nm on duty. 

Sir A, Well, Jack, 1 am glad [a aee jrou, though X did 
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not expect it ! Tor I was going to write to you on a little 
matter of business. Jack, I hare been considering that 1 
rrow old and infirm, and shaM not probably trouble you 
oog. 

Capt. A. Pardon me, Sir, I never saw you look moi 
I ttrong and hearty, and 1 pray fervently that you may c 
) tinue so. 

Sir A. I dope your prayers may be heard with all my ' 
J .heart. Weil then, Jack, I have been considering that I am 
I ■0O Strong and hearty, I may continue to plague you a long 
'itime. Now, Jack, I am sensible that the income of your 
I commission, and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but > j 
imall pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

Capt. A. Sir, you are very good. 

Sir A. Arid it is my wish, while yet I live, to have i 
boy make some iigure in the world. I have resolved, thei 
' fore, to ii.'i you at once in a noble independence 

Capt. A. Sir, your kindness overpowers 
3ir, I presume you would not wish me to quit the army T 

Sir A. Oh ! that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Capt. A. My wife. Sir 1 

Sir A. Ay, ay, settle that between you. 
,Capt A. A wife. Sir, did you say 1 

*> A. Ay, a wife : why, did not I mention her befortf 

Capt. A. JVot a word of her, Sir. 

Sir A. Odd so; I mustn't forget her, though. Yed 
Jack, the independence I was talking of is by a marriag^ "" 
the fortune is saddled with a wife : but I suppose that makes 
no dilTerencG 1 

Capt A. Sir, Sir ! you amaae me ! 

Sir A. Why, what the deuce's the matter with the fool ? 
Just now you were all gratitude and duly. 

Capt. A. I was. Sir ; you talked to me of independence 
anS a fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir A: Why, what difference does that make ? Odds 
life, sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it with the 
live stock on it, as it stands. 

Capt. A. Pray, Sir, who is the lady ? 

Sir A. What's that to you, sir? come, give me y 
promise to love, and to marry her directly. 

Capt. A. Sure, sir, that is not very reasonable, to sun 
mon my affections for a lady I know nothing of! 

Sir A. 1 am sure, sir, 'tis more unreasonable in j<m ti 
object to a lady you know nothing of, 
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Ct^. A. You muBt excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once 
for all, that in this point 1 cannot obey you. 

Sir A. Harkye, Jack; — I have heard jou for some time 
with patience — I have been cool, — quite cool j but take 
care ; you know I am compliance ilself, when I am not 
thwarted ; no one more easily led, when I have my own 
way; but don't put me in a frenzy. 

Ct^t, A. Sir, I must repeat it ; in this I cannot obey 
you. 

Sir A. Now, hang me, if ever I call you Jack again 
while I live ! 

Capt. A, Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir A. Sir, 1 wont hear a word, not a word ! not one 
word ! so give me your promise by a nod, and I'll tell yoa 
what, Jack — 1 mean, you dog — if you don't, by 

Capt. A. What, sir, promise to link myself to some 
mass of ugliness ; to 

Sir A. Zounds ! sirrah ! the lady shall be as ugly as I 
choose : Bhe shall have a hump on each shoulder ; she shall 
be as crooked as the crescent ; her one eye shall roll like the 
bull's in Con's museum ; she shall have a skin like a mum- 
my, and the beard of a Jew — She shall be all this, sirrah ! 
yet I'll make you ogle her all day, and sit up ail night, to 
wrile sonneta on her beauty. 

Capt. A. This is reason and moderation, indeed ! 

iSiV A. None of your sneering, puppy ! no grinning, 
jackanapes ! 

Capt. A. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour 
for mirth in my life. 

Sir A. 'Tis false, sir ; I know you are laughing in your 
aleeve ; 1 know you'll grin when I am gone, sirrah ! 

Capt. A. Sir, I hope 1 know my duty better. 

Sir A. None of yourpassion, eirl none of your violence, 
if you please ; it wont do with me, I promise you. 

Capl A. Indeed, air, I never was cooler in my life. 

Sir A. 'Tia a confounded lie ! i know you are in a pas- 
sion in your heart ; 1 know you are, you hypocritical young 
dog i but it wont do. 

Capt. A. Nay, sir, upon my word 

Sir A. So yon will fly out 1 can't you be cool, like meT 
what good can passion dot passion is of no service, you 
impudent, insolent, overbearing reprobate! there, you sneer 
again! don't provoke me ! but you rely upon the mildness 
of my temper, you do, you dog ! you play upon the meek- 
ness of my disposition I yet, take care ; the patience of a 
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last ! but mark I I give you six 
half to consider of this : if you then agree, 
condition to do every thing od earth that I 
-confound you 1 I may in time forgive you. 
I ! don't enter the same hemisphere with me ! 
breathe the Bame air, or use the same light 
t get an atmosphere and a sun of your own : 
if your commission : I'll lodge a five-and -three- 
hands of trustees, and you shall live on the 
disown you, I'll disinherit you ! and hang 
1 call you Jack again ! [Exit. 

Mild, gentle, considerate father I I kiss your 
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[ IN REPLY TO 






Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasonsof my dissent 
to the doctrines which have been advanced and mainlained. 
1 am conscious of having detained you, and the Senate, 
much too long. I was drawn into the debale, with no pre* 
Tious deliberation such as is suited to the discussion of so 
grave and important a subject. But it is a subject of which 
Boy heart is full, and I have not been willing to suppress the 
Utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. 

I cannot, even now, persuade myself to relinquish it, 
without expressing, once more, my deep conviction, that 
rince it respects nothing less than the union of the states, it 
' IB of most vital and essential importance to the public hap- 
I piness. I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honour of the whole 
country, and the preservation of our federal union, Tt is 
to that union we owe our safety at home, and onr consid- 
eration and dignity abroad. It is to that union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our 
country. That union we reached, only by the discipline of 
our virtues, in (he severe school of adversity. It had its 
origin in the necessities of disordered iinancc, prostrate 
mmerce, and ruined credit. Under its benign infiu- 
ces, these great interests immediately awoke, as from the 
dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of 
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its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of ita utility and 
its blessings ; and although our territory has stretched out, 
wider and wider, and our populaliou spread farther and far- 
ther, they have uot outrun its protection, or its benelits. It 
has been to as all a copious fouDtaia of national, social, 
personal happiness. 1 have not allowed myself, sir, to 
look beyond the unioQ, to see what might lie hidden in 
the dark recess behind. I have nut coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite 
ua together shall be broken asunder. I hare not accus- 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, to 
see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below ; nor could 1 regard him as a safe counsel- 
lor in the affairs of this gnvemment, whose thoughts should 
be mainly bent on considering, not how the union should 
be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition 
of the people when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 
While the union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. 
Beyond that 1 seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God 
grant that on my vision never inay be opened what lies be- 
hind. When my eyes ahall be turned to behold, lor the 
last time, the Bun in heaven, may 1 not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonoured fragments of a once glorious 
union ; on slates dissevered, diacordani, helligerant ; on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched it may be, in frater- 
nal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance, 
rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honoured throughout the earth, and still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single 
star obscured — bearing for its motto, no such miserable in- 
terrogatory as — What is all this icortk / Nor those other 
words of delusion and folly — Liberty first, and Union tifler- 
tcards — but every where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over 
the sea and over the land, and in every wind under the 
whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable ! 
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SECTION XLVni. 

S. T. Cvhri 



Otfavio. Mv 8on I tlie rood, ihe human being Irarels, 
i^hat, on which blessing comes and goes, dolli follow 

ivet's course, the valley's playful windings, 
Curves round ihe corn-field and ihe hill of vines. 
Honouring the holy bounds of property! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 
A war of filleen years 
Baih been thy education and thy school. 
Peace hasi thou never witnessed I There exists 
An higher than the warrior's excellcuce. 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violeuce. 
Adventures wi!d, and wonders of the moment, 
J These are not they, my son, that generate 
I ^he calm, the bjisslul, the enduring mighty I 
lio there ! [he soldier, rapid architect I 
Suilds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently, 
'With arms, and neighing steeds, and miilh and quarrel 
The moiley market iills ; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights — trade stirs and hurries I | 
But on some morrow morn, all suddenly. 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. 
Dreary and solitary as a church-yard ; 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 
And the year's harvest is gone utterly. ,^ 

Maximin. O let the emperor make peace, my father I ,^1 
Host gladly would 1 give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet of the Iea6ess spring. 
Plucked in those quiet fields where I have journeyed ! 

Oel. "What ails thee t What so moves thee all at once 

Mar. Peace have I ne'er beheld ? I have beheld it. 
From thence am 1 come hither : O I that sight. 
It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape! 
Wy road conducted me through countries where 
The war has not jet reached. Life, life, my father — 
My venerable fattier, life has charms 
Which we have ne'er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts. 
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Like some poor ever-rouming horde of pirates, 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship. 
House on tho wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the main land, but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves' landing. 
Whate'er in the inland dales the land conceala 
Of fair and exquisite, O ! nothiug, nothing. 
Do we behold of thiil in our rude voyage. 

On. And so your journey has revealed this to you T 

Mm. 'Twaa the first leisure of my life. O tell me. 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 
The painful toil, which robbed me of my youth. 
Left me an heart unaouled and solitary, 
A spirit uninformed, unornatnented. 
For the camp's stir, and crowd, and ceaseless larum, 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet. 
The unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 
Word of command, and eitetcise of arms — 
There's nothing here, there's nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 
Mete bustling nothingness, where the soul is not — 
This cannot be the sole felicity. 
These cannot be man's best and only pleasures 1 

Oct. Muchhastthoulearnl, my son, in this short journey. 

Max. O ! day, thrice lovely I when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when ht becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow men. 
The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and hark ! 
Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, home ! 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the last plundering of ihe fields. 
The city galea fly open of themselves. 
They need no longer the petard lo tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the ait. 
Which they make breezy with atfeclionate gestures. 
From all the lowers rings out th§ merry peal. 
The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
O happy man, O fortunate ! for whom 
The well-known door, the faithful arms are open. 
The faithful tender arms with mule embracing. 
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SECTION XLIX. 

)B ACREa....j;. JB. Shei-idan. 

Sir Lucius. Mr. Acres, Iain delighted to embrace y 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your haiidM. 

Sir L. Tray, my frieiid, what has brought you so s 
I denly to Bath. 

Acr. 'Faith, I have followed Cupid's jack-a-lantern, anAi 
ind myself in a quagmire at last I lu short, I have beoK 
Tety ill-used, Sir Lucius, I doD't choose tomi " 
but look on me as a tery ill-used gentleman ! 

Sir Li. Pray, what is the case? I ask no i 

Acr. Mark me. Sir Lucius; I fall as deep as need b* 
in love with a young lady - her friends take my part. 1 fob 
low her to Bath, send word of my arrival ; and receive KOtt 
awer, that the lady is to be otherwise disposed of. Thii^ 
Sir Lucius, I call being ill-used. 

Sir L. Very ill, u|>on my conscience ! Pray, can yoM 
divine the cause of it ? 

Act. Why, there's the matter: she has another lovW, 
one Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. Odds slaA'. 
dersand lies I he must be at the bottom of il. 

iSSr L. A rival in the case, is there I and you think b«.- 
has supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acr. Unfairly! to be sure he bas. He never coQid 
have done it fairly. 

Sir L. Then sure you know what is to be done I 

Acr. Not I, upon ray soul 1 

Sir L. We wear no swords here, but you understand ir 

Act. What! fight him T 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else ] 

Acr. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L. Now, I think he has given you the greatest proT» ' 
ocation in the world. Can a man commit a more heinoiui 
offence against another, than to fall in love with the sarott 
woman? Oh, by my soul, it is the most unpardonablff 
breach of friendship. 

Act. Breach of ffiendsliip? Ay, ay; but I have no a 
i quaintance with this man, I never saw him iu my life. 

Sic L. That's no argument at all — he has the less right' 
then to take such a liberty, 

Acr. 'Gad, that's true — 1 grow full of anger. Sir Lucius I 
I iite apace ; odds hilts oqi] blodes 1 I find a man may hqve 
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It deal of valour in him, and not know it I But couldn't 1 
contme to have a little tight on my aide 1 

Sir L. What aigniliea tight, when yout honour is con- 
cerned? do you think Achilles, or my little Alexander the 
gteftt, efer inquired where the tight lay I No, by my soul, 
they drew theii broad awotda, and left the lazy sons of 
peace to settle the justice of it. 

Act. Your words are a grenadier's march to my heart ! 
I beliere courage must be catching ! I certainly do feel a 
kind of valout arising aa it were — a kind of courage, as I 
may say — odda flints, pans, and triggers! I 



1 



him directly. 

Sir L. Ah, my little ft 
here — I cokild show you a 

ger line, that would furnish the New Room. For though the 
mansion- house and dirty acres have slipped through my fin- 
era, our honour and the family pictures are as fresh as ever. 

Acr. Oh, Sit Lucius, I have had ancestors too ! every 
man of them colonel or captain in the militia! odds balls 
and barrels ! say no more — I'm braced for it. The thunder 
of your words has soured the milk of hur 



if I had Blunderbuss Hall 
tncestry in the O'Tri; 
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tny breast ! Zounds ! as the man in the play says, " 1 could 
do such deeds." 

Sir L. Come, come, there must be no passion at all in 
ihe case ; these thinga should always be done civilly. 

Acr. I must be in a passion. Sir Lucius ; I must be in 
a rage. Dear Sir Lucius, let me bo in a rage, if you love 
me. Come, here's pen and paper. [Sits down to lerite.] I 
would the ink were red ! Indite, i say, indite ! How shall 
I begin T Odds bullets and blades I I'll write a good bold 
hand, however. 

Sir L. Pray, compose yourself. 

Acr. Come, now shall I begin with an oath \ 

Sir L. Pho, pho ! do the thing decently. Begin now 



Thai's 



civil by half. 



wSir L. To prevtnl the confusion that might ariic — 
■-'- 'Veil. 

From our both addressing the same lady — 
Acr. Ay — there's the reason — same lady — Well. 
L. f shall expeet the favour of your company,— 
Zounds I I'm not asking him to dinner ! 
r L. Pny, be easy. 
M 3 
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Aer. Well, then, hmovr of your company,^ 

Sir L. To settle our pretensions, — 

Acr. Well. 

Sir L. Let me see ; a.y, King's-Mead-Relds will do ; U 
King" a-Mead-fidds. 

Acr. So, that's dooe. Well, I'll fold it up presently 
my own crest, a. hand and dagger, shall be the seal. 

Sir L. You see, now, tliia little esplajiation will put i 
Blop at oDCe to all confusion or niie understanding that migh 
arise between you. 

Acr. Ay, we fight lo present any misunderstanding. 

jSi> L. Now, I'll leave you to fix your own time, Talo 
tny advice, and you'll decide it thia evening, if you can 
then, let the worst come of it, 'twill be off your mind to 
morrow. 

Sir L. So I shall see nothing more of you, unless it b| 
by letter, till the evening. 1 would do myself the honoui 
to carry your message ; but, to tejl you a secret, I believe . 
shall hare just Guch another affair on my own hands. Then 
is a gay captain here who put a jest on me lately at the ea 
petise of my country, and I only want to fall in with tb 
gentleman, to call him out. 

Acr. By my valour, I should like to see you fight firet 
Odds life, I should like to see you kill him, if it was ooli 
to get a little lesson ! 



EXTRACT FROM THE SIEGE OF VALEHCl.l Mrs. HcmcBM. 

Men of Valencia 1 ia an hour like this. 

What do ye here ? 

E'en now, the children of your chief are led 

Forth by the Moor to perish! — Shall this be, — 

Shall the high sound of such a name be hushed, 

1' th' land to which for ages it hath been 

A battle-word, as 'twere some passing note 

Of shepherd music? — Must this work be done, 

And ye lie pining here, as men in whom 

The pulse which God hath made for noble thought 

Can so be thrilled no longer? Are ye so poor 
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Of Boul, my counirfmea ! that ye can draw 
Strenglh rrom no deeper source than that wbicfa sends 

The red bloud mantling through the Jayous veius, 

And gives the fleet step wings? — Why, how have age 

And sensitive womanhood ere now endured, 

Tbrough pangs of searching fire, in some prond cause. 

Blessing that agony f — Think ye the power 

Which bore them nobly up, aa if to leach 

Tbe torturer whose eternal Heaven had set 

Bounds to his sway, was earthy, of this earth. 

This dull nioitalily 1 — Nay, itien look on me I 

Death's touch hath marked me, and 1 stand amongst yoi 

As one whose place, i' th' sunshine of your world. 

Shall soon be lea to till 1—1 say, the brealb 

Of th' incense, floating through yon fano, shall scarce 

Pass from your path before me ! But even now, 

I have that wilhiu me, kindling through the dust, 

Whicii from all time hath made high deeds its voice 

And token to the nations ! — Look on me ! 

Why hath Heaven poured fotth courage, as a dame. 

Wasting the womanish heart, which must be still'd 

Yet sooner for its swill consumiug brightness, ^ 

If not to shame your doubt, and your despair. 

And your soul's torpor I — Yet, arise and arm 1 

It may not be too late. For whom 

Hath He, who shakes the mighty with a bresth 

From their high places, made the fearfiilness. 

And ever-wakeful presence of his power. 

To the pale startled earth most manifest. 

But for the weak 1 — Was'l for the lieim'd and crown'd 

That suns were stay'd at noonday ? — Stormy seas 

As a rill parted ? — Mail'd archangels sent 

To wither up the strength of kings with death ? 

— I tell you if these marvels have been done, 

'Twas for the wearied aud tb' oppressed of men ; 

They needed such ! — And generous faith hath power 

By her prevailing spirit, e'en yet to work 

Deliverances, whose inJe shall live with those 

Of the great elder time I — Be of good heart ! 

W/io is forsaken ? — He that gives the thought 

A place within his breast ! — 'Tis not for you. 

— Know ye this banner I 'Tis the Cid's. The Cid'a ! 

Who bteathes that name but in th' exulting tone 

Which the heart rings to 1 — Why, the very wind 
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As it swells out the noble standard's fold 

Hath a triumphant sound ! — Tiie Cid's ! — it moved 

Even as a sign of victory tlirough the land. 

From the free akies ne'er stooping (o a foe ! 

Ye linger still ? — Upon this very air. 

He that was born in happy hpui for Spain, 

Pour'd forth hia conquering spirit ! — "Twos the breeze 

From your own mountains which came down to wave 

This banner of his battles, as it drooped 

Above the champion's death-bed. Nor even then 

Its tale of glory closed. They made no moan 

O'ei the dead hero, and no dirge was sung. 

But the deep tambour and the fihrill horn of war 

Told when the mighty pass'd ! — They wrapt him not 

With the pale shroud, but braced the warrior's form 

in war-array, and on his barbed steed, 

As for a triumph, rear'd him ; marching forth 

In the hush'd midnight from Valencia's walls, 

Beleaguer'd then, as now. Alt silently 

The stately funeral moved : — but who was he 

That follow'd, charging on the tall while horse, 

AndiWith the solemn standard, broad and pale, 

Waving in sheets of snow-light I — And the cross. 

The bloody cross, far-blazing Jrom his shield, 

And the fierce meteor-sword ? — They fled, they fled ! 

The kings of Afric, with their countless hosts. 

Were dust in his red path ; — The scimetar 

Was shivered as a reed 1 — for in thai hour 

The warrior-saint that keeps the watch for Spain, 

Was arm'd betimes ! — And o'er that fiery field 

The Cid's high banner stream'd ail joyously, 

For still its lord was there ! Will he see 

The noble stem hewn down, the beacon-light 

Which his house for ages o'er the land 

Hath shone through cloud and storm, thus quench'd at once t' 

Will he not aid his children in the hour 

Of this their uttermost pcriH — Awful power 

Is with the holy dead, and there are times 

When the tomb halh no chain they cannot burst! 

— Is it a thing forgotten, how he woke 

From its deep rest of old, remembering Spain, 

In her great danger? — At the night's mid-watch 

How Leon started, when the sound was heard 

That shook her dark and hollow-echoing streets. 



Aa with tbe heavy tramp of steel-clad men, 

By thousands marching through ! — For he had risen ! 

The Campeador was on hia march agaio, 

And in his arms, and followed by his hosts 

Of shadowy spearmen I — He had left the world 

From which we are dimly parted, and gone Ibrth, 

And call'd bis buried warriors from their sleep. 

Gathering them round him to deliver Spain ; 

For Afric was upon her! — Morning broke — 

Day rushed through the clouds of battle ; — but at eve 

Our God had triumph'd, and the rescued land 

Sent up a shout of victory from the field. 

That rock'd her ancient mountains. 



r SECTION LI. 
NOVA LL HOMO NT CHAKUI SIoSS ingET. 

Charmi. The cause 

We come to offer to your lordship's censure, 
Is in itself so noble, that it needs not 
Or rhetoric in me that plead, or favour 
From your grave lordsiiip to determine of it ; 
Since to tbe praise of your impartial justice, 

1 Which guilty, nay, condemned men, dare not scan 
t will erect a trophy of your mercy. 
To say, the late dead marshal, 
The father of this young lord here, my client. 
Hath done his country great and faithliil service, 
Might task me of impertinence, to repeat 
What your grave lordship cannot but remember. 
He, in his life, became indebted to 
These thrifty men, (I will not wrong their credits, 
By giving them the attributes they now merit,) 
And failing, by tbe fortune of the wars, 
Of means to free himself from his engagements, 
He was arrested, and, for want of bail, 
Imprison'd at their suit ; and, not long after. 
With loss of liberiy, ended his life. 
And, though it be a maxim in our laws. 
All suits die with the person, these men's malice 
la death finds matter for their hale to work qp, 
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Denying him the decent rites of bUTJal, 
Which the sworn enemies ofihe christian faith 
Grant freely to their slaves. May it therefore please 
Your lordship ao to fashion your decree. 
That, what their cruelty doth forbid, your pity 
May give allowance to. 

Noeall. How long have you, air. 

Practised in court? 

Char. Some twenty years, my lord. 

Nov. By your gross ignorance, it should appear 
Not twenty days. 

Ckar, I hope I hare given no cause 

In this, my lord. 

Nov. How dare you move the court 

To the dispensing with an act conlirm'd 
By parliament, to the terror of all bankrupts? 
Go home ; and with more care peruse the statutes : 
Ot the next motion, savouring of this boldness. 
May force you, sir, to leap, against your will. 
Over the place you plead at. 

Char. I foresaw this. 

Romnnt. Why does your lordship think the moting oE ' 
A cause more honest than this court had ever 
The honour to determine, cau deserve 
A check like this 1 

Nov. Strange boldness ! 

Rom. 'Tia fit freedom : 

Or, do you conclude an advocate cannot hold 
His credit with the Judge, unless he study 
His face more than the cause for which he pleads ? 
Or cannot you, that have the power 
To qualify the rigour of the laws 
When you are pleased, take a little from 
The strictness of your sour decrees, enacted 
In favour of the greedy creditors. 
Against the o'erthrown debtor? 

Noe. Sirrah! you that piate 

Thus saucily, what are you ? 

Rom. Why, I'll tell thee, 

Thou purple-colour'd man ! I am one to whom 
Thou ow'st the means thou hast of sitting there, 
A corrupt elder. 

The robe thou wear'st is my gift ! and those eyes, 
That meet no object so base as their master. 
Had beeu long since torn from the guilty head, 




II thy prayers, thou ever liidst thy tongue. 

Nov. Shall such an iusolence pass unpunished ! 

Rom. Yet 1, ihat, in mj setvice done my country, 
Disdain to be put in the scale with thee, 
Confess myself unworthy to be valued 
With the least part, nay, hair of the dead marshal ; 
Of whose so many glorious undertakiugs, 
Make choice of any oae, and that the nicanest, 
Perform'd against the aubtila foK of France, 
The poHiic Louis, or the more desperate Swiss, 
And 'twill outweigh all the good purposes, 
Though put in act, that ever gownmau practised. 

Noo, Away with him to prison ! 

Rom. If that curses, 

Urged justly, and breathed forth su, ever fell 
On those that did deserve them, let not mine 
Be spent in vain now, that thou from this instant 
Mayst, in lliy fear that they will fall upon thee. 
Be sensible of the plagues they shall hriug with them. 
And for denying of a little earth, 
To cover what remains of our great soldier. 
May nl) your friends prove false, your factors thieves. 
And, while you live, your riotous heirs undo you ! 
And thou, the patron of their cruelty, 
Of all thy lordships live not to be the owner 
or so much dirt as will conceal a dog, 
Or, what is worse, thyself in ! And thy years. 
To th' eud thou mayst be wretched, I wish many; 
And, as thou hast denied the dead a grave. 
May misery in ihy life make thee desire oae — 
Which men and all the elements keep from thee ! 

K Beverley. I Asi here, to attend your pleasure, sir. 
Fidik. To witness your own irretrievable ruin, sir! I 
comes it, Mr. Beverley, how comes it, I say, that you 1 
hitherto kept your adventuring in the alley, your infan 
gunbling in Indici-stock, ao proibuad a Becr«t bou 
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your reproaches, Mr. Fable ! They are 
ow ati my fault, and all my misery. Ruin 
stare me in the face, and drive me to de- 
in hopes I had cherished of avoiding both 
■ sre frustrated ; and there is not at this moment a more pit- 
I iable object than the wretch yon now see before you. 
I Fab. Pitiable I And what part of your conduct, sir, haa 
I entitled you to compassion? To that compassion, which 
I the characteristic humanity of this nation has ever shown 
I to the unfortunate I — sometimes, indeed, to the imprudent ? 
I Have you, sir, any claim to this 1 You, who have so groas- 
I ly abused the mutual confidence between man and man, and 
I betrayed the important trust reposed in you — What ! a 
I banker! a banker, Mr. Beverley, not only squandering his 
I own fortune, but playing with the property of others ! — the 
P property of unconscious persons silently melting away, as 
I if by forgery, under his hands, without their own prodigaJ- 
I ity ! And is such a man, because he is at length buried 
I in the ruin he has pulled down on others, an object of com* 
I passion ? No, sir, nothing is to be lamented but the mild- 
1 ness of his punishment. 

I Bey. The very atrociousnesa of his crime, the pungency 
I of his guilt and remorse, which put him upon a rack se* 
I verer than any penal laws could devise, still render him an 
I object of pity. 

L Fall. Your remorse and reformation, I fear, were but 
I hypocrisy. Where was that ingenuous confidence that 
\ would else have prompted you to lay open this dark transac- 
I tion, as well as the rest of your unjustiliabie extravagance ? 
I Tour candour, in that instance, would at least have argued 
I the sincerity of your professions, and afforded a real proof 
r of your penitence. 

I Bev. Oh, Sir, do not attribute my silence to deceit ! I 
\ bad been taught to hope and believe that the event would 
I have proved prosperous ; and thought to have surprised you 
I ' with my unexpected good fortune. But, oh, what a cruel 
I ^reverse have I now to experience I 

r Fab. A reverse that the daily experience of thousands 
r might have warned you to avoid, rather than to build your 

-hopes on such a sandy foundation. The tide of eastern >l 
I .tiches flowing in upon us, which might have scattered plei^-l 
L ty over our country, such adventurers as you, Mr. Beverley, 
K.'liaTe rendered the parent of poverty, and the means of al- 
^mosl general bankruptcy. A simple individual to rise to- 
E4ay woi^h half a million — an undone man to-morrow I Ax9 
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these the principles of commerce? Were these the leBsona 
which your worthy father transmitted to you ? or which 
I have inculcated ? 

Bev. Hai?e mercy, Mr. FaUle; consider my Bitualion, 
and do nol seek to aggravate the horrors of it! — I who so 
lately thought myself in the road to prosperity, hoping to 
retrieve my fortune, and redeem my character, now shortly 
to be branded as the most faitiiless of beings, the basest 
of mankind ! — Distraction ! 

I^ab. Your situation, I own, is dreadful ; but by what 
an unpardonable complication of depravity have you brought 
it upon yourself, Mr. Beverley ! Not content with one spe- 
cies of enormity, hut industriously multiplying your ruin, 
and combining in yourself the double vices of a rnan of 
business,and a man of pleasure! Gambling llie wliole morn- 
ing in the alley, and sitting down at night to qainze and 
hazard at St. James's ; by turns, making yourself a prey to 
the rooks and sharks at one end of the town, and t!ie bulls 
and bears at the other! Formerly, a young spendthrift 
was contented with one species of prodigality — but it was 
reserved for you and your precious associates to compound 
this new medley of folly, this olio of vice and entravagance, 
at once including the dissoluteness of an abandoned de- 
bauchee, the chicanery ofapetlyfogger, and (he dirty trick- 
ing of a fraudulent stock-jobbing broker. 

Bev. Go on; go on. Sir! it is less than I merit, and I 
can endure it with patience. My late humiliation was but 
the prologue to my total ruin. The most desperate calamity 
cannot now make me more miserable. 

I^ab. Oh, Beverley ! did you but know the consolation 
I had in store for you, the scliemes I had formed to maka 
you easy in your circumstances, you would still more regrel 1 
this cruel disappointment. Go, young man ! go to those J 
friends on whom you formerly placed such reliance, anj 1 
try what they will contribute to deliver you from n 
Leave me awhile — studying to exert my weak endeav 
preserve my friend — or, if they fail, struggling to a 
mind with fortitude and patience. 

Bev. Where shali I direct myself ? to whom siiall I ap- 1 
ply f My situation, I fear is hopeless. The inhabitant of k I 
dungeon, under sentence of execution, is in a state of hap> r 
9 what I feel at this 
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SECTION LIII. 

JUCURTHA IN PRISON Hev. C. Wolfe. 

Well — is the rack prepared — the pincers heated ? 

Where is ihc scourge? How — not employed in Rome f 

We Lave ihem in Numidia. Not iu Rome 1 

I'm Eorry for it ; I could enjoy it now ; 

I might have felt them yesterday ; but now, — ii 

Now I have seen my funeral procession ; 

The chariot-wheels of Marius ha»e roll'd o'er me : 

His horses' hoofs have trampled me in triumph ; 

I have attaia'd that terrible consummation 

Itly sou] could stand aloof, and from on high 

Look down upon the ruins of my body 

Smiling in apathy ; 1 fee] no longer; t 

I challetioe Rome tu give another pang. i 

Oh ! tiow he smiled, when he bclicld mc pause 

Before his car, and scowl upon the mob ; 

The curse of Rome was burning on my lips. 

And I had gnaw'd my chain, and huri'd it at them. 

Rut that I knew he would have smiled again. 

A king ! and led before the gaudy Marios, 

Before those shouting masters of the uorld. 

As if I had been conquer'd : while each street, < 

Each peopled wall, and each insulting window, 

Peal'd forth their brawling triumphs o'er my head. 

Oh ! for a lion from thy woods, Numidia ! — 

Or had I, in that moment of disgrace, 

Enjoy'd the freedom hut of yonder slave, < 

I would have made my monument in Rome. 4 

Yet am I not that fool, tbal Roman fool, 4 

To tbink disgrace entombs the hero's soul, — i 

toi ever damps his fires, and dims his glories ; 

That no bright laurd can adorn (he brow 

That once has bow'd ; no victory's trumpet-sound 

Can droivn in joy the rattling of his chains ? 

What avails it now. 
That my proud views despised the narrow limits, 
Which minds that span and measure out ambition 
Had fix'd to mine ; and, while I seem'd intent 
On savage subjects and NumidJan forests, 
My soni had pnss'd the bounds of Africa! — 
Defeated, overthrown I yet to the last 



li^fnbition taught me hope, and still my mind, 

rough danger, flight, und carnage, graap'd dominion ; 
ind had not Bocchus — curses, curses on him !— 

■'''What Rome has done, she did it (or ambition ; 

|-What Rome has done, I might— I would have done ; 
IPhat thou hast done, thou wretch ! — Oh had she proved 
Koblj deceitful : had she seized the traitor, 
And joined him with the fate of the betrayed, 
t had forgiven her all ; for he had been 
"" i consolation of ray prison hours ; 
mid forget my woes tu Btlnging him ; 
ind if, before this day, his little soul 
Had not in bondage wept itself away, 

md Jugurtha should hate triumph'd o'er him. 
lok here, thou caitiff, if [hou canst, and see 
The fragments of Jugurtha ; view him wrapt 
In the last shred he borrowed from Nnmidia; 
'Tis coi'er'd with the dust of Rome ; behold 
Hia rooted gaze upon the chains he wears. 
And on the channels they have wrought upon him ; 
Then look around upon his dungeon walla. 
And view yon scanty mat, on which his frame 
He Hings, and rushes from his thoughts to sleep. 

Sleep! 
I'll sleep no more, until I sleep for ever : 
When I slept last, I heard Adherbal scream. 
I'll sleep no more I I'll think until I die : 
My eyes shall pore npnn my miseries, 
Until my miseries shall be no more. 
Yet wherefore did ho scream ? Why, I have heaid 
His ItBtng scream, — it was not half so frightful. 
Whence comes the difference 1 When the man was living, 
Why, I did gaze upon his couch of torments 
With placid vengeance, and each aoguish'd cry 
Gave me stern eatisfactioD ; now he's dead. 
And his lips move not ; — yet his voice's image 
Flash'd such a dreadful darkness o'er ray aoul, 
I would not mount Numidia's throne again. 
Did ev'ry night bring such a scream as that. 
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Walforl. 
Without a farewell, Hubert I Fly a 
' Cnwearied in his study to advance yoa 1 
What have 1 e'er possess'd which was not yours ? 
Or rather did not court you to command it? 
Who ever yet arrived to any grace. 
Reward, or trust from me, hut his approaches 
Were by your fair reports of hitn preferr'd I 
And what is more, I made myself your servant, 
In making you the master of those eecrets 
Which not the rack of conscience could draw from n 
Nor I, when I ask'd mercy, trust my prayers with ; 
Yet, ailer these assurances of love, 
These ties and bonds of friendship, to forsake me ! 
Forsake me as an enemy I Come, you must 
Give me a reason. 

Hubert. Sir, and so I will; 

If I may do't in private, and you hear it. 

Wol. You have your wilt ; sit down. 
And use the liberty of our first friendship. 

Hub. Friendship ? When you prov'd traitor lirsl 
vanish'd ; 
Nor do I owe you any thought but hate. 
I know my flight hath forfeited my head ; 
And, so I may make you lirst undiirstand 
What a strange monster you have made yourself, 
I welcome it. 

Wul. To me this is strange language. 

Hub. To you I why, what are you 1 

Wol. Your prince and masU 

The earl of Flanders, 

Hub. By a proper title 1 

Rais'd to't by cunning, circumvention, force, 
Blood, and proscriptions ! 

Wul. And in all this wisdom. 

Had I not reason, when, by Gerrard's plots, 
I should have first been called to a strict account. 
How, and which way I had consum'd that muss 
Of money, as they term it, in the war ; 
Who underhand had by his ministers 
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Detracted my great actions, made my faith 
And loyalty suspected ; in which failing 
He sought my life by practice ? 

Hub. With what forehead 

Do you speak this to me, who (as I know'l) 
Must and will say, 'tis faJse ? 

Wol. My guard there ! 

Hub. Sir, 

You bade me sit, and promis'd you would hear, 
Which 1 now say you shall ! Not a sound more ! 
For I, that am contemner of miae own, 
Am master of your life ! then, here's a sword 
Between you and alt aids, air. Though you blind 
The credulous beast, the multitude, you pass not 
These gross untruths on me. 

Wol. How ? gross untruths ? 

Hub. Ay, and it is favourable language ; 
They had been in a mean man lies, and foul ones. 

TVol. You take strange license. 

Hub. Yes ; were not those rumours, 
or being called unto your answer, spread 
By your own followers ? and weak Gerrard wrought. 
But by your cunning practice, to believe 
That you were dangerous ; yet not to be 
Punish'd by any former course of law. 
But first to be made sure, and have your crimes 
Laid opeu after? which your quaint train taking, 
You fled unto the camp, and there crav'd humbly 
Protection for your innocent life, and that. 
Since you had 'scap'd the fury of the war. 
You might not fall by treason ; and for proof. 
You did not for your own ends make this danger, 
Some that had been before by you suborn'd, 
Came forth and took their oaths they had been hir'd 
By Gerrard to your murder. This once heard, 
And easily belicTcd, th' enraged soldier. 
Seeing no further than the outward man, 
Snatch'd hastily his arms, ran to the court, 
Kill'd all that made resistance, cut in pieces 
Such as were servants, or thought friends to Gerrard. 
Vowing the like to him. 

Wol. Will you yet end ? 

Hub. Which he foreseeing, with his son, the earl, 
Forsook the city ; and by secret ways, 
(As you give out, and we would gladly hare it) 
■ N 3 



Aa it swells out the noble standard's fold 

Hath a triumphant sound ! — The Cid's ! — it moved 

Even as a. sign of cictory through the land, 

From the free skies ne'er stooping to a. foe I 

Ye lipger still ? — Upon thia very air. 

He that was born in happy hpur for Spain, 

Pour'd forth hiaconqueriug spirit ! — "Tviaa the breeze 

From your own mountaias tvhich came down to wave 

This banuer of his battles, as it drooped 

Above the cbampion's death-bed. Nor even theo 

Its tale of glory closed. They made no moan 

O'er the dead hero, and no dirge was sung, 

But the deep larobour and the shrill hora of war 

Told when the mighty pass'd I — They wrapt him not 

With the pale shroud, but braced the warrior's form 

In war-array, and on his barbed steed, 

As for a triumph, rear'd him ; marching forth 

In the hush'd midnight from Valencia's walls, 

Beleaguer'd then, as now. All silently 

The stately funeral moved : — but who was he 

That follow'd, charging on the tall white horse, 

And<wiih the solema staiidard, broad and pale, 

Waving in sheets of anow-ligbt ! — And the cross. 

The bloody cross, far-blazing Irom his shield. 

And the fierce meteor-sword 1 — They fled, they fled ! 

The kings of Afric, with their countless hosts, 

Were dust in his red path ; — The scimetar 

Was shivered as a reed [ — for in that hour 

The warrior-saint that keeps the watch for Spain, 

Was arm'd betimes '. — And o'er that fiery field 

The Cid's high banner stream'd all joyously, 

For still its lord was there ! Will he see 

The noble stem hewn down, the beacon-light 

Which his house for ages o'er the land 

Hath shone through cloud and storm, thus quench'd at oncetjl 

Will he not aid his children in the hour 

Of this their uttermost peril 1 — Awful power 

Is with the holy dead, and there aie times 

When the tomb halh no chain they cannot burst! 

— Is it a thing forgotten, how he woke 

From its deep rest of old, remembering Spain, 

In her great danger 1 — At the night's mid-watch 

How Leon started, when the sound was heard 

That shook her dark and hollow-echoing streets, 



As wilh the heacy tramp of steel-clad men. 
By thouaaods tnarcbing througli ! — Far he had risei 
The Campeador was on hia march agaio, 
And in his arms, and followed by his hosts 
Of shadow; spearmpn ! — He had leil the world 
From which we are dimly parted, and gone Ibrth, 
And catl'd his buried warriors from their sleep. 
Gathering them round him to deliver Spain ; 
For Afric was upon her I — Morning broke — 
Day rushed throggh the clouds of battle; — but al e 
Our God had triumph'd, and the rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field. 
That rook'd her and 



SECTION LI. 

I A KM 1 Slas singer. 

Charmi. The cause 

We come to offer to your lordship's censure. 
Is in itself so noble, thai it needs not 
Or rhetoric in me that plead, or favour 
From your grave lordship to determine of it ; 
Since to the praise of your impartial justice, 

1 Which guilty, nay, condemned men, dare not scandal) 
t will erect a trophy of your mercy. 
To say, tlie late dead marshal. 
The father of this young lord here, my client. 
Hath done his country great and faithful service, 
Might task me of impertinence, to repeal 
What your grave lordship cannot but remember. 
He, in his life, became indebted to 
These thrifty men, (I will not wrong their credits. 
By giving them the attributes ihey now merii,) 
And failing, by the fortune of the wars. 
Of means to free himself from his engagements, 
He was arrested, and, for want of bail, 
Imprison'd al their suit ; and, not long after. 
With loss of liberty, ended his life. 
And, though it be a maxim in our laws. 
All suits die with the person, these men's malice 
Jn death Qnds matter Toe their hate to worl; pp, 
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Denying him the decent rites of burial. 
Which the sworn enemies of ihe christian faith 
Grant freely to their slaves. May it therefore please 
Your lordship so to fashion your decree. 
That, what their cruelty doth forbid, your pity 
May give allowance to. 

Noeall. How long have you, sir, 

Practised in court ? 

Char. Some twenty years, my lord. 

Nob. By your gross ignorance, It should appear 
Not twenty days. 

■"' I hope I have given no cause 






Char. 
In this, my lord. 

Nov. 
To the dispensing 
By parliament, to the lerr< 
Go home; aDd with more 
Or the next motion, 
May force you, air, to leap, against your will, 
" r the place you plead 



you move the court 
.ci conlirm'd 
of all bankrupts? 
ire peruse the statutes : 
if this boldnt 



Cha, 



I for. 



V this. 



Romont. Why does your lordship think the moving of ^ 
A cause more honest than this court had ever 
The honour to determine, can deserve 
A check like this ? 

Nov. Strange boldness ! 

Rom. 'Tis lit freedom : 

Or, do you conclude an advocate cannot hold 
His credit with the judge, unless he study 
His face more than the cause for which he pleads ? 
Or cannot you, that have the power 
To qualify the rigour of the laws 
When you are pleased, take a little from 
The strictness of your sour decrees, enacted 
In favour of the greedy creditors, 
Against the o'erthrown debtor t 

Non. Sirrah ! you that prate 

Thus saucily, what are you 1 

Rom. Why, I'll tell thee, 

Thou purple-colour'd man ! I am one to whom 
Thou ow'st the means thou hast of sitting there, 
A corrupt elder. 

The robe thou wear'st is my gift '. and those eyes, 
That meet no object so base as their master, 
Had been long since torn from the guilty head, 



And thou tliyself a alHve to some needy Swiss, 
Had I not worn a sword, and used ii l>etler 
Than, in thy prayers, ihou ever didsi thy tongue. 

Nov. Sliall such an ineolence pass unpunished ! 

Rom. Yel 1, that, in my eervice done my country. 
Disdain to be put in the scale with ihee, 
Confess myself unworthy to be valued 
With the least part, nay, hair of the dead marshal ; 
Of whose BO many glorious undertakings, 
Make choice of any one, and that liie meanest, 
Perform'd against the subtile fox of France, 
The politic Ixiuis, or the more desperate Swiss, 
And 'twill outweigh all the good purposes, 
Though put in act, that ever gnwninan practised. 

Nov. Away with him to prison I 

Rom. If that curses, 

Urged justly, and breathed forth su, ever fell 
On those that did deserve them, let not mine 
Be spent in vain now, that thou from this instant 
Mayst, in thy fear that they will Tali upon ihce. 
Be sensible of the plagues they shall bring with them. 
And for denying of a little eartli. 
To cover what remains of our great aoidier, 
May all your friends prove false, your factors thieves, 
And, while you live, your riotous heirs undo you 1 
And thou, the patron of their cruelty, 
Of all thy lordships live not to be the owner 
Of so much dirt as will conceal a dog. 
Or, what is worse, thyself in I And thy years, 
To ih' end thou mayst be wretched, I wish many ; 
And, as tliou liast denied the dead a grave. 
May misery in thy life make thee desire one — 
Which men and all the elements keep from thee ! 



SECTION LII. 

lY — PABLE George Colmwi. 



I 

^^^KUBeva-ky. I am here, to attend your pleasure, sir. 

^^"»J^a6/f. To witness your own irretrievableruin, sir! How 
comes it, Mr. Beverley, how comes it, 1 say, that you have 
hitherto kept your adventuring in the alley, your infamoua 
gambling in Indi^-slock, so profound a secret (rom ma 1 
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I advance or Ills ravages; but Scipio looked into the ages 
that were paat, and aaw ihe prefiguratioo of Rome's delir- 
erance. We are told that the muse of history descended 
Qpoii the meditating hero ; that slie showed him the harboui 
of Syracuse, and told him a tale of former days : " That 
:|ii the dead of night, when Syracuse was plimged in uni- 
'versal mourning and consternation, when the OTerwhelming 
SBVf of Carthage was riding in her harbour, and the next 
'day's hght, threatened to conduct the enemy into her cita- 
del, — with a policy unique and sublime, she clandestinely 
gdismissed her garrison to the coast of Africa, and when the 
senate of Carthage expected the galea of Syracuse to open, 
i<hey heard that the warriors of Syracuse were beneath her 
own walls." The hero applied the glorious suggestion : — 
ifae embarked his legions — he sailed to Africa ; he left the 
tost of Carthage in Italy, and obeyed the instructions of 
history. And did she instruct him aright! — You will read 
your answer in the tears of Hannibal when he threw his last 
look upon the delightful plains of Italy. 

Such was the beaeiit of historical retrospect in ancient 
days ; but its value is 410W incalculably augiiieuled ; for, of 
the sciences, history is that which is always advancing. 
Mathematics and philosophical improvements may be long 
at a stand ; poetry and the arts are often stationary, often 
retrograde; hut every year, every month, every day is con- 
tributing its knowledge to the grand magazine of historical 
^^_ experience. Look at what the last years have added, and 
^^L behold how history gathers as she rolls along — what new 
^^H attractions she holds forth to mankind. But, with what an 
^^^F Accession of beauty she invites the Briton to the study of 
^^^ her charms, while she recounts the acta and heroism and 
glories of her country ! 

Let the energies of England be extinct; let her armies 

kbe overwhelmed ; — let her navy become the spoil of the en- 
emy and the ocean ; — let the national credit become a by- 
word ; let the last dregs of an exhausted treasury be wrung 
■from her coffers ; — let the constitution crumble ; — let the 
snemy ride in her capital, and her frame fall asunder in 
political dissolution ; — then stand with history on one band, 
,«nd oratory on the other, over the grave in which her ener- 
■gieslie entombed, — and cry aloud ! Tell her that there was 
4a time when the soul of a Briton would not bend before 
the congregated world ; — tell her that she once called her 
sons around her and wrung the charter of ber liberties from 
ft reluctant despot's hand ;-^tell her thai she was the puent 
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of the band of brothers that fought on Crispin's day : — tell 
her that Spain sent forth a nation upon the seas afrainst her, 
and that England and the elements overwhelmed it : — tell 
her that six centuries were toiling to erect the edifice ofher 
constitution, and that at length the temple arose ; — tell her 
that there a ' ' ' 
victory has 

^^ '< That the spirita of lier falhers 
^^V Shall start from ev'ry ivave, 

^^^ For the decic it wna their field of fame, 

Pf And oeaan was llieir grave :"- 

When the earth opened upon Lisbon and swallowed her in 
the womb, — tell her that she stretched her hand across the 
seas and raised her from the bowels of the earth into the 
world again : — tell her that when the enemy of human lib- 
erty arose, the freedom of the whole world look refuge with 
her; that, with an arm of victory, alone and unaided, she 
flung back the usurper, till recreant Europe blushed with 
shame ; — tell her all this ; and 1 say that the power of leth- 
argy must be omnipotent, if she does not shake the dual 
from her neck, and rise in flames of annihilating ven- 
geance on her dealroycr. 

For the reader of history, every hero has fought — every 
philosopher has instructed — every legislator has organized ; 
every blessing was bestowed — every calamity was inflicted 
for hia information. In public, he is in the audit of his 
counsellors, and enters the senate with Pericles, Solon, and 
Lycurgus about him : in private, he walks among the tombs 
of the mighty dead ; and every tomb is an oracle. But 
who is he that sliould pronounce this awakening call ? who 
is he whose voice should be the trumpet and war-cry to an 
enslaved and degraded nation 1 — It should bo the voice of 
such an one as he who stood over slumbering Greece, and 
uttered a noie at which Athens started from her indolence, 
Thebes roused from her lethargies, and Macedon trembled. 



■^ SECTION LVir. 

JP ' ORLANDO — ADAM Sliohpeare. 

Orlando. Who's there? 

Adam. What! my young master! — O, ray gentle n 
O, my kind moBtHj O'yuNi nemory 
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Of old Sir Rowland ! why, what btiugs jou here ? 

Why are you virtuous 1 Why do people love you J 

And wherefore are you genUe, strong, and valiant? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 

The bony priser of the humorous duke 1 

Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies 7 

No more do yours ; your virtues, genlle master. 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that hears it ? 

Orla. Why, what's the matter 1 

Adam. O unhappy youth, 
Come not within these doors : within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — {no, no brother ; yet the son — 
Yet not the son ; — I will not call him son — 
Of him I was about to call his father,) 
Hath heard your praises ; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you use to lie. 
And you within it; if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you olf : 
I overheard him and his practices. 
This is no place, this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orla. Why, whither, Adam, wouidat thou have me go^ 

Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orla. What, would thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or, with a base and boisterous aword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother, 

Adam. But do not so : I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifly hire I saved under your father. 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame. 
And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 
Take that ; and he that doth Ihe ravens feed. 
Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you ; Let me be your servant ; 
- Though 1 look old, yet 1 ftoa ctroag aod lusty : 



Fw in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did ever with unbasliful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Thereibre my age la as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
In all your businesa and necessities. 

Orla. O good old man ; how well in thee appes 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweats for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke tlieir service up 
Even with the having ; it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
Id lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent. 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived J, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week ; 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better. 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 



SECTION LVIII. 

llO0B£ RR Y — VERG E S — TH E WATCH Ibid. 

Dogberry. Are you good men and true ? 

Verges. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
condemnation. 

Dog. Nay, that were a punialiment too good for them, 
if they should have any allegiance in them, being chosen 
for the prince's watch. 

Ver. Well, give them iheir charge, neighbour Dog- 
berry. 

O 



I 



I 



, wlio think you ttie most desartless 

r George Seacoal ; taf^ 



ISO 

Dog. Firs 
be constable. 

1 Watcli. Hugh Oatcake, 
they can write and read. 

t>og. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal; you are bl esse 
with a good name : lo be a well-ravoured man is the gili 
fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature. 

2 Wat. Both which, master constable 

Dog. You have; I knew it would be your answei^l 

Well, for your favour, sir, why, make no boost of it ; and'] 

for your writing and reading, lei that appear 

no need of such vanity. You are thought here to be tfa( 

most senseless and lit man for the constable of the watcb>' 

therefore bear you the lantern. This is your charge : 

shall curapreheod ail vagrom men ; you are to bid any maa^S 

stand in the prince's name. 

2 Wat. How if he will not stand ? 
Dog. Why then, take no note of him, but let him gofy 

and presently call the rest of the watch together, and thai 
your stars you aie rid of a knave. 

Ver. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is nonAl| 
of the prince's subjects. 

Dog. True, and they are to meddle with none hut lhii'% 
prince's subjects: — You shall also make no 
streets ; Tor, for the watch to babble and talk, is most toIeiv<| 
able, and not U 

3 Wat. We will rather sleep than talk ; we know what 
belongs to a watch. 

Dog. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman ; for 1 cannot see how sleeping should offend : 
only, have a care that your bills be not stolen. Well, yoo 
are to call at the ale-houses, and bid them that are drunk { 
get them to bed. 

2 Wat. How if they will not 1 

Why then, let them alone till they are sober ; if.J 






I then the belter a 



r, you may sayi-l 



Do^ 
they ( 
Ihey are not ine mi 

2 Wat. Well, i 

Dog. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by yiti^ 
tue of your office, to be no true man ; and, for such kind I 
of men, the less you meddle or make with those, why, ihv J 
BMre is for your honesty. ' r 

2 Wat. If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lajj 
hands on him 1 

Dog. Truly, by your office job may ; but, 1 think, 1 
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that touch pitch will be detiled : the most peaceable way for 
you, if you do take a. thief, is, to let him show himself what 
he is, and steal out of your company. 

Ver. You have always been called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will ; much 
more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Ver. If you hear a child cry in the nigbt, you must call 
to the nurse, and bid her still it. 

2 Wat. How, if the nurse be asleep, and will not hear 
us? 

Dog. Why then, depart in peace, and let the child wake 
her with crying : for the ewe that will not hear her Iamb 
when it baits, will never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Ver. 'Tis very true. 

Dog. This is the end of the charge. You, constable, 
are to present the prince's own person; if you meet the 
prince in the night, you may slay him. 

Ver. Nay, by'rtady that, I think, he cannot. 

Dog. Five shillings to one on't, with any man that 
knows the statutes, he may stay him : marry, not without 
the prince be willing: for, indeed, the watch ought to of- 
fend no man ; and it is an offence lo stay a man against his 
will. 

Ver. By'rlady, I think, it be so. 

Dug. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an (here 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me : keep your 
fellows' counsels and your own, and good night. Come, 
neighbour. 



SECTION LIX. 



..Jokn Gait. 



Moderation! — Yon, Mr. Renwick, counsel moderation 
— you recommend the door of peace to be still kept opeo— 
you doubt if the scriptures warrant us to undertake re- 
venge ; and you hope that our forbearance may work to 
repentance among our enemies. Mr. Renwick, you have 
hitherto been a preacher, not a sufferer; with you the re- 
sistance to Charles Stuart's government has been a thing 
of doctrine — of no more than doctrine, Mr. Renwick — 
with us it has been a consideration of facts. Judge ye 
tb^flfbre between yonnelf and na,— I ebj, between your- 



principles 
our fathers 



I 111 peac 



Klf and us; for I ask no olher judge to decide, whether 

Vt are not, by all the laws of God and man, justified in 

■Towing that we mean to do as we are done by. 

' And, Mr, Reuwick, you will call to mind, that 

I sore controversy, the cause of debate came not from a^ 

I We were peaceable chriatians, enjoying the shade of the-j 

I vine and the lig-tree of the gospel, planted by the caie &at( 

^'dierished by the blood of our forefathers, protected by the' 

I Jaws, and gladdened in our protection by the oaths and ib^' 

Teovenanta which the king had sworn to maintain, Tho- 

' Presbyterian freedom of worship was our properly,— 

were in possession and enjoyment, no man could call 

right to it in question, — the king had vowed, as a conditicMiH 

before he was allowed to receive the crown, that he 

preserve it. Yet, for more than twenty years, the 

been a most cruel, fraudulent, and outrageous endeavoar 

instituted, and carried on, to deprive us of that freedom, 

and birthright. We were asking do new thing from g( 

; taking no step to disturb governmeat,. 
with all men, when government, with the 
robber and the cruelty of a tyrant, demand- 
:nder those immunities of conscience which 
earned and defended ; to deny the gospel 
a.s it is written in the evangelists, and to accept the com- 
mentary of Charles Stuart, a man who has had no respect 
to the most solemn oaths, and of James Sharp, the apostate 
of St. Andrews, whose crimes provoked a deed, that but 
for their crimson hue, no man could have doubted to call ur, 
most foul murder. The king, and his crew, Mr. Renwick,'' 
are, to the indubitable judgment of all just men, the causeni' 
and the aggressors in the existing dilference between his< 
subjects and him. In so far, therctore, if blame there be, 
it lieth not with us nor in our cause. 

But, sir, not content with attempting to wrest from us 
our inherited freedom of religious worship, Charles Stuart 
and his abettors have pursued the courageous constancy 
lich wo have defended the same, with more aninio»- 
r did any crime. 1 speak not to you, Mr. 
Renwick, of your own outcast condition, — perhaps you de- 
light in the perils of martyrdom ; I speak not to those around i 
OH, who, in their persons, their substance, and their fami- 
lies, have endured the torture, poverty, and irremediable 
dishonour, — they may be meek and hallowed men, willing. 
to endure. But 1 call to mind what 1 am and was myself.. 
I think of my *(uietboiiM,-^ti8 all sibea. I ie<mil>be( ofit- 
' » f I — ^ ^. -1 '--^ 
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ity than they e 
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brave firat-born, — he was alairj at Bothwell-brigg. Why 
need I speik of ray honest brother ; the waves of the 
oceaD, commiasioneU by our persecutors, have triumphed 
over him iu the cold seas of the Orkneys ; and as for my 
wife, what was slie to you 1 Ye cannot be greatly disturbed 
that she ia in tier grave. No, ye are quiet, calm, and 
prudent persons ; it would be a moat indiscreet thing of 
you, you who have suffered no wrongs yourselves, to stir on 
her account; and then Row unreasonable I should be, 
were I to speak of two fair and innocent maidens. It is 
weak of me to weep, though they were my daughters. O 
men and christians, brothers, fathers ! but ye are content 
to bear with such wrongs, and I alone of all here may go 
to the gates of the cities, and try to discover which of the 
martyred heads mouldering there belongs to a son or a 
friend. Nor is it of any account whether the bones of those 
who were bo dear lo us, be exposed with the remains of mal- 
efactors, or laid in the sacred grave. To the dead all places 
are alike ; and to the slave what signifies who is master. 
Let us therefore forget the past, — let us keep open the door 
of reconciliation, — smother all the wrongs we have endured, 
and kiss the proud foot of the trampler. We have our 
lives, we have been spared ,' the merciless bloodhounds have 
not yetreached us. Let us therefore be humble and thank- 
ful, and cry to Charles Stuart, O king, live forever ! — for 
he has but cast us into a 6ery furnace and a lion's den. 

In truth, friends, Mr. Renwickia quite right. This feel- 
ing of indignation against our oppressors is a most impru- 
dent thing. If we desire to enjoy our own contempt, and 
to deserve the derision of men, and to merit the abhorrence 
of Heaven, let us yield ourselves to all that Charles Stuart 
and his sect require. We can do nothing better, nothing bo 
meritorious, nothing by which we can so reasonably hope for 
punishment here andcondemnation hereafter. But if there 
IS one man at this meeting, — 1 am speaking not of shapes 
and forms, but of feelings, — if there ia one here that feels 
as men were wont to feel,, he will draw hia sword, and 
say with me, Wo to the honae of Stuart ! Wo to the op- 
pressors ! And may a just God look with favour on our 
cause. 

O 2 
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SECTION LX. 

.. Than 



Edward. Whence is it those barbarians here again, 
I Those base, those murdering cowards, dare be seen ? 
r What new accursed attempt is now on foot? 
r Vhat new assassinatiou ? — Start'not, dcrvise. 

Tinge not thy caitilT cheek with redd'ning honour, 
I What, thou ! — Dost thou pretend to feel reproach t 
\ Art thou not of a shameless race of people, 
I Harden'd in aria of cruelty and blood, 
^ Perfidious all ? — Yes, have you not profan'd 
\ 'the faith of nations, broke the holy tie 
I That binds the familieE of earth together, 
t That gives even (oes to meet with generous trust, 
I And teaches war security 1 — Your prince, 
I'Tour prince has done it. And you should hereafler 
lAe hunted from your dena like savage beasts j 
I.'Bb crush'd like serpents 1 

*> ■ SeHm. If, king of England, in this weighty matter. 
On which depends the weal and life of thousands. 
You love and seek the truth, let reason judge. 
Cool, steady, quiet, and dispassioned reason. 
For never yet, since the proud selfish race 
Of men began to jar, did passion give. 
Nor ever can it give a right decision. 

Edie. Reason has judg'd, and passion shall chastise. 
Shall make you howl, ye cowards of the east! — 
What can be clearer? — This vile prince of Jaffa! 
This infamy of princes! sends a ruffian 
(By his own hand and seal commission'd, sends him) 
To treat of peace : and, as 1 read his letters, 
The villain stabs me. This, if this wants light. 
There is no certainty in human reasou ; 
If this not shines with all-con fin cing truth, 
Yon sun is dark. 

Scl. The impious wretch wlio did assail thy life, 
O king of England, was indeed an envoy 
Sent by the prince of Jaffa ; this we own ; 
But then he was an execrable bigot. 
Who, for such horrid purposes, had crept 
Into the cheated sultan's court and service. 
As by the traitor'a papers we have leua'd. 
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Edw. False, utterly false t the lie of guilty fear ! 
Yon all are bigots, robbera, ruffians all! 
It ia the very genius of your nation. 
Vindiciive rage, the thirst of blood consumes you : 
You live by rapine, thence your empire rose ; 
And your religion ia a mere pretence 
To rob and murder in the name of heaven. 

Sel. Be patient, prince, be more humane and just. 
You have your virtues, have your vices too ; 
And (ve have ours. The liberal hand of nature 
Has not created ub, nor any nation 
Beneath the blessed canopy of heaven. 
Of such malignant clay, but each may boast 
Their native virtues, and their Maker's bounty. 
You call us bigots. O 1 canst thou with that 
Reproach us, christian princel What brought thee hitherT 
What else but bigotry T What doat thou here ? 
What else but persecute'! The truth is great. 
Greater than thou, and I will give it way; 
Even thou thyself, in all thy rage, will hear it. 
From their remotest source, these holy wars, 
What have they breathed but bigotry and rapine 1 
Did not the first crusaders, when their zeal 
Should have shone out the purest, did they not, 
Led by the frantic hermit who began 
The murderooB trade, through their own countries spread 
The woes their vice could not reserve for ours 1 
Though this exceeds the purport of my message. 
Yet must I thus, insulted in my country. 
Insulted in religion, bid thee think, 
O king of England, on the difTerenl conduct 
Of aaraoens and christians; when beneath 
Your pious Godfrey, in the first crusade, 
Jerusalem was sack'd; and when beneath 
Our generous Saladin, it was retaken. 
O hideous sceue ! my soul within me shrinks, 
Abhorrent, from the view I Twelve thousand wretches, 
Receiv'd to mercy, void of all defence. 
Trusting to plighted faith, to purchas'd safely — 
Behold these naked wretches, in cold blood. 
Men, women, children — murder'd ! basely murdet'd!— 
The holy temple, which you came to rescue. 
Regorges with the barbarous profanation ; — 
The streets run dismal torrents : Drown'd in blood, 
Tbe very soldier eidiMis at hia oamage. 
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Couldst thou, O sun ! behold the blasting sight, 
And lifl again tliy sacred eye on iDortabT — 
A rulhlesa race ! who can do this, can do it. 
To please the general Father of mankind 1 — 
While nobler Saladin 

Edw. Away! begone! 

With thee, vile dervise, what have 1 to do ? 
1 lose ray hour of vengeance, I debase me, 
To hold this talk with thee. 

Sel While trutli and reaw 

Speak from my tongue, vile dervise as I am. 
Yet am I greater than the highest monarch, 
Who, from blind fury, grows the slave of passion. 
Besides, I come to justify a prince, 
Howe'et in other qualities below thee. 
In love of goodness, truth, humanity. 
And honour, sir, thy equal — yes, thy equal. 

Edw. What ! how ! compare me with a base assassin I^ 
A niatchlesa villain ! — Ha ! presumptuous dervise ! 
Thou gnaw'st thy quivering lip — a smother'd passion 
Shakes through thy frame. What viilany is that 
Thou dar'st not utter? — Wert thou not a wretch. 
Protected by thy habit, this right hand 
Should crush thee into atoms. Hence ! away 1 
Go tell ihy master that I hold him base, 
Beyond the power of words to speak his baseness ! 
A coward ! an assassinating coward ! 
And when I once have dragg'd him Ironi his city — 
Which I will straightway do — I then will make him, 
la all the gall and bitterness of guilt, 
Orinding; the vengeful steel betwixt his teeth, 
' Will make the traitor own it 

Sel. Never I 

Edw. Ha I 

Sel. Thou canst not, haughty monarch : — I am he ! 
1 j am this Selim I this insulted Selim ! 
[ Yet clear as day, and will confound thy passion, 

Edw. Thou Selim 1 

8d. I. 

Edw. Was ever guilt so bold t 

Sel. Did ever innocence descend to fear 1 

Edw. This bears some show of honour. Wilt thou thss'^ 
[ Decide it by the sword I 

Sel. I will do more- 

, Edw. How more 1 



IV '£e/. Decide it by superior reason 

f EdiB. No weaJt evasions. 
*^ 8d. If 1 uot convince ihee 

Kby thyself I am not of this crime 
Acquitted, then 1 grant thee thy demand. 
Nay, more ; yon yielded city Ehdl be thine : 
For know, hot prince, 1 should disdain a tlirone 
with honour. 
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..W. S. Landor. 



King. I RECEIVE with satisfaction ihe royal sons oi taf 
brother, the king of England, whose noble nature and high ' 
exploits have filled the whole space between him and me, 
and arc become as familiar to my people as fish and bread* 
fruit. 

Peel. Sire, we dispose indeed of his family and of his 
subjects unirersdiy; but we are not the sons of our most 
gracious king, illustrious as are our families and the tides I 
with which we are invested. 

Crok. Why tell the fool that we are not his soi 

King. You are then the liigh priest i 

Ftd. Not osaclly that neither, sire ; but 1 n 
do and say what I order. 

Kg. to Crok. And pray, mighty lord, by what appellfti 
tion am I to address your celestialityl 

Cruk. 1 am principal of the admiralily. 

Kg. to Int. What is adniitalily? 

Inf. All the ships and captains and admirals. 

Peel. His majesty seems faint. 

Croh He stares at me like a stuck pig. 

Kg. to Int. I cannot, with my ideas of propriety, falV 
down before him, hut any thing short of thai. Would he j 
permit mc to take his hand T ^ 

Int. I cannot answer for him. Time was, he would | 
hare been ready to lake mine — with a dollar in it. 

King. The other high lord governs the king's familM 
and people ; but this governs the king and the an: and t'' ' 
\raters and the world. Dog, dost grin ? 
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Int. I will tell your majesty another time how mis- 
taken you are. 

King. High and mighty, land-and-sea-and-sky lords, in 
order to render you the honours due to your rank and dig- 
nity, I, a stranger to you 

Ped. Sire, we are come only to announce to your maj- 
. CBty the pleasure his majesty the king of England wilt ex- 
I perience on receiving your majesty at his court. 

Kg. to Int. Is it the custom of the land to interrupt a 
person who ia speaking ? 

Int. It is the custom all over Europe, excepting Turkey, 
where manners are far more decorous. 

Kg. to Int. How do they do in their parliament ? 

Int. The same thing perpetually, unless the orator has 

•omething to give ihem. In that case there is no other in- 

, terruplion than applause ; and the wit of a college-scout, a 

tnail-coach -driver, or a quack's assistant upon a cart, is the 

inest in the world. 

King. Man, that is not the Sandwich tongue : I do not 
understand half the words. [To Peel.] Tell your king, 
O, king's-family-and-people-feeder, thai I forerun his wishes, 
and will be present at his court to-morrow. 

Peel. Dear Croker, do inform him, for upon my soul I 
\ have not the face, that he must pull olT that barbarous dress 
I of his, and order a court one. 

Crok. What have I to do with plucking and trussing 

he creature? Tell him yourself; it lies within your ot 

■ *ce. - 

I tiiat your maje^dy cannot be received i 

King. Oh ! I kno- 
I with me fifty court-dre 

Peel. Permit me to explain, 
I oourt-dreaa of the court of Englan 

King. I have not one. 

Peel. I will send a tailor to your majesty. 

Kg. to Int. What ia that T 

Int. One who makes court-dresses. 

Kg. to Int. In truth, no king was ever received wiA] 
more hospitality, kindnt 
I ttie first dignitaries of the state attend me. The court-tti;] 
I lor holds, I suppose, the third rank in the kingdoi 

There are some between, not many. He howeve 
Y'i» nest to the king himself, or rather his copartner, in c 



1 your majesT 



V it, I know it well : I have brou{ 



1 mean to uj, A^h 
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jeriing distinctions. Without him the grenteat and highest 
would be where I am ; and many a fellow escapes a kick 
by means of hia eilk bieechea. 

Kg. to Int. No wonder. The English laws, as captains 
have told me, make you pay for (he damage yoii do. But 
perhaps I have misunderstood you : perhaps the silk is a 
charm too against anger and thunder. 

Crok. Whal a bore ! 1 am out of all patience. 

King. Pray, how many dresses has your king? 

Peel. Sire, I cannot exactly teti your majesty how many 
his majesty has, not having the honour to preside over his 
wardrobe; but of course on gala-iiays he always wears a 

King. Gala-days I suppose are the days when he wres- 
tles and tears his clothes. For in ihis cold climate I can well 
imagine the richer may wrestle drest. But your king must 
have many suits. I am sensible of his affability and liber- 
ality, and shall be quite contented with such distinction as 
it may please his majesty to confer on me ; but among men 
of equal rank, unequal as the power may be, treaties may 
be formed, compacts settled — 

Crok. A slice of Sandwich, I trust, may come to us 
thereby; ay, Bob ! 

King. What dost mean, word-eater-and-voider ? 

lat. Your majesty's fine language does not supply nie 
with the words, and if I made an adequate sign of them, 1 
might be hanged. 

King. My language is the richest in the world, and the 
very best. I have two or three words for one thing. 

Int. Sire, we have twenty. Roguery, for instance. We 
box the compass and come quite round to honesty and hon- 
our; but some writers (not many indeed) make a distinc- 
tion, and put an s to the latter. 

King. We kings are very nice upon higher points, but 
not upon these. 

Crok. Your majesty was saying something of treaties 
and compacts. If I can serve you majesty in the iitterpre- 
tatioD of your royal wishes, you may command me. 

King. I have an interpreter here I can trust better. 

Crok. to Int. He never said that, you villain ! He has 



King. I request of that minister's celestiality, that he 
will not light his match where there is no gun. What faces 
these Europeans have ! they can fire them when they please. 
The great spirit has, la his wisdom, appointed all things 
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for the countries in which they exial. What a bleasing 
in these cold climates, where the water is turned into duet 
and rock, and the feathers that fall from heaven's birds and 
winged geniuses are colder than sea-ahells, that the higher 
and nobler part at least of the inhabitants can conjure up 
into their eyes, and between their cheeks, such a, quantity 
of flame and heat. 

reel Was that for us J 

Im. No, sir. 

Peel. If your Sandwichian tnajeaty is graciously 
posed to enter into any treaty with his Briu 
my royal master, 1 am empowered by his aforesaid, to 
his Britannic majesty, to receive, consider, and lay it before 
his said majesty, for his majesty's further consideration, by 
and with the advice of his privy council. 

King. The very thing for his privy council. His maj- 
esty sticks a new and brighter and loftier plume in my 
hair, at every word of your discourse with me. On the 
coart-day 1 would decorate his majesty with a noble dress, 
suitable to his dignity, with my own hands, declaring upon 
my royal word that I have worn the same dress twenty 
times on the greatest ceremonies of religion and state. 
Now I request from his majesty, I being a less powerful 
king, a dress which his majesty shall have worn only twice 
or thrice on public festivities, and once only in dalliance 
with some favourite ; and that his royal hands shall invest 
me with nothing more of it, than that pan which the moat 
active man in the world could not leap into by himself, and 
which no other nations than the most civilized and ingenious 
have discovered the means of putting on : this being the 
principal, if not the only distinction between the polished 
and the rude. Afler the surmountitig of such a difficulty 
in science, I do not wonder that you can count the stars, 
and measure their sizes and distances, which 1 think I could 
do myself, if 1 had leisure and they would wait for me. 

Crok. Does the rascal quizz us ? he looks in earnest. 

Fed. He really is serious, and expects an answer. 
Site, I will communicate to his majesty the heads of your 
majesty's communication, and 1 entertain no doubt that his 
majesty will most graciously pay that attention which is 
due to so ancient and faithful an ally, and which is conser- 
vative of the harmony that happily exists between the two 
nations. 
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SECTION LXII. 

I REV. W. E. CHANNlNc'a ELECTION 



lEE institulioDs contribute in no amali degree lo free- 
and force o( mind, by teaching the essential equality 
01 men, and their right and duty to govern themselves ; and 
I cannot but consider the superiority of an elective govern- 
ment, as consisting very much in the testimony which it 
bears lo these ennobling truths. It has often been said, that 
a good code of laws, and not the form of government, 19 
what determines a people's happiness. 

I know that tyranny does evil by invading men's out- 
ward interests, by making property and life insecure, by 
robbing the labourer lo pamper the noble and king. But its 
worst influence is within. Its chief curse is, that it breaks 
and tames the spirit, sinks man in his own eyes, takes away 
vigour of thought and action, substitutes for conscience an 
outward rule, makes him abject, cowardly, a parasite and 
cringing slave. This is the curse of tyranny. It wat^ 
with the soul, and thus it wars with God. We read in the- 
ologians and poets of angels fighting against the Creator, 
of battles in heaven. But God's throne in heaven is unaa- 
sailable. The only war against God is against his image, 
against the divine principle in the soul, and this Is waged by 
tyranny in all its forms. We here see the chief curse of 
tyranny \ and this should teach us that civil freedom is a 
blessing, chiefly as it reverences the human soul, and min- 
isters ta its growth and power. 

Without this inward, spiritual freedom, outward liberty is 
of little worth. What boots it, that I am crushed by no 
foreign yoke, if, through ignorance and vice, through sel- 
fishness and fear, I want the command of my own mind 1 
The worst tyrants are those which establish themselves in 
our own breasts. The man who wants force of principle 
and purpose, is a slave, however free the air he breathes. 

We speak of the patriot as sacrificing himself to the pub- 
lic weal. Do we mean, that he sacrifices what is most prop- 
erly himself, the principle of piety and virtue P Do we not 
feel, that, however great may be the good, which, through 
his sufferings, accrues to the state, a greater and purer 
glory redounds to himself, and that the most precious fruit 
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ted services, is the strength of resoluti 
I and philanthropy which ia accumulated in his 
E _, Our great error as a people is, that we put an idolatrol 
If^ trust in our free institutions, as if these, by some magi^^ 
B yower, must secure our rights, however we enslave our- 

■ selves to evil passions. We need to learn that the forms of 
I fibert; are not its essence ; that whilst the letter of a free 
I lostitfltion is preserved, its spirit may be lost; that 

■ Wisest provisions and most guarded powers may be mat 
I \reapons of tyranny. In a country called free, a majoi" 
I teay become a faction, and a proscribed minority may 
B '^suited, robbed, and oppressed. Under elective govt 
I inents, a dominant party may become as truly an u 
I and aa treasonably conspire against the state, as an i 
I nal who forces his way by arms to the throne. '■" 
I I know that it is supposed, that political wisdom 
h form insiitutions, as to eidract from them freedom, nolwith- 
1 standing a people's sins. The chief expedient foi 
I purpose has been, to balance, as it is called, men's pas 
I snd interests against each other, to use one man's u 
I iiess as a check against his neighbour's, to produce peace' 

■ ' Hhe counter act ion and equilibrium of hostile forces. "" 
I whole theory I distrust. The vices can by no mana_ 
f m skilful poising be made to do the work of virtue. Our 
I own history has already proved this. Our government was 
L 'founded on the doctrine of checks and balances; and what 
1 ,Soes experience teach us? It teaches, what the principlea 
m tif our nature might have taught, that, ivhenever the coun- 
I try is divided into two great parties, the dominant party will 
I 'jhiBsesB itself of both branches of the legislature, and of 
I the different departmentsof the slate, and will mov& towards 
I ite objects with as little check, and with as determined pur- 
I ■'ttpse, as if all powers were concentrated in a single body. 
\ 'There is no substitute for virtue. Free institutions secure 
L "rights, only when secured by, and when invigorating that 
B.^iritual freedom, that moral power and elevation, which I 
W %ave set before you as the supreme good of our nature. 

I According to these views, the first duty of a statesman is 
I 'to build up the moral energy of a people. This is their first 
I Interest; and he who weakens it, inflicis an injury which 
L *po talent can repair ; nor should any splendour of services, 
B^r any momentary success, overt from litm the infamy 
K%hich he has earned. Let public men learn (o think more 
p^verently of their function. Let iheni feel that ihey are 
K^AUchiug more vital intereslA tlian properly. Let them feai 
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Dothing so much &s to aa.p the moral convictiona of a people, 
bj unrighteous legislation, or a selfish palicj. Let (hem 
cultivate in themseh-es the spirit of religion and virtue, as 
the first requialte to a. public station. Let no apparent 
advantage to the community, any more than to themselves, 
seduce them to the infraction of any moral law. Let them 
put faith in virtue as the strength of nations. Let them 
not be disheartened by temporary ill success in upright ex- 
ertion. Let them remember, that while they and their 
cotemporarieslive but for a day, the state ia to live for ages, 
and that time, the unerring arbiter, will vindicate the wis- 
dom as well as the magnanimity of the public man, who, 
confiding in the power of truth, justice, and philanthropy, 
asserts their claims, and reverently follows their monitions, 
amidst genera] disloyalty and corruption. 



SECTION LXlir. 



1 



I p£eL, as I douht not many feel, that the great distinc- 
tion of a. nation, the only one worth possessing, and which 
brings after it all other blessings, is the prevalence of pure 
principle among the citizens. I wish to belong to a state, 
in the character and institutions of which I may find a 
spring of improvement which I can speak of with an hon- 
est pride, in whose records I may meet great and hon- 
oured names, and which is making the world its debtor by 
its discoveries of truth, and by an example of virtuous free- 
dom. O save me from a country which worships wealth, 
and cares not for true glory ; in which intrigue bears rule ; 
in which patriotism borrows its zea! from the prospect of 
office ; in which hungry sycophants throng with supplication 
all the departments of state; in which public men bear the 
brand of private vice, and the seat of government is a noise- 
some sink of private licentiousness and public corruption. 
Tell me not of the honour of belonging to a free country. 
I ask, does onr liberty bear generous fruits? Does it exaJt 
us in manly spirit, in public virtue, above countries trodden 
under foot by despotism t Tell me not of the extent of our 
territory. I care not how large it is, if it multiply degenerate 
men. Speak notofour prosperity. Better be one of a poor 
people, plain in manners, revering God and respecting them- 
selves, than belong to a rich cooittiy which knows no high- 
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I sr good than riches. Earnestly do I desire for this ci 

Ibal, iDSlead of copying Europe with an uadiscemiDg & 
I Tility, it may have a character of its own, corresponding.^ 
I. the freedom and equality of our institutions. One Europi 
ia enough. One Paris isenough. Hosvmuch to be desiraj. 
K.JB it, that separated as we arc Irocn the eastern continent 
I'Cv au ocean, we should be still more widely separated 1 
EiHDplicity of manners, by domestic purity, by inward pietwl 
i Hy reverence for human nature, by moral independence, br 
T withstanding that subjection to fashion, and that debilitaiii4 
I sensualily, which characterize the most civilized portio 
I of the old world. 

Of this country I may say with peculiar emphas 
I ita happiness is bound up in its virtue. On this om 
I can alone stand lirm. Our union is not like that of otheii(__ 
, confirmed by the habits of ages, and riveted hj-* 
It is a recent, and still more, a voluntary union. 
r It is idle to talk of force as binding us together. Nothing 
can retain a member of this confederacy, when resolsed ob 
separation. The only bonds that can permanently u 
lis, are moral ones. That there arc repulsive powers — prinfl 
ciples of discord, in these States, we all feel. The attrM 
tion which is to counteract them, is only to be found in 4 
calm wisdom, controlling the passions, in a spirit of equitjl 
and regard to the common weal, and in virtuous patriotism 
clinging to union as the only pledge of freedom and peact 
The union is threatened by sectional jealousies, and collig) 
ions of local interests, which can be reconciled only by ■ 
magnanimous liberality. It is endangered by the prostit* ' 
lion of executive patronage, through which the public tr 
ury is turned into a fountain of corruption, and by the lusi 
for power, which perpetually convulses the country for tirf 
sake of throwing office into new hands ; and tlie only rem' 
cdy for these evils, is to be found in the moral indignatiol 
of the community, in a pure, lofty spirit, i 
whelm with infamy this selRsh ambition. 



SECTION LXIV. 



WILLIAM WALLACB- 



Edward. Whom seest thoa here ? 
WtUiaee. Ths king of Englanil. 
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MSdw. And thou abasest not thy head before the majestr 
of the sceptre. 

Wal. I do. 

Edto. 1 inaiked it not, 

Wal. God beheld it when I did it ; and he koowetfa, as 
dost thou, king Edward, how devoutly in my heart's attengtb, 
I fought for it. 

Edw. Robber ! for what sceptre ? wbo commissioned 
thee? 

Wal. My country. 

Edw. Thou liest : there is no country where there is 
no king. 

Wtd. Sir, it were unbecoming to ask in this palace, 
why there is no king in my country. 

Edur. To spare thy modesty then, I will inform thee — 
because the kingdom is mine. Thou hast rebelled against 
me : thou hast presumed even to carry arms against both 
of those nobles, Bruce and Cummin, who contended for the 
Scottish throne, and with somewhat indeed of lawyers' like- 
lihood. 

Wal. They placed the Scottish throne under the Eng- 
lish. 

Edie. Audacious churl 1 is it not meet 1 

Wal. In Scotland we think otherwise. 

Edw. Rebels do, subveiters of order, low ignorant knaves; 
without any stake in the country. It has pleased God lo 
bless ray arms ; what further manifestation of our just claims 
demandeat thou T Silence becomes thee. 

Wal. Where God is named. What is now to the right 
bank of a river, is to the lell when we have crossed it and 
look around. 

Edie. Thou wouldst be witty tMy I Who was wittiest, 
thou or I, when thy companion delivered thee into my 
hands ? 

Wal. Unworthy companions are not the peculiar curse 
of private men. Sir, I have contended with you face to 
face ; but would not here. Your glory eclipses mine, if 
this be glory. 

Edm. So thou wouldst place thyself on a level with 
princes. 

Wal. Willingly, if they attacked my country ; and 
above them. 

Edw. Recollectesl thou the colloquy thai Bruce conde- 
scended to hold with thee across the river ? 
P 2 
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TVal. I do, sir. Why would not lie, being joursoldifi 
and fighting loyally agaiiisl his nalive land, pass ilie v 

lerroiiiQte bd army so beaten and dispersed t Wb j 
I not finish Ihe business at once "i 

Edte. He wished lo persuade thee, loose reriler, tiri 
[ l^y resistance was useless. 

Wal. He might have made himself heard better, i 
( feid come across. 

Edw!. No trifling ; no arguing with me ; no remarH 
lere, caitiff I T did not counsel the accusations and malt^ 
Oant tannts of Bruce. 

IVai. Sir, I do not bear them in mind. 
Edw. No ! 

Wal. Indeed I neither do nor would. 
Edw. Dull wretch ! I should never forget such. I cM 
Wake allowances; I am a king. 

Wal. Few have a right to punish, ail to pardon. 
Edw. I perceive thou hast at last some glimmering ■ 
' ihame ; and adversity makes thee very christian like. 

Wat. Adversity then, in exercising her power, loa 

her name and features. King Edward, thou hast raised n 

I among men. Without thy banners and cross-liows 

IjigainBt me, I had sunk into utter forgetfulneBS. ThanlQ 

JlJo thee for placing me, eternally, where no strength of mim 

' ^uld otherwise have borne me ! Thanks to thee for batA 

ng my spirit in deep thoughts, in refreshing calm, in sacred 

. "■■ 3 ! This, O king, is the bath for knighthood : 

f this it may feast, and hear bold and sweet voices, and n 

» its repose. 

Edw. Return to Scotland ; bring me Bruce's head back j 

[ ind rule the kingdom atviceroy. _ 

Wal. I would rath^mako him rue his words agaiiiA4 

ind hear him. 

' Edto. Thou Shalt. 

" Wal. Believe me, sir, you would repent of your f 

Eda. Go, and.try me — do not hesitate — I see thou a 

f'lbaif inclined. I may never make the same offer again. 

Wal. I will not go, 

Edie._ Weak wavering man ! hath imprisonment in 
ijiy or two wrought such a change in thee? 

Wal. Slavery soon does it ; but I am, and will ever b 
jnchaDged. 
JSdiB. It was not well, nor by my order, that thou « 
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dragged along ihe road, bareTooted and bareheaded, while it 
snowed througliout all the journey. 

Wal. The worst was this. Children and women, fa- ' 
thera and sous, came runnJog down the hilla, some sinking 
knee-deep in the incrusted snow, others tripping lightly 
over it, to celebrate the nativity of our blessed Lord. They 
entreated, and the good priest likewise, that I might be led 
forth into the church, and might kneel down amidst them. 
"Off," cried the guard, " would ye plead for Wallace the 
traitor?" I saw them tremble, for it was treason in them, 
and then came my grief upon me, and bore hard. They 
lifted up their eyes to heaven; and it gave rae strength. 

Edw. Thou shalt not, I declare to thee, march hack in 
such plight. 

Wal. I will not, I declare to thee, march a traitor. 

Edw. Right 1 right I lean trust ihee — more than half 
already. Bruce is the traitor ; the worst of the two ; he 
raises the country against me : go, encompass him, entrap 
him, (]uell him. Thou shalt do it : let me have thy plan. , 

Wb/. Sir, I have none worthy of yonr royal participa- 
tion. 

Edip. Thou formest the best possible in one momeal, 
andexecutest them in another. 

Wal. Peradventure the only one Icould devise and ex- 
ecute, in this contingency, might not please you. 

Edw. It would, beyond measure, I promise thee: set 
about it instantly ; I must enjoy it before I rest. Tell it 
me, tell it me. 

Wal. Must I ? 

Edw. Thou must ; I am faint with waiting. 

Wal. 1 would go unio him bare-headed ; I would kiss 
his hand. 

Edie. Nothing can be better — wary, provident, deep. 

Waf. I would lead him before the altar, if my entreaty 
could do it — I would adjure him by the Lord of hosts, the 
preserver of Scotland 

Edw. No harm in that. 

Wal. To pity his country, 

Edie. Ay ; it would vex him to reflect on what a state 
it is in at present. 

Wal. And to proclaim a traitor to his king and God 
every Scotchman who abandons or despairs of her. 

Edw. What is this ? why would it hurt him ? I com- 
prehend not half the stratagem. How! thy limbs swell 
huger, thy stature higher — thou scorneat, thou scoffest, thou 
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f defieat me I — a prisoner ! a boDdnian ! Guards away witt 

^ fatm. A traitor's doom awaits thee. 

Wal. Because I would not be on 

Edio. Laughter too ! and lewd mockery ! Carry hUJ 

D prison : cord him ! pinion him ! cart him ! 
Wal. Thou followeet me to death, less willingly, i 
lower. 



SECTION LXV. 



[,E8 of France and of Burgundy ! Knights of 
I So'y Spirit and of the Golden Fleece ! since a king n 
Ulsad his cause as an accused person, he cannot de 

■ Bobler judges than the flower of nobleness, and muster : 
I wide of chivalry. Our fair cousin of Burgundy hath b 

I darkened the dispute between ua, in so far as his courtesy ~ 

' BE declined to state it in precise terms. I, who have no 
I .Qiuse for observing such delicacy, nay, whose condition 
ermits me not to do so, crave leave to speak more precisely. 
Bit is to us, my lords, — to us, his iiege lord, his kinsmaiMd 
Kbia ally, that unhappy circumstances, perverting our cousiii'^| 
ir judgment aud better nature, have induced him to ap9 
y the hateful charges of seducing his vassala from thei^l 
ice, stirring up the people of Liege to revolt, aajfl 
I AtmulatJng the outlawed William de la Marck to commit %M 

■ tRost cruel anil sacrilegious murder. 4 

Nobles of France and Burgundy, I might truly appeal tint 
the circumstances in which I now stand, as being in theiihi.1 
selves a complete contradiction of such au accusation ; for m 
is it to be supposed, that having the sense of a rational be>4 
ing left me, 1 should have thrown myself unreservedly intoj 
the power of the Duke of Burgundy, while I was practising! 
treachery against him such as could not fail to be disooMi 
ered, and which, being discovered, must place me as I novpfl 
stand, in the power of a justly exasperated prince '! The I 
folly of one who should seat himself quietly down to reposftj 
on a mine, after he had lighted the match which was to I 
cause instant explosion, would have been wisdom compared^ 
to mine. I have no doubt, that, amongst the perpelraton J 
of those horrible treasons at Schonwaldt, villains have beeajl 
busy with my name^ but am I lo be answerable, who har^J 



^vcD them no right lo use it? If two silly woracn, dis- 

sought refuge at my court, does it follow that they did so 
by my direction? — It will be found, when inquired into, 
that, since honour and chivalry forbade my sending (hem ~ 
back prisoners to the court of Burgundy, — which 1 think, 
gentlemen, no one who wears the collar of these orders 
would suggest, — that I came as nearly as possible to the 
same point, by placing them in the hands of the venerable 
father in God, who is now a saint in heaven. 

in the hands, I say, of a nneraberof my own family, and 
still more closely united with that of Burgundy, whose sit- 
uation, exalted condition in the church, and, alas ! whose 
numerous virtues, qualified him to be the protector of these 
unhappy wanderers for a little while, and the mediator be- 
twixt them and their liege lord. I say, therefore, the only 
circumstances which seem in my brother of Burgundy's 
hasty view of this subject, to argue unworthy suspicions 
against me, are such as can be explained on the fairest and 
most honourable motives ; and I say, moreover, that no one 
particle of credible evidence can be brought lo support (he 
injurious charges which have induced my brother to alter 
his friendly looks towards one wbo came to him in full cou- 
fidence of friendship, have caused him to turn his festive 
hall into a court of justice, and his bospitable apartments 
into a priiion. 

I 

I * Duieh Tradtr. Good morrow, friend. I wish to have 
a' picture of yours to leave to my wife, before I go to sail 
the salt seas again. 

Rembrandt. Would you have your own face painted? 

TVd. My face has seen ho(h fair and foul, in its time, 
and belike it may not do fur a canvass, for I am no fresh 
water pippin-cheek. 

Rem. Bear a good heart. Your face is of the kind I 
like. There is no room for tricks of the pencil upon too 
smooth a skin. 

Tra. By this hand, I know nothing of these things ; 
but my wife shall have a picture. 
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^^EHBRANDT DUTCH TRADER FB 

JUagazine. 
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m . Ran. A large hai would serve to ehadow your eyes ; 

WBnd there should be no light till we come down to [he point 

I>!Bf your nose, which would be the ooly sharp in the picture. 

^ Hothing but broWDness and darkness every where else. 

P 'Pray you, sit down here, and try on this great hat. 

P 2Vfl. Nay, by your leave, I will look at these pictares 

^ «u the wall first. What is this? 

I Rem. It is a Turk whom 1 have seen in the streets of 

I Amsterdam. I like to paint a good beard; and you see 

I bow angrily this man's beard is twisted. 

Tra. A stout Pagan and a good fighter, 1 warrant you. 
1 feel as if I could fetch him a cut over the crown ; for ray 
riiip was once near being run down by an Algerine. 

Rem. Look at the uexl. 'Tis the inside of a farmer's 
kitchen. 

Tra. Nay, I could have told you that myself; for those 

j ^pails of milk might be drunk; and there is an old grandam 

I twirling her spindle. When next I go to live at my broth- 
er Lucas's farra, I shall persuade him to buy this picture. 

► It shows the fat and plenteous life which he lives when I 

\ Mn sailing the salt seas. 

i Rem. Here is a sea-piece. 

I Tra. Why, that is good also; but this sail should have 

I been lashed to the binnacle ; — for, d'ye see, when a vessel 
is spooning against a swell, she pitches, and it is necessary 

. Rem. You are right; I must have it altered. How 
L does this landscape please you ? 

I Tra. Why, it is a good flat country; but exhibits none 
[ of those great rocks which I have seen in foreign parts. I 
! have seen burning mountains, which would have made the 
' brush drop from your hand. I have sailed round the world, 
and seen the waves rising to Ihe height of Haerlem steeple, 
L and nothing but cannibals on shore to make signals to. 
m Rem. Well — and which of the pictures will you have ? 
[ you shall have your choice of them for forty ducats. 
I Tra. Nay, now you are joking. Who will give you 
f forty ducats ? When at dinner with the burgo-m aster lately, 
V f. heard a collector putting prices on your works. He said, 
I if we would wait, your market would certainly fall, for you 
I bad too many on hand. 

\ Rent. My market shall not fall. 1 will see this collec- 
i tor at the bottom of the ocean first. But come, now, let IW 
be reasonable together. I will paint your portrait for thirty,^ 
Take your seat. jl 
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Tra. Not so fast. My wiTe must be conrerred with, and, 
if she approves, perhaps I may come back. Meanwhile, 
good morning. [Exit, 

Rem. Hang ihese picture-dealing babblers. How shall 
I be revenged on tliem 1 My pictures are as good as the 
oldest extant, and if 1 were dead, every piece would sell 
for aa much gold as would cover it. But 1 see what must 
be done. Come hither, Frank, and receive a cotninission. 
Go straight to the joiner's, and order him to prepare for my 
fiineral. 

Frank. What is the meaning of this F Are your wits 
tnrned ? 

Rem. My wits are turned towards money-malting. 1 
must counterfeit myself dead, to raise the price of my works, 
which will be valued as jewels, when there is no expecla- 
lion of any more. 

Fi-emlt. Now I perceive your drift. Was there oveii 
such a contrivance 1 You mean to conceal yourself, and 
have a mock funeral ? 

Rerii. Yes ; and when ray walls are unloaded I shall ap- 
pear again. So that after the picture dealers have bees 
brought to canonize me for a dead painter, and when they 
have fairly ventured out their praise and their money, they 
shall sec me come and lay my hands upon both. 

Freuik. How will it be possible for me to cry sufficiently, 
when there is no real death ? 

Rem. Make good use of the present occasion to perfect 
yourself in your part, for you may one day have to repeat it. 



Pf 



SECTION LXVII. 

SPEECH OF THE EARL OP Ml 



1 coMsiDER you, my countrymen, as the representatives 
of Ireland on the present occasion The peopleof Ireland, 
speaking of you, will say, these arc men met to celebrate 
a festival in which we are essentially interested : let us see, 
what are their sentiments ; let us determine from their ex- 
pressions what we ate to do ; they are nearest to the source 
of government and authentic information ; they form a 
body uncontrolled by ministerial influence, nnseduccd by 
power, and unawed by fear; it is from their opinion (1 am 
speaking the language of the people of Ireland) we will 
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r polhical Genliments. I will Ihea eay, 
nmunicate the tone of ha sentiments to 

['-the people of Ireland. Although we can come lo no reso 

> luiion, yet the Benliments we shall express will he immedi- 
ately ielt throughout ercry part of Ireland, t know that 
the words I utter will carry with them the force and weight 
which the sanction of this meeting can alone impart. 

It is, therefore, as the organ of this meeting, tliat I would 
■flay to the people of Ireland — regard the policy of those 
whom I will not at present call our enemies, hut who cer- 
tainly have endeavoured to throw a cloud over the prosper* 
ity of the country. Reflect that the advantages, wliicli they 
have uniformly held out, have been founded upon the prin- 
ciples of sowing the seeds of dissensiou among nations. I 
L 'Will say lo the people of Ireland, from what has passed, dread 
the future. I will say, what have any classes of you in 
Ireland to hope from the French ? Is it jour properly you 

I wish to preserve t Look to the example of Holland ; and 
iee how that nation has preserved its properly by an alliance 
with the Piench! Is it independer 

^Ihe example of unhappy Switzerlan 
of servile abasement that ( 
.under France! 
that your hopes a 



e you court 1 Look tc 

id ; see lo what a state 
inly territory lias fallen, 
it to the establishment of Catholicism 
i diiected 1 The conduct of the first 



consul in subverting the power and authority of the pope, 
■and cultivating the friendship of the mussulnien in Egypt 
under a boast of that subversion, proves the fallacy of such 
.a reliance! Is it civil liberty you require? Look to France 
itself crouched under despotism, and groaning beneath a 
system of slavery, beyond what ever disgraced and insulted 
any nation! Is it possible, then, ihat any heart nurtured 
in the blessed air of Ireland, can look to French protection 
£>r happiness? Is it possible there can be one bead so or- 
ganized as not to see from the evidence of facts for the last 
few years, that the liberty, which the French ofler, is but 
another term for abjection and slavery ? I am not sounding 
the trumpet of war — There is no man who more sincerely 
deprecates its calamities than I do, soldier as I am, and 
|>ready to serve my country — Yet if necessity should force 
8 to the conflict, I trust that we shall prove to the audacious 
le, that British veins still glow with the same blood which 
V^f ivified the spirit of our ancestors ; and that British bosoms 
L 4(1 ill bum with the same patriotic ardour which actuate^ 
r^Uiem in every formerperiod of their a — '- * 
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Whatever may await us, let ua meet the peril with in- 
trepid firmness. Danger ia a giant to those who fear, but 
a pigmy to those who know not what fear is ; and coDfidenI 
I am, that the spirit of the country will be roused to dread- 
ful vengeance against those who shall dare to provoke it. 
The spirit of Englishmen and of Irishmen will manifest, 
will teach the enemy, that he has mistaken their character, 
and from their disposition to peace, falsely inferred their 
aversion to war. Lei the views of France be what they 
may, she will find herself greatly deceived in her expecta- 
tions with regard to assistance or co-operation in any part 
of the united kingdom ; her views will never be seconded 
by any but a desperate and impotent rabble. 



SECTION LXVIII. 

.'Barry Cornwall. 

Prince. Listen, Cesario, 

And you shall hear a curious history. 
Keep Diego in your mind the while, and think 
That he's the hero of it. Last night a man 
Came raask'd unto a rich lord's house, {here in 
Palermo) — Do you hear how Etna mutters ? 
I fear there'll be irruptions shortly. 

Cesario. Yes, 

It sends a terrible sound indeed, my lord. 

Pri. This man petitioned for his life. He said 
That he had sworn to aet a horrid deed. 
And came to make disclosure. The great lord 
(His was the life in danger) promised full 
Forgiveness — but you do not listen. 

Ces. Oh ! 

Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 

Pri. He said 

A youth on whom the lord had lavished wealth. 
And kindness and good precept, had forgot 
His better tutoring, and lent deaf ears 
To those divinest whispers which the soul 
Breathes to prevent our erring. He resolved 
To kill his benefacior : that was bad. 

Ces. Oh ! he deserved 

a 
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Pri. We'll talk of that Iiereafter. 

I Well — this bad man whose mind was spotted with 
t The foulest sin i' the world, ingratitude, 
( Had sworn to murder this his friend. 

V My lord ! 

'j7. I see it shocks j-ou : yes, for the sake of gold 
|- Be would have slain his old and faithful friend ; 
1 Have Bpuined the few gre; locks that time had left, 
I And stopped the current of his reverend blood, 
1 Which could not flow much longer. 

Ces. Are you sure 1 

Pri. The plan was this : they were to bind him, for 
To slay him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wretched limbs to some moat lonely place. 
Css. Where— where was Ibis ? 

Pri. I'll tell jou, for I once 

Was housed ihere through n storm. A caslle stands 
{Almost a ruin now) on the sea-coast 
Where it looka tow'rd Calabria ; as 'tis said, 
A murder once was done there, and e'er since 
It has been desolate ; 'tis bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern'd ont 
By the wild seas ages ago. The winds 
Moan and make music through its halls, and there 
The mountain-loving eagle builds his home. 
But all's a waste : for miles and miles around 
There's not a cot. 

Ces. la't near the — eastward foot 

Of Etna? 

Pri. Yes ; oh 1 then you know the spot. 
Now, dear Cesnrio, could'st thou think a man, 
Setting aside all ties, could do a deed 
Of blackness there 7 Why 'tis within the reach 
Of Etna, and some thirty years ago, 
(The last eruption,) when the Uva rivers 
Took tlieir course toward that point. Ibis dwelling wa: 
In danger. I myself stood near the place. 
And saw the bright fires stream along, when they 
Crumbled the chestnut forests and dark pines 
And branching oaks to dust. The thunder spoke, 
The rebel waves stood up and lashed the rocks. 
And poured their stormy cries through every cave. 
Bach element was in motion then : the earth 
Staggered and spouted fire : the winds — the seas — 
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And the fierce rams were heard : and here and there 
The lightnings (lew along their jogged paths 
Like lUBSsengera of evil. 

Cm. Oh! no more. 

Pri. Fitncy, Gesario, in this desolate tiouse, 
How, with a solitary lamp perhaps 
Above you, how this aged wretch would look. 
All his white hair blood-drench'd, and his eye with 
The howid stare of dead mortality. 
And death's own marble smile that changes not : 
His hanging head, and useless neck — his old 
Affectionate heart that beat so fondly, n 



Like a stilled instrument. I could not kill 




A dog that loved me : could you '. 




Ccs. No, sir-no. 




Pri. Why, vou seem frightened. 




Ces. 'Tis a fearful 




Pri. Yet might it have been true. 




Cfs. We'll hope 


ot. 


Pri. 


Hope !— 


That hope is past. How will the Spaniard look, 




Think you, Cesario, when the quesiion comes 




Home to his heart ? In truth he could not look 




More pale than you do now. CcsarJo! 




The eye of God has been upon him. 




Ces. Yes; 





Pri. Beware. 

Ces. My lord ! 

Pri. Beware how you 

Curse him, for he is loaded heavily. 
Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the world 
Will stamp its malediction on his head, 
And God and man disown him. 
. Ces. Oh ! no more. 

No more, my dearest lord ; behold me here, 
Here at your feet — a wretch indeed, but now 
Won quite from crime. Spare me. 

Pri. Rise. I forgiv. 

Your wickedness to me : but men like you 
(Base, common, bribed stabbers) must not roam 
About the world so freely. 

Ces. Oh ! that now 

You could but see my heart. 



Pri. I would not sen 

Your bosom's black inhabitant. No more ; 
But listen to me again — nay, speak not, sir. 
This is a difFerect tale. Cesarto ! 
When first you came to Sicilyj you were 
A little child : your noble father, worn 
By toil and long miafortune, scarce had time 
To beg protection for you ere he died. 
Since then, if in your memory I have failed •■ 
In kindness tow'rd you, oi good couDsclling, 
Reproach me. 

Ces. You have been most kind, too kind. 

Pri, Once, in a painiul illness when none else 
Would tread your infectious chamber, (think on that) 
I, though your prince 

Ces. In pity ! 

Pri. Hear me speak. 

1 gave thai healing medicine to your lips, 
Which, wanting, yon had died. I tended jou; 
And was your nurse through many a sullry night : 
For yon were quite abandoned. 'Twas not well, 
I own, to risk my safely, for I was 
A crowned prince : yet, oh ! 'lis not for you 
To blame. Well! you recovered, and cotild use 
Yoursword again : you tried it 'gainst my blood, 
(My nephew then,) and I forgave it. 

Ces. That 

Was in the heat of quarrel. 

Pri. I have said 

That I forgave it. Then a moat mean wish 

SYou wished my wealth) possessed you. I could never 
own it, have guessed at that. 
Cm. My lord ! 

My father ! oh ! once more believe me. I 
Do not deserve you should : but if you can 

Once again credit me 

1 will not pain your love : 

Nay more, I will deserve it. 1 can die 

Now, for my mind has grown within this hour 
To firmness : yet, I now could wish to live. 
To show you what I am. 

Pri. Cesario ! 

The world will blame me, but I'll try you still : 
You cannot have the heart (for you have one) 



Again to hurt n 



Once, impotial Cesv 
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Upon the young deluded CJana laid 
His absolute pardon : 'twas a weight that lie 
Could ne'er shake off. Cesario, thus from 
My soul I do forgive you. 



SECTION LXiX. 



EXTRACT PEOM J 



While we review our past history, and recollect what 
we have heen, and are, the duties of this day were but ill 
performed, if we stopped here; if turning from the past, 
and entering on the third century of our political existence, 
we gave no heed to ihe foice of experience, and dwelt not 
with thoughts of earnest, busy solicitude upon the future. 
What is to be the destiny of this republic ? In proposing 
this question, I drop all thought of New-England. She has 
bound herself to the fate of the union. May she be true 
to it, now, and for ever ; true to it, because true to herself, 
true to her own principles, true to the cause of religion and 
liberty throughout the vforld. I speak then of our common 
country, of that blessed mother, that has nursed us in her 
lap, and led us up to manhood. What is her destiny 1 
Whilher does the finger of fato point ? Is the career, on 
which we have entered to be bright with ages of onward 
and upward glory ? Or is our doom already recorded in 
the past history of iho earth, in the past lessons of the de- 
cline and fall of other republics'! If sve are to flourish 
with a vigorous growth, it must be (I think) by cherishing 
principles, institutions, pursuits, and morals, such as planted 
and have hitherto supported New-England. If we are to 
fall, may she still possess the melancholy consolation of the 
Trojan patriot; 



I 



" Sat palriiB Priamoque i 
Defend! poBsent, '" 



ti Pergsma dexlri 



31 hac defeti: 

The old world has already revealed to us in its unsealed 
books the beginning and end of all its own marvellous 
struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, 
" the land of scholars, and the nurse of arms," where sister 
republics in fair processions chanted the praises of liberty 
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and the gods ; where, and what is elie t For two thousand 
years ihe oppressor has bound her to the earth. Het arts 
are no more. The last sad relica of her temples are but 
the barracks of a ruthless soldiery ; the fragments of her 
colunms and her palaces are in the dust, yet beautiful in 
Tuin. She fell not, when the mighty were upon her. Her 
sons were uuited at Thermopylx and Marathon ; and the 
tide of her triumph rolled back upon the Hellespont. She 
was conquered by her own factions. She fell by the hands 
of her own people. The man of Macedonia did not the 
work of her destruction. Itwasaheady done by her own cor- 
ruptions, banishments, and dissensions. Rome, republican 
Rome, whose eagles glanced in the rising and setting sun, 
where, and what is she? The eternal cily yet remaina, 
proud even in her desolation, noble in her decline, venera- 
ble in the majesty of religion, and calm as in the compo- 
sure of death. 

And where are the republics of modern times, which 
clustered round immortal Italy ? Venice and Genoa exist 
but in name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave 
and peaceful Swiss in their native fastnesses ; but the guar- 
anty of their freedom is in their weakness, and not in their 
strength. The mountains are not easily crossed, and the 
Tallies are not easily retained. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the last ex- 
periment of self-government by the people. We have be- 
gun it under circumstances of the most auspicious nature. 
vfe are in the vigour of youth. Our growth has never been 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions 
have never been enfeebled by the vices or luxuries of the 
old world. Such as we are, we have been from the begin- 
ning ; simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-govein- 
ment and self-respect. The Ailanlic rolls between us and 
any formidable foe. Within our own territory, stretching 
through many degrees of latitude and longitude, we have 
the choice of muny products, and many means of indepen- 
dence. The government is mild. The press is free. Re- 
ligion is free. Knowledge reaches, or may reach, every 
home. Whatfairerprospect of success could be presented? 
What means more adequate to accomplish the sublime end? 
What more is necessary, than for the people lo preserve 
what they ihemeelvea have created? 

Can it be, ihat America, under such circumstances, can 
betray herself? That she ia to be added to that catalogue 
oT republics, the inoeriptioD upon whose ruins ia, " Tbey 
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were, but they are uot." Forbid it, my countrymen ; for- 
bid it, Heaven. 

I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of your ancestors, 
by the dear ashes whicii repose in this precious soil, by all 
you are, and all you hope to be ; resist every project of 
disunion, resist every enctoachment upon your liberties, 
resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smother 
jour public schools, or extinguish your system of public in- 
struction. 

I call upon you, young' men, to remember whose sona 
you are ; whose inheritance you possess. Life caa never 
be too short, which brings nothing but disgrace and op- 
pression. Death never cornea loo soon, if necessary in de- 
fence of tlie liberties of your country. 

1 call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. JVIay not your grey haiia 
go down in sorrow to the grave with the recollection, that 
you have lived in vain. May not your last sun sink in the 
west upon a nation of slaves. 

No — I read in the destiny of my country far better hopes, 
far brighter visions. We, who are now assembled here, 
must soon be gathered to tbe congregation of other days. 
The time of our departure is at hand, to make way for our 
children upon the theatre of life. May God speed them 
and theirs. May he, who at the distance of another cen- 
tury shall stand here to celebrate thia day, still look round 
upon a free, happy, and virtuous people. May he have 
reason to exult as we do. May he, with all the enthusiasm 
of truth, as well hs of poetry, exclaim, that here is still his 
country, 

" Zealou!!, yet modest ; ianocent, Ihaugh Tree 
PalicDt of lolls; aerene amidst alnrms; 
loflexible in fiiilli ; inviQcible in ai 
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SECTION LXX. 
I. JOHNSON — RiCHABn SAVAQF. Blockvood's Mogoztnt 

Savage. Mit. Johnson, 1 must insist upon your going 
liomc to your lodgings. 

Johnson. No, sir ; I had as lief walk with you, and chat 
with you. 

Sav. Your complaisance carries you too far. Necessity 
has accustomed me to pass the night in ih'ta manner. But 
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you ha.re a lodging, and need not encounter these hard- 

Jolins. A man, sir, takes a pleasure in tasting the diTer- 
sitiea of life, when he knows it is his option whether he shall 
do .0 o, nol. 

r , Sav. Your frame is robust. You will catch no har 

\ U any rate, from your present whim. 

- Johns. Why, sir, I love occasionally to aberrate from'fl 
routine. It awakens and varies my ideas. The streets araa 
almost silent just now. These large and opaque masses of:] 
building have nothing in their esterior to set the mind a-go«a 
ing ; but they affect ua, sir, because we know ihem to bt' 
pregnant with the workings of the human heart, from thi 
cellar to the garret. There is no time when mank' 
distinctly feel their happiness or misery, as before retiringi- 
to sleep. Action being then suspended, they have time to 
estimate its results, and to calculate what remains to be en- 
joyed or suffered. 

Sav, I have some verses in my pocket which I com- 
posed this morning, and wrote on the back of a play-bill 
with a pen which 1 procured in a grocer's shop. If these 
lamps were not so dim, you should hear them read. 

JoAna. The ancients said of love, that he had been 
ivadled on rocks, and suckled by tigers, j 

I Sav. What of that? 'J 

[ L.- Johns. It is astonishing under what unfavourable cir>M 
onmstances poetical enthusiasm, which is one of the finest- J 
movements of the soul, will sometimes thrive and fructity: 
I do not much wonder at Cervantes having written Don 
Quixote in prison ; for it would appear that the assembling 
of humorous conceptions is a harsh and hardy operation of 
the mind, and not liable to interruption from slight inconve- 
niences. Wc find humour among men, whom the rigours 
of their situation have entirely blunted to tenderness. Take, 
for instance, sailors and highwaymen. ^ 

Sap. What do you suppose to be the hardiest of all fao j 

Johns. That of ratiocination, sir. But it requires to ba,^ 
supported. When I lived, as at one time 1 was obliged to 
do, upon four pence a day, I experienced frequent defalca- 
tion of mental activity. 

Sav. Starvation may enfeeble the faculties, but in me 
it leaves the passions as active as ever. It leaves mo sliU ■ 
the same proud and uncontrollable Richard Savage. 
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Johns. Nature has probably ordered things in such a 
manner, that our personal energies shall be the last to suffer 
from bodily exhaustion. Afier dinner, air, I generally feel 
inclined to meditation. Keading ia then leas agreeable to 
me, because of the trouble of holding the book to my e;ea. 

8av. When do you dine ? 

Johns. Generally at three. 

Sav. Heigho ! you are a happy man. You will one day 
do credit to literature, when poor Savage 

Johns. Nay, sir, do not speak thus. 1 am but a harm- 
less drudge, a word-hunter — little worthy of being envied. 
He that deludes his imagination with golden dreams of the 
dignity of literature, need only enter the garret of the lexi- 
cographer, and see htm at his diurnal task, to be convioced 
that learning is honoured only in its results, and not in the 
person of the possessor. 

Smi. Have you visited my Lord Chesterfield lately 1 

Johns. Why, no, sir. I found that 1 was kepi waiting 
for hours in the anti-chamber, while his lordship was en- 
gaged with such persons as Gibber. 

Sav. Stupid scoundrel! Fellows like that get on well 
wherever they go. 

Johns. And what if they do,sirT They are moregain- 
ly, sir, than we, because they are meaner. The man who 
approaches people like Chesterfield must not have any hu- 
mours of his own. Now, sir, I am not one of those who 
can clear (heir foreheads, and look pleasant whenever occa- 
sion requires. I love to be as sour as I please. Mca vir- 
tule me involna. 

Sav. But surely Lord Chesterfield ought to make some 
distinction between— 
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; ourselves would 
to be a courtier, 
for whatever he 



JUght- 



Jokns. Chesterfield, I belies 
do in his situation. He kno 
and he e^tpects to be courted 
has to give, 

SiBi. Learning and worth 

Johns. Nay, sir, do not talk stufT. Learning 
may pace the streets, and reflect on their own merits till 
they are weary, but the world has other matters to think of. 
Personal qualities do not rise in society, unless their pos< 
sessor has the art of making them subservient to the want 
of others. A man who appears at vanity fair, with a spe- 
cies of merchandise which every person can do without, 
win oply be laughed at, if he givea himaelf sirs. 
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Vhilb I combat tilis general and abstracted priaciple, 
ich would operate as an objection to every union between 
^, separate stales, on the ground of the sacrifice of indepen- 
dence, do 1 mean to contend that there i.i in no case just 
round for such a sentiment 1 Far from it ; it may become, 
a many occaaiona, the {vtat duly of a free and generous 
..people. If there exists a country which contaioa within 
,, itself the means of military protection, the naval force 
I necessary for its defence, which furnishes objects of indus- 
try sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants, and pe- 
.euniary resources adequate to maintaining, with dignity, 
1 rank which it has attained among the nations of the 
world ; if, above all, it enjoys the blessings of internal con- 
tent and tranquillity, and possesses a distinct constitution of 
its own, the defects of vi^hich, if any, it is within itself ca- 
pable of correcting; and if that coostituti 
superior, to that of any other in the wo 
nearly the same thing) if those who live i 
.Jo be so, and fondly cherish that opini 
auderstand that such a country i 



be equal, if not 

orld, or (which is 
under it believe it 
, I can well indeed 
be jealous of any 



which is to associate it as a part of a larger and 



But, sir, if, on the other hand, it should happen that 
there be a coualry which, against the greatest of all dan- 
gers that threaten its peace and security, has not adequate 
means of protecting itself without the aid of another nation ; 
if that other be a neighbouring and kindred nation, speaking 

, (he same language, whose laws, whose customs and habits 
are the same in principle, but carried to a greater degree of 
perreclion, with a more extensive commerce, and more 
jlbundant means of acquiring and diffusing national wealth, 

r'tte stability of whose government — the excellence of whose 
constitution, is more than ever the admiration and envy of 
ind of which the very country of which we ars 
speaking can only boast an inadequate and imperfect re- 
'semblance ; — under such circumstances, I would ask, what 
conduct would be prescribed by every rational principle of 
dignity, of honour, or of interest ? I would ask, whether 

I " - 
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Great Brhain ia not precisely the nation, with whicli, on 
iheBC pTinciples, a country eituated as Ireland is, would de- 
sire 1o unite ? Does an union, under such circum stances, 
by Tree consent, and on just and equal terms, deserve to be 
branded 33 a proposal forsubjectiiig Ireland loa foreign yoke? 
Is it not rather the free and voluntary association of two 
great countries, which join, for their common benefit in one 
empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and 
importance, under the security of equal laws, reciprocal af- 
fection, and inseparable interests, and which want nothing 
bat that indissoluble connexion to render both invincible ? 
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i in fcedcra nitlla) 



What has been the result of the union in Scotland^? An 
union, give nie leave to say, as much opposed, and by 
much the same arguments, prejudices, and misconceptions, 
as are urged at this moment : creating too the same alarms, 
and provoking the same outrages, as have lately taken place 
in Dublin. Look at the metropolis of Scotland ; the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh has been more than doubled since the 
union, and a new city added to the old. 

Sir, I hope the zeal, the spirit, and the liberal and en- 
larged policy of this country, has given ample proof that it 
is not from a pecuniary motive that we seek an union. If 
it is not desirable on the grounds I have stated, it cannot 
be recommended for the pnrpose of taxation ; but to quiet 
any jealousy on this subject, here again let us look to Scot- 
land ; Is there any instance where, with forty-five members 
on her part, and five hundred and thirteen on ours, that 
part of the united kingdom has paid more than its propor- 
tion to the general burthens? Is it then, sir, any ground 
of apprehension that we are likely to tax Ireland more 
heavily when she becomes associated with ourselves? 

But, sir, in addition to this, if we come to the details of 
this proposition, it is in our power to fix, for any number of 
years which shall be thought fit, the proportion by which 
the contribulioii of Ireland to the expenses of the stale shall 
be regulated ; that these proportions shall not be such as 
w'ould make a contribution greater than thenecessary amount 
of its own present necessary expenses as a separate king- 
dom; and even after that limited period, the proportion of 
the whole contribution from time to lime might be made to 
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depend upon the comparatire produce, in 
of such general taxes as might be thought ti 
n of their respectire weallli. 
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SECTION LXXII. 
ADAH SMITH — HIGHLAND LAIRD Blacheoo^s Magazi 

Adam Smith. And what is the name of your estate^^ 
Mr. Uacrurah ? la it an extensive one T 

Macrurah. The name is Coilanach-goilach, which means 
the roaring of the wind upon a hill. It is supposed to con- 
tain from twelve to nineteen hundred acres; but we do not 
know, for that is not our way of measuring. 

Smith. What then is your way ol measuring ? for 1 
thought there had been only one. 

Mac. Why, our method isgrand and ingenious. It is thus: 
Every highland gentleman maintains a large band of pipers. 
When he wishes to measure his estate, a piper is placed at 
the northern boundary, who plays as loudly as he is able, 
and the rest having left him, march southward as far as they 
can hear the sound of the pipes. There they stop; and 
another piper is leil, who plays as loud as ihe first. Iii the 
meantime, the rest march forward again, till the sound of 
tlie second piper is barely heard, and at this station a 
third piper is left, — and so on, till there is a chain of pipers 
extending from the northern to the southern boundary of 
the estate. The same thing is done from east to west, — and 
the dimensions are ascertained by the number of pipers 
employed. 

Smith. Upon my word, Mr. Macrurah, this method is a 
noble and ingenious one. It is quite feudal. But how do 
you manage with the pipers, when they come home to din- 
ner ailer their walk 1 Is not their maintenance expensive? 

Mac. Not at all. We make them play during the whole 
time of dinner. 

Smith. The bag-pipe is a species of music I never could 
relish; and therefore, if 1 were dining at the house of a 
chiellain, it would not cost me much regret, to find they 
were employed in measuring his territories. 

J/oc. Well, it is otherwise with me. The exploits of 

fingal Mac-coul are meat and drink to me. But when the 

, schoolmaster comes to dina with me, he looks as if be were 
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sitting upon thorns, for he cannot hear himself speak. 'Tis 

Smith. You are oF an old family, Mr. Macrurah ; I am 
i]uite a. plebeian, and do not understanil these things. 

Mac. Faith, Dr. Smith, it is not e?ery one ivho is able 
to follow our sennachie, when he goes far into antiquity; 
but he is always sure of his cup of ale at the conclusion. 

Smith. Pray, what may your lands lent at ] 

Mac. Two shillings an acie, overhead, or thereabouts. 
We send forth droves of the finest little black bullocks you 
e^er saw ; and when they come down through Northum- 
berland, it shews the English knaves what noble cheer we 
have at Coilanach-goilach. 

Smith. You are obliged to send some of them away, 
to make other things come back in their stead. 

Mac. No, faith! no. Dr. Smilh. Nothing comes back 
to me ; it goes all to a scoundrel of a trustee. I have been 
very ill used. Dr. Smith, — very ill, indeed. 

SiaU/t. That is a common case. You should send 
away some of your retainers, the pipers for instance, who, 
to use a proverbial expression, give more cry than wool. 

Mac. Send awHy my retainers! Dr. Smith, will it 
please you to recollect whom you are addressing. 

SmitL 1 beg your pardon. Upon my word, I meant 
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play at billiards. 
Smith. Young 
Mac. 
I, and then it 
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n must have their swing for a time. 
;r looks near me, but in the shooting sea- 
s with a fifty guinea fowling-piece over his 
shoulders. When he pats his dogs on the head, I tell him 
not to be so kind to them, for they will one day tear the 
coat off his father's back. 

Smith. These young heirs are very apt to forget their 
arithmetic, when they come down to the metropolis. 

Mac. I have repeatedly spoken to Mrs. Macrtirah about 
drawing him in, but she says we must support the credit of 
the family. His principal associates, after all, are nothing 
but young barrister things, without either cash or connex- 
ions; and who think themselves bucks, if they can foist off 
a guinea's worth of their balderdash, once in the twelve- 
month. None of my sons are lawyers — I have put them all 
into the army. Fergus goes arm in arm even with young 
B, 
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'altornies, who, having shuffled over their busiuesa in the 
forenoon, and washed off the dunt they gathered among 
their confounded parchments, think iliembclveB as good as 
Any Flighlond jrentleoian. 

Smith. 'Tis very hard, Mr. Macrurah of Coili 
goilach. 
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^^K It seems by some strange and inscrutable fatality, lo be 

^^^ the destiny of most countries, (and more eEpecially of your 

^^^ enlightened republics) always to be governed by the most 

incompetent man in the nation, so thai you will scarcely 

find an individual throughout the whole community who 

cannot point out innumerable errors in administration, and 

convince you in the end, that, hud he been at the head of 

aflairs, matters would have gone on a thousand limes more 

prosperously. Sirange ! ibal govprnmenl, which seems 

to be so generally understood, should invariably be so erro- 

neously administered — strange, that liic talent of legislation, 

80 prodigally bestowed, should be denied to the only man 

in the nation to whose station it is requisite 1 

_ Scarcely, therefore, had the governor departed on his 

IhL expedition against ihe Swedes, than the old laciions began 

^^V to thrust their heads above water, and to galher together in 

^^V political meetings, to discuss "the slate of the nation." 

^^B Under the tuition of these profound poliiicians, it is asion- 

^^M IBhing how suddenly enlightened (he swinish multitude 

^^H became in inatiers above their comprehension. Cobblers, 

^^H tinkers, and tailors, all at once felt themselves inspired, 

^^B like those religious idiots, in the glorious times of monkish 

^^B illumination ; and without any previous study or experi- 

^^B ence, became instantly capable of directing all the niove- 

^^M nients of government. To suppose that a man who had 

^^B helped to discover a country, did not know how it ought lo 

^^1 be governed, was preposterous in the extreme, It would 

^^H bave been deemed as much a heresy, as at the present dny, 

^^ft to qnestion the political talents and universal infallibility of 

^^V bur old " heroes of '711" — and to doubt that he who bvi, 

^^K fbught for a government, however stupid he might nalui^n 

^^L Jly be, was not ooapeteiit to fill any station uudei it. ^ 
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But as Peter Stuyesant had a singular inclination to 
govern his province without the aasiataoce orhia subjects, 
he felt highly incenaed on his return to find the Tactious 
appearance they had assumed during his absence. His 
first measure, therefore, was to restoie perfect order, by 
prostrating the dignity of the sovereign people. 

He accordingly watched his opportunity, and one eve- 
ning when the enlightened mob was gathered together, 
listening to a palriolic speech from an inspired cobbler, the 
intrepid Peter all at once appeared among them, with a 
countenance sufficient to petrify a mill stone. The whole 
meeting was thrown into consternation — the orator seemed 
to have received a paralytic stroke in the very middle of a 
sublime sentence, and stood aghast with open mouth and 
trembling knees, while the words horror! tyranny! liberty! 
rights ! taxes I death ! destruction ! ond a deluge of other 
patriotic phrases, came roaring from his throat, before he 
had power to dose his lips. The shrewd Peter took no no- 
tice of the skulking throng around him, but advancing to the 
brawling bully-ruffian, and drawing out a huge silver watcb, 
which might have served in times of yore as a town clock, 
and which is still retained by his descendants as a family 
curiosity, requested the orator to mend it, and set it go- 
ing. The orator humbly confessed it was utterly out of his 
power, as he was unacquainted with the naluieof its construc- 
tion. "Nay, but," said Peter, "try your ingenuity, man ; you 
see all the springs and wheels, and how easily the clumsiest 
hand may stop it, and pull ii to pieces ; and why should it not 
be equally easy to regulate as to stop it 1" The orator declar- 
ed that his trade was wholly different — that he was a poor 
cobbler, and had never meddled with a watch in his life — 
That there were men skilled in the art, whose business it 
was to attend to those mailers, but for his part, he should 
only mar the workmanship, and put the whole in confusion. 
"Why harkee, TBBSter of mine," cried Peter, turning sud- 
denly upon him, with a countenance that almost petrified 
the patcher of shoes into a perfect lapstone — "dost thou 
pretend to meddle with the movements of government — to 
regulate, and correct, and patch, and cobble a complicated 
machine, the principles of which are above thy comprehen- 
sion, and its simplest operations too subtle for thy under- 
standing ; when thou canst not correct a trifiing error in a 
common piece of mechanism, the whole mystery of which 
is open to thy inspection ? — Hence with thee to the leather 
ftad Bione, which are emblems of thf head, cobble thy 
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JPri. We'll talk of that liereafter. 

L Well — lliia bad man whose mind waa spotted with 
h The Toulest sin i' the world, ingratitude, 
[ Had sworn to murder thia his friend. 

Ccs. My lord ! 

Pri. I see it shocks you i yes, for the sake of gold 
3e would hare slain his old and fiikhfui friend : 
Have spurned the few grey locks that time had left. 
And stopped the current of his reverend blood. 
Which could not flow much longer. 

Ces. Are you sure ? 

Pri. The plan was this : they were to bind him, for 
To slay him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place. 
Ccs. Where— where was IhisT 

Pri. I'll tell you, for I once 

Was housed Ihere through a storm. A caslle stands 

Where it looks tow'rd Calabria ; as 'tis said, 
A murder once was done there, and e'er since 
It has been desolate ; 'tis bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern'd out 
Sy the wild seas ages ago. The winds 
Moan and make music through its halls, and there 
n-loving eagle builds his home. 



Ces. 



Is'tn 



md miles around 
r the — eastward foot 



Of Etna ? 

Pri. Yes : oh ! then you know the spot. 
Now, dear Cesario, could'st thou think a man, 
Selling aside all ties, could do a deed 
Of blackness there J Why 'lis within the reach 
or Etna, and some thirty years ago, 
(Tiie last eruption,) when the lava rivers 
Took their course toward that point, this dwelling w 
In danger. I myself stood near the place, 
And saw the bright fires stream along, when they 
Crumbled the chestnut forests and dark pines 
And branching oaks lo dust. The thunder spoke, 
Tlie rebel waves fllood up and lashed the rocks. 
And poured their stormy cries through every cave. 
Each element was in motion then : the earth 
Staggered and spouted lire : the winds — the seas — 



pUid the iierce rams were heard ; and here and there 

The lightnings flew along their jagged patlis 
fttiike messengers of evil. 

Ces. Oh ! no more, 

Pri. Fancy, Cesario, in this desolate house, 
with a solitary lamp perhaps 
Above you, how this aged wretch would look. 
All his white hair blood-^rench'd, and his eye with 
I'he hoipid stare of dead mortality, 
('And death's own marble smile that changes not ; 

.nging head, and useless neck — his old 
J Affectionate heart that beat so fondly, now 
r'Xike a stilled instrument. I could not kill 
\A dog that loved me : could jou f 

Ces. No, sir— no. 

Pri. Why, you seem frightened. 
Ces. 'Tis a fearful picture. 

Pri. Yet might it have been true. 
Ces. We'll hope not. 

Pri. Hope !- 

[That hope is past. How will the Spaniard look, 
I Think you, Cesario, when the question comes 
\ Home to his heart 1 In truth he could not look 
[ More pale than you do now. Cesario ! 
L The eye of God has been upon h 



Ces. 
|.I hope- 



Yea; 



Bewai 



My lord ! 

Beware how you 
I, for he is loaded heavily. 
I Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the world 
I Will stamp its malediction on his head. 
And God and man disown him. 

Ces. Oh ! no more. 

No more, my dearest lord ; behold me here, 
I Here at your leet — a wretch indeed, but now 
Won quite from crime. Spare me. 

Pri. Rise. I forgive 

Your wickedness to mo : but men like you 
(Base, common, bribed stabbers) must not roam 
I About the world so freely. 
r Ces. Oh ! that now 

You could but see my heart. 
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That as 1 hove my share of sufferings borne, 
I would partake thy fortune, — but thy name 
And well-earned glory still remain thiue own. 
Think ! thou hast promised that when tirst thy plar 
Were all fulfill'd, thou would'at not then forget 
My failbful services. 

31as. I would thiit now 

I could forget the monk who stands before me. 
For he is like the accurs'd and crafly snake ! — 
Hence ! from my sight — ne'er hast thou understood me I 

Gen. Nay, friend, for thine own good I counselled the( 
And merit not thine anger. I indeed 
Mave understood ibee better than thou think'st. 
But now no more must aid the vision wild 
That first inspired thee. True 'twas amiable, 
And showed at once a soul that could be itred 
By one great thought and reigning principle. 
Whether correct or false it maller'd not, — 
Not will the stream of passion pause for reason. 
Thou deem'dst it greater, life to sacritice. 
Than here to use it for [he weal of men ; 
I did encourage thee — for I foresaw 
Without the visionary confidence. 
That thou wert chosen the avenging scourge of Heaven, 
Thou wouldst not for our liberties contend ; 
But now as I believe [be goal is won — 
'Tia time that 1 should from thy sight withdraw 
The darkening veil, and from such dreams awake thee ; 
That in reality thou should'st rejoice. 
And grasp the treasure, whereou foolishly 
Thou seek'st to close thine eyes. Go, seize it boldly, 
For it is thine ! 

Mas. Thou, satan, get behind me ! 

Go from my sight — I hate and I despise [bee ! — 
7^hesE were thy pious hopes, and I forsooth. 
Was in thy hands a pipe to play upon. 
And at thy music my poor soul (p death 
Should dance before thee ! Thou hast err'd. From drcamsg 
Thou hast indeed awoke me. While thou tcar'st 
The dark veil from my sight, thy mask hath fall'n ; 
Thou stand'st at length before mo undisguised, 
Of all earth's grovelling crew [he nios[ accursed. 
Thou worm! thou viper I to thy native earth 
Re[urii t Away I Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon. Thy words have, not deceived me. 
J. Thou scum ! thou leptilfinU ■- 
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SECTION LXXV. 

BITRACT PROM E 



We may account for the power of the ancient orator, 
Irom the effects of the false estimates which prerailed on 
the subjecl of national grandeur and happiness. Nothing 
was sooner upon the lipaoftheold republican, than bis 
love of freedom and of his country, But what were liber- 
ty and patriotism then ? Did they show tbemselveB in a love 
of social order, aud temperate aovernmeat, and in a livelie 



jealousy of a domestic usurper thiin a ioreign rival ? Did 
they lead the citizen to value the comforts of home, the 
substantial improvements aud ornaments of life, the solid 
institutions of a deliberate and virtuous coaimonwealtb, in- 
finitely more than his sway over other naiions, that were 
too distant even to share his blessings, much less endanger 
his security ? No — through all the splendour which genius 
has thrown over the old commonwealths, we can easily 
discern that the spirit of their government was thoroughly 
warlike — that their love of freedom was another name for 
ferocious lawlessness, and that their love of country cloaked 
a boundless ambition of power. He was the favourite who 
could swell the empire, multiply its resources, crowd the 
streets with trophies and captives, and make the world 
itself the prison-house of one master. Society was unset- 
tled and irregular throughout, and seemed to be a combi- 
nation for extending power, rather than eslablisbing s 
prosperous security. Here, then, was room for the orator 
to pamper the pride of conquerors, or rouse the courage 
and scatter the shame of the defeated. National vanity, 
national ambition, were the principles he was perpetually 
called on to address. Were ihere evils in the state which 
required sober and thorough reform 1 The orator could 
draw the attention of the discontented to some foreign en- 
terprise, or hx it upon a victim at home, and tempt them to 
waste their irritation upon an unpopular public benefactor, 
or upon some harmless neighbour, whose liberty gave of- 
fence. Were ihere factions in the state which tlireatened 
its security ? The orator was at hand to aid the designing, 
or rescue his country. Was the invader approaching in 
an hour of security or despair I The orator was called on 
to form alliances, negotiate with the enemy, breathe the 
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spirit of resistance into his countrymen, and si 
' waste the noblest strains of human eloquence over the last 
i struggles of ill-adjustp.d and ill-guarded freedom. 

~ul oratory, now, is said to be almost a lost art. W«. » 

r constantly how it has fallen from its old supremacy 

I, and lost its early splenilour. Is this thai we have learnt fl 

f despise our masters ? Has their literature lost its hold upoi 

[ iiiir affections and veneration ? Do we throw away theS' 

, Jioetry and their eloquence, as the worthless ornaments of 

fc voluptuous and decaying people? There neier was a 

time when classical learning was held in juster veneration 

J Aan at this day — a veneration ihal could be more gratef 

litti those who inspired it. There never was a time win 

I 0te disposition was stronger to make this learning prad. 

F 4td!y useful ; to take it from the sophist, the disputant, tn 

Bp^erloaded, slumbering scholar, and put it into the ba^ 

T^ the philosopher, the soldier, the physician, the divi 

T 'Uie jurist, and statesman. It is the spirit of the age tt 

every thing to account, and to let no good learning remi^ 

idle. How is it that eloquence has gone behind-hanjj 

There are not more who seriously deny its ua 

there were in the ancient commonwealths. There t 

popular governments on the earth now, where ambitiorf 

and patriotism, and the free expression of our opinions, t' 

yet countenanced and rewarded, and where honour and u 

fulness follow inSuence as surely as they did in the I 

of Philip or Casar. 



SECTION LXXVI. 

—PHARAOH — MOSEa Anoni/moHS. 

Rampsinitis. Son of the ancient word, eldest of kin 
Let not the light'ning of thy wrath destroy 
The lowliest of thy servants, if he pray 
That, in thy wisdom, thou betray not scorn 
Against that God of terrors. Tliou dost know him, 

. And Egypt trembles still, e'en midst this darkness, 

I At the remembered horrors of his might. 

I Have mercy, then, dry up thy Egypt's tears, 

, And let the people go 1 

i ' PAaraiik. Their pangs affect me; 

[ Bht do they mourn alone T rest I, their king, 
" II beda of heana flowera l-^^re my limbs 



Refreah'd by perfumed waters ! — hath the bread 
Of Lotus calm'd mine hunger, or the cup 
Of its cool beverage allay'd the fires 
That burn within my vitals!— I too siuk 
With horror, famioe, sickness ! — But T yield 
Not for myself, but them. Go, therefore, pow, 
Thou eye of Egypt, through this hideous gloom. 
And to our presence bid this wondrous chief — 
This plague-deriving Magian ! 

Moses. Amram's son 

Stands face to face with Pharaoh. 

Phar. Hear, soo of Levi ! 

We do repent our anger, and entreat. 
By thee, the mercy of thine angry God ; 
Restore ua light ! — Light, though before our eyes 
It places thee, our foe I — Light, then, wise Magian ! 
Although I am not used in the tongue 
Of mild entreaty, yet I do beseech thee. 
If that indeed thy God within his breast 
Hath shrouded the briglitday, restore it back 
To freedom and to Egypt; — thy reward 
Shall be thine own accorded prayer. From Chemia 
Depart — thou and thy people 1 

Moses. Mighty lord I 

Angel of darkness I throw thy mantle down. 
And clothe thyself in thine own proper robe — 
The vestments of bright glory ; — let thy seat. 
The black thick cloud wherein thou art enthroned, 
Sink into chaos, ^l the pitying glance 
Thine angel-eye doth dart upon this spot — 
This footstool of thy vengeance ! — Rise to heaven. 
And, as.thou mountest, say again those words 
Of might, and blessedness — " Let there be light !" 
And light will gladden Egypt ! 

Phar. It is day I 

A day miraculous, and brighter far 
Than hath mine eyes e'er witnessed ! — Am I blind? 
My senses ache! — it is the lurid flame 
Of vivid lightnings that dolh blast my sight ! 
Where art thou, Rampsinitis? — I am faint ! — 
The subtle slave hath kill'd me ! 

Ramp. Our dear lord ! 

Revive, and all is well! — A moment more. 
And to thy sense oppressed strength will come. 
To bear the glory of the new-born day ; 
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Look up, my lord, the Magian hath obey'd 
Thy sacred will I 

Phar. How pale and wan ye are I — O my people, 
How deeply have ye suffered ! If ye come 
To greet your sovereign with such looks as these, 
My throne will seem the awTul seat of death. 
And I the crowned spectre sitting there 
Eocircled by the dead — accursed the cause, 
These subtle dealers with us 1 — let them go I 
To draw all nations on us, and to rain 
Whene'er it pleases, all these tortures on 
My own beloved land I — They say they go 
To sacrifice. No more !— Well, let them go ; 
But I must be assured of their return, 
Ere they shall quit our Egypt. Hear, ihou s(hi 
Of the misguided Thennutis, depart 
And pay the aacrilicc which thou hast vow'd. 
Go with thy people, take their wives, their babes ; 
Nought ask I, as the hostage of thy faith. 
The pledge of thy return, but that the flocks 
Remain in Gosbeu, till the stranger dust 
Be shaken from your feel, on Egypt's soil. 

Moses. We rnual not honour Israel's God by sin ; 
He dolh command that we should sacrifice ; 
May this be done without our flocks and herds? 
We dare not go to sanctify our God, 
And show him disobedience. 

Ramp. Amram's son. 

Why, thus perverse, provoke the wrath oErfharaoh T 
The king says welt, if honeslly ye mean 
To come back to your master, leave the herds 
As hostage of your truth ; email is the lot 
Ye need for offerings ; take what may suffice, 
And leave the flocks in Goshen. 

Moses. Rampsinilis, 

My soul is sad for thee '. — Thou hasi drawn down 
Upon thine head the wrath of Israel's God, 
Who hitherto hath spared thee. O, be silent. 
Avoid the coming tempest. But for Pharaoh, 
Thus much, — The herds must go ; no, not one head 
May stay in Goshen's valleys. They skcdl go, 
'" e without tl 



I plead for thee no farther. 



Now then, Levi 
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Phar. Why, thou slave !— 

Thou most ungrHterul to thy parent-land; 
I am not blind to thy design ; but where, 
Where would thy proud ambition lead thy people? 
Where is their country] — Where the resting-place 
Fairer than Goshen ? or the river's wave 
More bounteous than our Nile, to which thy spirit. 
Thy patriot spirit, roused by the dear cry 
Of " native land," is burning to conduct thee, 
Defyiog toil, and danger ! — Hypocrite ! 
Thy parent was the Nile, thy country, Egypt ! — 
When the false Hebrew woman on the bed 
Of mighty Nilus laid thy rush-bnilt ark, 
Witness, Osiris, witness, mighty Isia, 
With what a care he nestled thy young form 
In bis broad bosom — he forbade his waves 
To rise, lest their ungentle motion should 
Break on thy quiet slumbers ; he forbade 
The wind lo howl around ihcc, but he sent 
Soft gentle airs to sing thee to thy sleep, 
Mildly to curl his waters, and to bear 
Thee, pUlow'd on his bosom, to thy home, — 
Thy royal home, the arms of Thermiilis, 
Who made ihee great in Egypt. Hence with thee, hence ! 
Who is the God, for whom thou darest me thus! — 
Go — thrust him from my presence — now, lake heed 
Thine own life be secure; come not again 
Before my face, for in the day thou dost. 
By Isis, thou shalt die! 

Moses. Tbon hast said well. 

No more again sliall I behold thy face. 
Who is the God, for whom I dare thy wrath 1 
Hear, PliHraoh, — Egypt, hear ! — It is the God 
Who rules your deities, the moon, the stars, — 
Who made them, not for worship, but for service. 
The humblest service, service of his creatures. 
He is alone, he is the One, the All, 
From all eternity, to all enduring; 
The crowned with the sun, circled by 6re, 
Veil'd in thioic clouds, through which the lightnings glance 
From his immortal eye. His breath is storm, 
His voice the thunder, and a thousand worlds 
Are shaken in their spheres, at bts stern tread. 
His garment is the heavens, and this earth 
The signet on his hand ! 
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Mr. Brougbam adopts boldly, in the Edinburgh Rerii 
'the very simple and satisfactory argument on which Mr' 
Clarksoa rests the whole substance of his late panifihlet. 
It amounts to this: — Every man has an in-born indefeasi- 
ble right to the free use of bis own bodily strength and ex- 
ertion , it follows that no raau can be kept for one moment 
D a state of bondage, without the guilt of robbery : there- 
,fore the West Indian negroes ought to be set free. This is 
nm argument of very easy comprehension, and the Edin- 
I i^urgh reviener exclaims, with an sir of very well enacted 
1 .triuraph, " Such plain ways of considering the question are, 
.after all, the beat !" 

Ingenious Quaker, and most ingenious reviewer ! Iflbis 
Ibe so, why write pamplilela and reviews full of argumenta 
and details, or pretended details of facta f If every West 
lian planter is a thief and a robber, why bother our heads 
about the propriety, the propriety forsooth, of compelling 
bim to make restitution 1 If the British nation is guilty as 
An accessary both hefnre the fact, and in the fact, of theft 
pnd robbery, why tell the British nation that they are the 
most virtuous and religious nation in the world, and that they 
ought to restore what they have stolen and robbed, because 
Ihey are so virtuous and so religious 7 The affair is so base, 
that it will scarcely bear looking at for one second. What ! 
long prosing discussions about whether wc ought to cease to 
he thieves and robbers, now, or ten years, or a hundred years 
hence ! Was ever such a monstrous perversion of human 
powers? Sir, that estate is not yours — it is your neighbour's 
estate, and you have no more right lo cuiiivaie il, or any 
part of il, for your own behoof, than the man in the moon. 
'Vou must restore this estate lo its rightful owner— Imme- 
diately 1 No, not immediately. Your neighbour ought to 
have the acres, and knows that he ought lo have them. 
They are his right, he has been long deprived of the estate 
— his father was deprived of it before him. The family 
have all been brought up in a way quite different from what 
would have been, had they been in possession of their rights. 
They have formed habits altogether unlike what those of 
the proprietors of such an estate ought to be. They have 
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been accustomed to poverty, and they ate an ignorant, un- 
educated family. You must not give up tltcir land imme- 
diately. They would be injured in their health and mor- 
als, by the immediate possession of (AciV estate. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the present man ought ever to get 
his laud at all. 

You therefote must, from a regard for the best inlerCiStH 
or this family, continue in the meantime, thief and robber 
of their goods. Let (he young men be hedgeis and ditch- 
ers on your estate, as they have been ; let the young women 
continue at service. Bui you must improve the parish school, 
Ibwer the schoolmaster's wages by degrees, so as to let all 
these young people have an opportunity of picking up some 
education. By this means, the family will gradually get up 
their heads a little; and at some future period, it may be 
found quite safe and proper to give them all Iheir rights. 
The present people, to be sure, will be dead ere then — but 
how can you help that? You are not the original thief, 
you know, — you can't answer for all the consequences of a 
crime, into which you may be said to have been led by your 
own parents, and by the whole course of your own educa- 
tion. No, no — it would never do to give up the stolen goods 
at once. As I said before, it would certainly (urn the heads 
of all these poor people — the parish would be kepi in a state 
of hot water by them. Time must be allowed for taming 
them ; they were always a hot-headed family. In due time 
you ought to desist from your present crimes. 

Such substantially is — such cannot be denied to be — the 
"the plain and simple" argument of these gentlemen; 
and so is it applied by themselves to the subject which, plain 
and simple as it is, they have taken such huge pains to 
elucidate. 

It is upon such arguments that a complete revolution of 
the whole domestic, as well as political relations, in the 
whole of these great colonial establishments is demanded ; 
a revolution involving, if we are to listen for a moment to 
the proprietors of these islands, the absolute ruin of all 
lAeir possessions ; a revolution, the perilous nature of which 
is confessed by these men ihemselvea in the language — the 
indescribable, inefiable language — which says to ali the 
world, " This revolution must be : Justice demands it — 
Religion demands it : but we confess, that in spite of ius- 
tice and religion, it must not be noio " 
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SECTION LXXVIH. 



PROC IDA — H ONT ALB A — R A I M ND — uiD o Mrs. Hemm 

Procida. The mom lowet'd darkly, but the sun hath u 
With fierce and angry aplendour, through the clouds 
Burst forth, as if impatient to behold 
This, our high triumph. Lead the prisoner in. 

[Enter Rai 
Why, what a bright and fearless brow is here ! 
— Is this man guilty ? — Look on him, Montalba I 

Montalba. Be firm. Should justice fatler at a took 1 1 

Pro. No, thou say'at well. Her eyes are GUetted, 
Or should be so. Thou that dost call thyself— 

no ! I will not breathe a traitor's name — 
Speak ! thou art arraign'd of treason. 

Raimond. I arraign 

You, before whom I stand, of darker guilt, 
' In the bright face of heaven ; and your own hearts 

Give echo to the charge. Your very looks 
, Have ta'en the stamp of crime, and seem to shrink 
With a perturb'd and haggard wildness, back 
From the too-searching light. Why, what hath wrought ' 
This change on noble brows? — There is a voice 
With a deep answer, rising from the blood 
Your hands have coldly shed ! — Ye are of those 
From whom just men recoil, with curdling veins, 
All thrill'd by life's abhorrent consciousness, 
Atid sensitive feeling of a murderer's presence. 
Away I come down from your tribunal-seat. 
Put off your robes of slate, and let your mien 
Be pale and humbled ; for ye bear about you 
That which repugnant earth doth sicken at. 
More than the pestilence. That I should live 
tTo see my father shrink 1 

Pro. Montalba, speak ! 

There's something chokes my voice — but fear me not. 

Mont. If we must plead to vindicate our acts, 
Be i( when thou hast made thine own look clear ; 
Most eloquent youth 1 What answer canst thou make 
To this our charge of treason I 

Rai. T will plead 

T^at cause before a mightier judgment-throne, 
Where mer^ it not guilt. But here, I feel. 
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Too buoyantly llie glory and the joy 

or my free spirit's wbtteacas ; for e'en now 

Th' embodied hideousness of ctime doth seem 

Before rae glaring out. Why, I saw thee. 

Thy foot upon an aged warrior's breast. 

Trampling out nature's last convulsive heavings. 

And thou — thy sword — Oh, valiant chief I — is yet 

Red from the noble stroke which pierced, at once, 

A mother and the babe, whose little life 

Was from her bosom drawn ! Immortal deeds 

For bards to hymn ! 

Gui. (aside.) I look upon his mien. 

And waver. Can it be ? — My boyish heart 
Deem'd him so noble once ! — Away, weak thoughts! 
Why should I shrink, as if the guilt were mine, 
From his proud glance? 

Pro, Oh, thou dissembler 1 thou. 

So skill'd to clothe with virtue's generous flush 
The hollow cheek of cold hypocrisy. 
That, with thy guilt made manifest, I can scarce 
Believe thee guilty ! — look on me, and say 
Whose was the secret warning voice, that saved 
De Couci with his bands, to join our foes. 
And forge new fetters for th' indignant land t 
Whose was this treachery ? (Shows Aim papers.) 

Who hath promised here, 
(Belike to appease the manes of the dead,) 
At midnight to unfold Palermo's gates, 
And welcome in the foeT — Who hath done this. 
But thou, a tyrant's friend T 

Rai. Who hath done this T 

Father! — if I may call thee by that name — 
Look, with thy piercing eye, on those whose smiles 
Were masks that hid their daggers. There, perchance. 
May lurk what loves not light too strong. For me, 
I know but this — there needs no deep research 
To prove (he truth — that murderers may be traitors 
Ev'n to each other. 

Pro. {to Mont.) Hia unaltering cheek 
Still vividly doth hold its natural hue, 
And his eye quails not ! — Is this innocence ? 

Mont, No! 'tis th' unshrinking hardihood of crime. 
— Thou bear'st a gallant mien ! — Bui where is she 
Whom thou hast barter'd fame and life to save. 
The fail Provensd maid ?— What kuow'st thou not 
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- Tbat ihis alone weie guilt to deatb allied t ^| 

Was 't not our law that he who spared a foe, ^H 

("And is she not of that detested race?) H 

Should thencefortli be amongst us as a foe ? iH 

Where hast thou borne her 1 — speak ! ^M 

Rai. That Heaven, whose eye ■ 

Burns up ihy soul with its far-searching glance, ■ 

Is with her ; she is safe. -^ 

Pro. And by that word j^| 

Thy doom is sealed. Oh! that I had died 4H 

Before this bitter hour, in the full stiength IH 

And glory of my heart ! ^H 

Rai. The pang is o'er, ^H 

And I have but to die. ^H 

Mont. Now, Procida, ^M 

Comes thy great task. Wake I summon to thine aid ^| 

All Ihy deep soul's commanding energies ; H 

For thou — a chief among us — must pronounce I 

The sentence of thy son. It rests with thee. 1 

Pro, Ha! ha ! — Men's hearts should be of softer moiddl 

Than in the elder time. Fathers could doom I 

Their children thtn with an unfaltering voice, I 

And we must tremble thusl — Is it not said, M 

I That nature grows degenerate, earth being now I 

So full of days? ■ 

Mont. Rouse up thy mighty heart. jj 

Pro. Ay, thou say'st right. There yet ate aouls whioqS 

As landmarks to mankind. Well, what 's the task ? I 

— There is a roan to be condemn'd, you sayl ■•w 

Is he then guilty ? M 

All Thus we deem of him tM 

With one accord. Afl 

Pro. And hath he nought to plead t '*■ 

Rai. Nought hut a soul unstain'd. '« 

Pro. Why, thatislitUe. iM 

Stains on the soul are but as conscience deems them; ^ 

And conscience — may be scar'd. But, for this sentenc«{>S 

— Was 't not the penalty imposed on man, ^^ 

E'en from creation's dawn, that he must die? ifl 

— It was: thus making guilt a sacrifice -^^ 

Unto eternal justice ; and we but fl 

Obey Heaven's mandate, when we cast dark souls fl 

To th' elements from amnngBt us. Be it so ! ' fl 

Bach be Am doom !— 1 bave eaid. Ay, now my heart ^[ 
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Is girt with adamant, whose cold weight doth press 
Ita gaspings down. Off! let me breathe in freedom I 
— mountains are on my breast ! 

Mont Guards, bear the prisoner 

Back to his dungeon. 

Rat. Father ! oh, look up ; 

Thou art my father atill ! 

Gtti. Oh, Raimond, Raimond I 

If it should be that I have wrong'd thee, say 
Thou dost forgive me. 

Rai. Friend of my young days. 

So may all-pilying Heaven ! [Exit Raimond. 

Pro. Whose voice was that ? 

Where is he 1 — gone T — now I may breathe once more 
In the free air of heaven. Let us away. 
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My honourable friend has expended abundant research 
and subtilty upon this inquiry, and having resolved the 
phrase into its elements in the crucible of his philosophical 
mind, has produced it to us purified and refined to a degree 
that must command the admiration of all who take delight 
in metaphysical alchemy. My honourable and learned friend 
began by telling us, that, after all, hatred is no bad thing 
in itself "I hate a Tory," says my honourable friend — 
" and another man hates a cat ; but it does not fotlow that 
he would hunt down the cat, or ! the Tory." Nay, so far 
from it — hatred if it be properly managed, is according to 
my honourable friend's theory, no bad preface to a rational 
esteem and affection. It prepares its votaries for a recon- 
ciliation of differences — for lying down with their most in- 
veterate enemies, like the leopard and the kid, in the vision 
of the prophet. This dogma is a little startling, but it is not 
altogether without precedent. It is borrowed from a. char- 
acter in a play which is, I dare saj, as great a favourite 
with my learned friend as it is with me: I mean, the com- 
edy of The Rivals ; in which lUrs. Malaprop, giving 
a lecture on the subject of marriage to her niece, (who 
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is unreasonable enough to talk of liking, as a necessary 
prelimiDary to such a union,) says, " What have you to do 
with your likings and your preferences, child? depend upon 
it, it is safest to begin with a little aversion. 1 am sure I 
hated your poor dear uncle like a blackamoor, before we 
were married ; and yet you know, my dear, what a good wife 
I made him," Such is my learned friend's argument to a hair. 
But finding that this doctrine did not appear to go down 
with (he house ao glibly as he had expected, ray honourable 
and learned friend presently changed his tack ; and put for- 
ward a theory, which, whether for novelty or for beauty, I 
pronounce to be incomparable ; and, in short, as wanting 
nothing to recommend il but a slight foundation in truth. 
" True philosophy," says my honourable frieud, will always 
continue to lead men to virtue by the instrumentality ©r their 
conflicting vices. The virtues, where more than one exist, 
may lire harmoniously together ; but the vices bear mortal 
antipathy to one another, and therefore furnish to the moral 
engineer the power by which he can make each keep the 
other under control." Admirable I hut, upon this doctrine, 
the poor man who has but one single vice must be in a very 
bid way. No Julerum, no moral power for effecting Ais" 
care. Whereas his more fortunate neighbour, who has 
two or more vices in his composition, is in a lair way of 
becoming a very virtuous member of society. I woudcr 
how my learned friend would like to have this doctrine in- 
troduced into his domestic establishment. For instance, 
suppose that I discharge a servant because he is addicted 
to liquor. 1 could not venture to recommend him to my hon- 
ourable and learned friend. It might be the poor man's 
mtiy fault, and therefore clearly incorrigible i but if I had the 
good fortune to find out that he was also addicted to stealing, 
might I not, with a safe conscience, send him to my learned 
firiend with a strong recommendation, saying, 1 send you a 
man whom I know to be drunkard ; but I am happy to as- 
Bore you, he is also a thief; you cannot do better than cm- 
iHoyhim; you will make his drunkenness counteract bis 
lUerery, and no doubt you will bring him out of the con- 
flict a very moral personage. 

My honourable and learned friend, however, not content 
with laying down these new rules for reformation, thought 
it right to exemplify them in liis own person, and, like 
Pope's Longinus, to be "himself the threat sublime he 
drew." My learned friend tells us that Dr. Johnson was 
(wbat he, Dr, Johnson, called himself) a good hater i «iul 
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Ihu among the qualities which he hated most were two 
which my honourable Triend unites in his own persoo, that 
of Whig and that of Scotchman. " So that," says my 
honourable Triend, " if Dr. Johnson were alive, and were 
to meet me at the club, of which he was a founder, and of 
which I am now an unworthy member, he would probably 
break up the meeting rather than sit it out in such society." 
No, sir, not so ; my honourable and learned friend forgets his 
own theory. If he had been only a Whig, or only a Scotch- 
man, Dr. Johnson might have treated him as he apprehends ; 
but being both, the great motalisl would have said to ray 
honourable friend, " Sir, you are too much of a Whig to 
be a good Scotchman; and, sir, you are too much of a 
Scotchman to be a good Whig." It is, no doubi, from the 
collision of these two vices in my learned friend's person, 
that he has become what I, and all who have the happiness 
of meeting him at the club, lind him — an entirely faultless 
character. 



I 
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Sir, I set out with saying that there were reasons which 
entirely satisfied my judgment that nothing short of a point 
of national faith, ur national honour, would justify, at the 
present moment, any voluntary approximation lo the possi- 
bility of war. Let me be understood, however, distinctly, 
as not meaning to say that I dread war in a good cause, 
{and in no other may it be the lot of this country ever to 
engage !) from a distrust of the strength of the country to 
commence it, or of her resources to maintain it, I dread 
it, indeed — but upon far other grounds ; I dread it from an 
apprehension of the tremendous consequences which might 
arise from any hostilities in which we might now be en- 
gaged. Some years ago, in the discussiou of the negotia- 
tion respecting the French war against Spain, I look the 
liberty of adverting to this topic. I then stated that the 
position of this country, in the present slate of the world, 
was one of neutrality, not only between contending nations, 
but between conflicting principles; and that it was by a 
neutrality alone that we could maintain that balance, the 
preaeivation of which I believe (o be esaeatial to the wei- 
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ftre of mankind. I tlien said, that I feared the next wu 
, which should be kindled in Europe, would be a war, not 
BO much of armies, as of opinions. Not four years have 
elapsed, and behold my apprehensions realized ! It is, to 
Ik Bure, within narrow limits that this war of opinion is at 
preseDt confiaed ; but it is a war of opinion that Spain 
(whether as government or as nation,) is now waging 
against Portugo] ; it is a war which has commenced in 
hatred of the new institutions of Portugal, How long is it 
reasonable to expect that Portugal will abstain from retali- 
«tion ? If into that war this country shall be compelled to 
inter, we shall enter into it with a sincere and anxious de- 
ire to mitigate rather than exasperate — and to mingle only 
n the conflict of arms, not in the more fatal conflict of 
ipinions. But I much lear that this country, (however 
earnestly she might wish to avoid it,) could not, in such 
case, avoid seeing ranked under her banners, all the rest- 
leas and dissatiatied of any nation with which she might 
ome in conflict. It is the contemplation of this new power 
a any future war, which excites my most anxious appre- 
hension. It is one thing to have a giant's strength, but it 
would be another to use it like a giant. The conscious- 
ness of such strength is, undoubtedly, a source of confidence 
and security ; but in the situation in which this country 
stands, our business is not to seek opportunities of display- 
ing it, but to content ourselves with letting the professors 
of violent and exaggerated doctrines on both sides feel, 
that it is not their interest to convert an umpire into an ad- 
versary. The situation of England, amidst the struggle of 
political opinions which agitates, more or less sensibly, 
different countries of th'f world, may be compared to 
that of the ruler of the winds, as described by the poet 



Qoippe ferant rapidi secum, verraatque pi 



The consequence of letting loose the passions, at presenl' 
chained and coufined, would be to produce a scene of 
olation which no man can contemplate without horror : 
I should not sleep easy on my couch, if I were const 
that 1 had contributed lo precipitate it by a single moment- 
This, then, is the reason — a reason very different from fear 
.^the reverse of consciousness of disability — why 1 dread 
the recurrence of hostilities in any part of £urope j why I 
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would bear much, and would forbear long ; why I would, 
as 1 have said, put up with almost aay thing that did not 
touch national laitlt and national honour ; rather than let 
slip the furies of war, the leash of which we hold in our 
hands, not knowing whom they may reach, or how far their 
ravages may be carried. Such is the love of peace which 
the British government acknowledges ; and such the neces- 
sity for peace which the circumstances of the world incul- 
cate. I will push these topics no farther. I return, in 
conclusion, to the object of the address. Let us fly to the 
aid of Portugal, by whomsoever attacked ; because it is our 
duty to do so ; and let us cease our interference where that 
duty ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, not to dictate, 
not to prescribe constitutions — but to defend and to pre- 
serve the independence of an ally. We go to plant the 
standard of England on the well-known heights of LlKbon. 
Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not 
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'Ti9 atrange what awkward figures and odd capers. 
Folks cut, who seek their doctrine from the papers ; 
But there are many shallow politicians 
Who take their bias from bewilder'd journals. 

Turn stale-phyaicians, 
And make themselves foolscaps of the diurnals. 

One of this kind — not human, but a monkey. 
Had read himself at last to this sour creed, 
That he was nothing but oppression's flunkey, 
And man a tyrant over all his breed. 
His very dreams were full of martial beavers, 
And drilling pugs, for liberty pugnacious, 

To se»er chains vexatious : 
In fact, he thought that all his injured line 
Should take up pikes in hand, and never drop 'em 
Till they had cleared a road to freedom's shrine — 
lITntil perchance the turnpike men should stop 'em. 
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Full of this rancour, 
Pacing one day beside St. Clement Danesj 

It came into his brains 
To give a look-in at the Crown and Anchor, 
Where certain solemn sages of the nation 
Were at that moment in deliberation 
Hotv to relieve the wide world of its chains. 

Pluck despots down, 

And thereby crown 
Whitee- as well as blackee-man-cipation. 
Pug heard their speeches with great approbation. 
And gazed with pride upon the liberators; 

To see mere coat-heavers 

Such perfect Bolivars — 
Waiters of inns sublimed to innovators. 
And slaters dignified as legislators — 
Small publicans demauding (such their high sensi 
Of liberty) an universal license, — 
And patten-makers easiug freedom's clogs — 

The whole thing seem'd 

So fine, he deem'd 
The smallest demagogues as great as gogs 1 



Pug, with some curious notions in his noddle, 
Walk'd out at last, and lurn'd into the strand, 

To the left hand, 
Conning some portions of the previous twaddle, 
And striding with a step that seem'd design'd 
To represent the mighty march of mind. 
No wonder, then, that he should quickly find 
He stood in front of that intrusive pile. 

Where Cross keeps many a kind, 

Of bird confin'd, 
And free-born animal in durance vile, — 
A thought that stirr'd up all the monkey-bile ! 

The window stood ajar — 

It was not far. 
Nor, like Parnassus, very hard to climb — ■ 
The hour was verging on the supper time. 
And many a growl was sent through many a bttr — 
Meanwhile pug scrambled upward like a tar, 

And soon crept in, 

Unnoticed in the din 



Of lunelesB throats that made the attics ring 
With all the harshest notes that tiiey could luing. 

Zounds ! how it made him chSfe, 
Full of his new emancipating zeal, 
To look around upon this brute-bastile. 
And see the king of creatures in — a safe ! 
The desert's denizen, in one small den. 
Swallowing slavery's most bitter pills ; 
A bear in bars unbearable ; and then. 
The fretful porcupine, with all its quills, 

Imprison'd in a pen ! 
A tiger limited to four feet ten ; 

And, still worse lot, 

A leopard to one spot ! 

An elephant enlarged, 

But not digcharg'd. 

He went above — a solitary mounter 

Up gloomy stairs — and saw a pensive group 

Of hapless fowls — 

Cranes — vultu res — owl s — 
In fact it was a sort of poultry-compter. 
Where feather'd prisoners were doom'd to droop : 
Here sat an eagle, forced to make a stoop, 
Not from the skies, but his impending roof; 

And there aloof, 
A pining ostrich, moping in a coop ; 
With other samples of the bird creation. 
All caged against their powers and their wills; 
And cramped in such a apace the longest bills 
Were plainly bills of least accommodation — 
In truth, il was a very ugly scene 
To fall to any liberator's share. 

His temper little mended. 
Pug from his bird-cage walk at last descended 

Unto the lion and the elephant. 

His bosom in a pant 
To see all nature's free list thus suspended, 
And beasts deprived of what she had intended. 

They could not even prey 

In their own way , 
A hardship always reckou'd quite prodigious. 



Thus he revolved — 
And soon resolved 
To give tliem freedom, civil and religioua. 



That night there were no country c 
From Wales, to view tlie lion and his kin. 
The keeper's eyes were fix'd upon a saw; 
The saw was fix'd upon a bullock's shin ; 
Meanwhile, with stealthy paw, 
Pug hasten'd to withdraw 
The bolt that kept the king of brutes within — 
Now, monarch of the forest ! thou shall win 
Precious enfranchisement — thy bolls are undone— 
Thou art no longer a degraded creature, 
Bui loose to roam with liberty and nature. 
And free of all the jungles about London. 
Alas for freedom and for freedom's hero! 

Alas for liberty of life and limb ! 
For pug had only half unbolted Neio, 

When Nero boiled Mm ! 
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favot 



Jonsort. Master Dbummond, will you do me one special 
avour ? 

Drummond, Excellent sir, why do you ask ? shall not I, 
and all my household, bend the knee to the laureate; the 
king of scholars and of bards't It is your part to com- 
mand, and ours to obey. 

Jons. Marry, sir, the favour I have to ask is but this : 
that you would order your serving men not to ring that 
great bell in the old tower at uight ; and secondly, that you 
would prevent your clock in the outer hall from striking 
any more. What hare we to do with the vulgar admeas- 
urement of time I 

Drum. Your desire shall be implicitly fulfilled, and or- 
ders given forthwith. Formerly, indeed, I was an early 
riser, especially at this lime, when the lirst of the spring 
season invites the birds to sing at break of day ; and I was 
as regular in my habiis as any pleader in the courts of the 
city. But those humours had their sway, and are now 
warn out. Wbkt 1 once wu I never thall be agsin. 



Jeas, My friend, you have laboured id II19 school c 
Petrarch, till even jour ordinary conversation resembles 
one of bis dolorosa sonnets. Will the study of green leavea 
and singing birds ever make one a poet? 

Driaii. With submission, sir, I still think that Petrarch 
is one of the noblest of these worthies with whom we are 
acqaainled Misfortune, as you know, hath lately broken 
the dearest ties that bound me to mine own country. I 
intend, ere long, retracing your slepa through France, and 
also going over into Italy. One of my chief objects there 
will be, to pay my devotions to his memory at Valcluaa, 

Jons. Petrarch, sir, as I hove eflcn told you, was Gt on- 
ly to be a mere monk or hermit of the desert, and was no 
poet. No man tbat ever bad the genuine temperament of 
poetic fantasy, would voluntarily write sonneta, which are 
a species of crambo, suited only to the self-conceited mel- 
ancboliac, and deserving the execration of every wise critic. 
I cry you mercy 1 That you are a sonncUeer, proceeds not 
from yuurnatural bent, but from the force of bad example. 

Drum, Master Jonson, may I beg to remind you, that 
ibis is a subject on which we are not like ever to agree i 
It had better iherefoi'e be dismissed. 

Jons. Willingly, my worthy friend. Now, I'll tell you 
what I like among the pleasure of your country-house 1 to 
hear the never-ceasing murmurs of tlie river, and the winds 
of night in blended music around us, (when we have lei- 
sure (o listen 10 them,) only to make us enjoy a blazing 
fire and a can of sack with greater zest. I perceive clear- 
ly, that in your Italian humour you are most absolute. But 
it is only for your benefit that I have spoken. What I am 
I not your countryman ? We have other bonds of sympa- 
thy besides those woven by ibe muses. 

Drum. I am well advised, sir, of your preference for 
the real employments and humours of men in the busy 
world, as the fittest subjects for poetry, but 

Juns. Aye, marry, if 1 look to king Arthur's story (as 
it hath frequently been mine intention) where the ground 
work may be all a fiction, yet I would have my characters . 
speak, and act, and think tike to living men and women. 

Drum. I doubt it not, sir; yet I continue, with aub- 
miasion, to indulge somewhat of a different opinion. I en- 
joy Diirih and good cheer and the society of friends. But 
on returning to my books, I love, for variety's sake, to 
change to an ideal world, to speak an artiiiGial language, 
T 
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move in ihe sphere of dreams and fantasy. In truth, 
vhal ia there more shadowy, more subject to change, than 
that life which we term real? If we retire for a space to 
the quietness of fields and woods, and by reflection loosen 

t bonds of ordinary habit, how much then are we dis- 
posed to wonder at the dominion which this daily life has 
over us I Wo then become willing (o enter on a new course 
of thought — to believe that we hear unearthly voices, and 
voluntarily tochcrish a wakingdream, of which the utterance 
differs wholly from the usual language of men I I love 
Shakspeare because he exemplified both styles of compo- 

Jons. I grant that he did so, and, between ourselves, 
he will be a long liver with posterity. But the prevailing 
defect of Shakspeare is his want of learning. It would 
almost make the great white owl in your old tower laugh to 
hear of his blunders. 

Drum. In my judgment, sir, Shakspeare will be praised 
even for his sonnets alone, long after the most learned of our 
present writers are forgotten. I would say something in 
favour of Sir William Alexander ; but I do uoi, because 
friendship would make me partial. 

Jons. I say notliing of him, because he is your friend. 
And to your observation about Sliakspeare, especially 
touching his sonnets, I have scarcely patience to answer. 
He 1 lie be celebrated when men of learning are forgotten t 
But " De morluis nil nisi bonum." 

Drum. Cry you mercy, sir ! You know that — ^you have 
yourself allowed 

JoHS. I know very well all that you would say. He 
wrote sonnets, and that is enough for you. But let me 
proceed. Can works that have no solid foundations to rest 
upon live longer than others — than mine own, for exam- 
ple, that Bie built on the rock of knowledge ; — on a philos- 
ophy drawn from all the worthies of antiquity, with plots, 
-and narratives, and characters which are purely original 1 
Wail, I pray you, until I have returned to mine own study 
vithin the city walls. I have no greeniields, no singing 
birds, no purling streams there. Master Drummond ! Yet 
shall I celebrate your Loch Lomond in such manner that 
my poem shall flourish as long as there is water in the lake, 
or a tree in the forest. Wait until you have aeon my Chro- 
logia — my worthies of England — the worthies ofScoliaad 
loo I— I shall not forget your Wallace nor your Bruce — nor 
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yourself, Miater Drummond. The impressions of yout 
kindness, yout friendship and your hospitality, will never 
from my heart ! • ■ • • 



SECTION LXXXIII. 

EXTRACT FROM AN AUTICLE ON MILTOJJ Edinburgh 

Review. 

The principles of the reyolution have often been grossly 
misrepresented, and never more than in the course of the 
present yfiar. There is a certain class of men, who, while 
they profess to hold in reverence the great names and great 
actions of former times, never look at them for any other 
purpose than in order to And in them some excuse for ex- 
isting abuses. In every venerable precedent, they pass by 
what is essential, and take only what is accidental : they 
keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public 
imitation all that is defective. If, in any part of any great 
example, there be any thing unsound, these flesh-flies de- 
tect it with ail unerring instinct, and dart upon it with a 
ravenous delight. They cannot always prevent the advo- 
cates of a good measure from compassing their end ; but 
they feel, with their prototype, that 

' Tlicir labours must be to pervert (bat end, 
And out Df good still to Bod means of evil.' 

To the blessings which England has derived from the 
revolution, these people are utterly insensible. The ex- 
pulsion ofalj'rant, the solemn recognition of popular rights, 
liberty, security, toleration, all go for nothing with them. 
One sect there was, which, from unfortunate temporary 
causes, it was though! necessary to keep under close re- 
straint. One part of the empire there was, so unhappiljr 
circu ma lanced, that at that time its misery was necessary 
to our happiness, and its slavery to our freedom! These 
are the parts of the revolution which the politicians of whom 
we speak love to contemplate, and which seem to them, 
not indeed to vindicate, but in some degree to palliate the 
good which it has produced. Talk to them of Naples, of 
Spain, or of South America! Ibey stand forth, zealots for 
the doctrine of divine right — which has now come back to 
ua, like a thief (ram transportation, under the alias of la- 
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gitimac;. But menlion the miseries of Ireland ! Then 
William \b a hero. Then Somers and Slirewsbury are 
great men. Then the revolution is a glorious era ! The 
Tery same persons who, in IhJa country, never omit an op- 
portunity of reviving every wretclied Jacobilc slander re- 
specting thewhigsof that period, have no sooner crossed St. 
George's channel, than they begin to fill their bumpers to 
Iheir glorious and iratnortal memory. They may truly boast 
■lliat they look not at men, but at measures. 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other 
malefactors against whom overwhelming evidence is pro- 
duced, generally decline all controversy about the facts, 
knd content themselves with calling testimony to character. 
fie had so many private virtues! And had James II. no 
I private virtues? Was even Oliver Cromwell, his biti 



of private vir- 
es ascribed to 
;ere than that 



* jnemies tiieraaelves being judges, de: 
r tnes! And what, after all, are th 
|- Charles? A religious zeal, not mi 

sf his son, and fully as weak and 
' i few of the ordinary household decencies which half the 
' fombstones in England claim for those who lie beneath 

them. A good father ! A good husband 1 — Ample apolo- 

S'es indeed for fideen years of persecution, tyranny, and 
Isehood ! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation- 

—and we are told that he kept his mar 

bim of having given up his people to the merciless inflictit 

of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates— 

the defence is, that he took his iiitle son on his knee 

kissed him ! We censure him for having violated the 

ides of the petition of riglit, af^er having, for good 

I valuable consideration, promised to observe them — and 

We informed that he was accustomed lo hear prayers at 

*" o'clock in the morning ! It ia to such considi 

I Iheae, together with his Vandyke dress, his hands 

[' tad his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily beli 

f bf his popularity with the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand tl 
somnion phrase, a good man, but a bad king. We ci 
dasily conceive a good man and an unnnlura! father, 
gocid man and a treacherous friend. We cannot, in 
' mating the character of an individual, leave out of our 
[ 'rideration his conduct in the most important of all hi 
relations. And if, in that relation, we find him to 



been Bel5sh, cruel, and deceilful, we sball lake the liberty 
to call him a bad man, io spite of all his temperance &t U^ 
ble, and all his regularity at chapel. 



SECTION LXXXIV. 
KING OP auiN — A DissECTOB Blackwood's Magazine. 

King. I AH come to your apartment, Mr. Dissector, lie- 
cause I am desirousof examining the great work of theCre- 
ator-3fan. You will, therefore, briefly demonstrate to me 
the anatomy of the human frame. 

Doctor. The honour conferred upon me by your ma]- 
eaty, is one lor which I cannot be sufficiently grateful. But 
anatomy I fear is a study little calculated to aSbrd pleasure 
to princes. It requires much labour and application, and 
ia therefore better suited to an humble subject like rayBelf, 
than a great king, like your majesty. 

King. You Beem an old man, and must therefore have 
long studied your profession. 

Docl. My hair is gray, your majesty, lesa from age 
than from intense study and the duties of ray profesaioa, 
I have lived amid disease and death, and laboured in pov- 
erty and distress. My life has been an obscure one, yet I 
trust nut quite useless to niy fellow-cre»tures. It has been — 

King. Enough ! you will now proceed to the demon- 
strations I require of you. The body I perceive is cov- 

Doct. Nothing can escape the penetration of your 
majesty — I feared the sight might be too shocking, and 

King. You are mistaken, let the covering be removed. 
Where did you procure this body^ 

Doct. It is the body of a galley slave, who died with- 
out receiving extreme unction, and was therefore denied 
the rites of christian burial, and sent thither for dissection. 
These are the features of Arguelles — your majesty may 
perhaps remember him. He was the chief of the traitor- 
ous Cortes, who betrayed your majesty and their country, 
during the unfortunate interregnum caused by the invasion 
of the French. 

Kirtg. He never came to court, and I do not remember 
to have seen hiin ; but I well know lie was an enemy to 
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our holy church, which he attempted to ruin by the over- 

ow of the inquisition. For this he waa condemned to 
■ galleys — a punishnient only loo lenient for such a 
me. I had forgotten him, but I now wish to receive 
Borne further information with regard to him. 

Duct. He was a man, your majesty, of noble and 
various ntlainmenta. He possessed a grand and power- 
ful eloquence, which even those who condemned his rea- 
soning could not hear unmoved. His learning ""^^ extra- 
ordinary, though unprofitable ; for he read the works of 
heretics who wrote on liberty and emnncipation, and ihcy 
wrought in his brain like madness. The absence of your 
majesty, and the troubles of the hirigdom unfortunately af- 
forded him a theatre on which he was well qualified to act. 

e became a member of the Corlea, in which he found 
niany enemies, but no rival. Yet even these were influ- 
enced by his talents, and with freedom on his lipa, and 
revolution in his heart, he led the Cortes to betray iheir 
king, their country, and their religion. Time was when , 
I could not have borne to behold his body thus expos 
'ibr he was my friend, and I loved him as a brother. 

King, Inform me what became of his family. 

Doct. His wife died young, and left him but one si 
'Whom he loved with even more than a father's love, and to 
[ 'whose education he devoted much of his time. On the 
return of your majesty, it was found that he had become a 
ionvert to the doctrines, and a party to the schemes of iiis 
kther; and he too, was sentenced by your majesty to tlic 
[alleys. 

King. It was wisely done, for the breed of traitors and 
'heretics must he extinguished before Spain can again be 
It she has been. Where milder arguments fail, a gib- 
bet, or the galleys generally carry conviction; aud, at all 
events, they prevent the spreading of the disease. I wish 
'oknow in what spirit Arguelles submitted to his punish- 
nenl — and in what temper he died. 

Doct. He often talked wildly, and imprecated blas- 
phemous curses ou your majesty, which filled all who heard 
them with horror. For this crime he waa publicly flogged, 
' and he became insane, and soon aflerwards died. As he 
had never recanted his heresies, he was denied the rites of 
burial, and his father dug a pit with his own hands and 
laid his body in it. Arguelles, however, seemed little 
moved with his fate ; indeed, the only smile I ever saw on 
his face wu when I told bim of bin son'a death. Wiwa 
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pressed b; the priest to confess and roceive absolution, he 
rejeuted it, nor would he declare in what faith he died. His 
religion, he said, was what only concerned himaelf, he had 
God, and in his mercy alone 
is body, aller destli, was sent 



already confessed his a 
he trusted for absolutioi 
thither. 

Kiit^. I have heard 
sector to cut bim up. 



h of bin 



Proceed Mr. Dia- 



SECTION LXXXV. 



EXTRACT FROM MR. BROUGHAM 



I WOULD DOW call the allention of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, to some things which, though within his de- 
partment, it is very possible he may not be aware of; be- 
cause it is quite possible, that those military gentlemen 
whom he has planted as ministers and consuls in different 
places, how skilled soever in their own profession, may 
have failed to make any reports upon commercial arrange- 
ments, as things very much out of their line, if not below 
their notice. Does the noble lord now hear, for the first 
lime, and, if he does, I am sure it should make a deep im- 
preasion on his mind, Ihat punishment has so ewilYly fol- 
lowed guilt 'I Docs he for the first time hear, that the fruits 
have already beeu gathered of the two worst acts in ihat 
system of wicked policy of which the noble lord is the ad- 
vocate in this house, as he was the adviser elsewhere — that 
the very persons, in whose behalf those deeds were done, 
have even now set themselves in direct hostility to the 
interests of this country ? If he has not before heard this, 
it may prove a useful lesson lo him, and, I trust, it will not 
be thrown away upon public men generally, if I make 
known how those very individuals, for whose sake the noble 
lord sacrificed the honour of his country, and abandoned 
its soundest policy towards foreign states ; those with whom 
after pulling down the usurper, he plunged into the deepest 
of all the public crimes that stained his cour.se, and gave 
the ground for resisting him — that they now execrate or 
contemn the man who made himself the accomplice of their 
infamous projects 7 I suspect the noble lord's conscience 
already whispers to what I allude. 1 guess be is aware that 
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I X iun going to nai 
h aoa ! where the n 

I our victories cannot wipe away, nor the 6 
I leoigest life of the greatest minister tbnt e 
ftlODe for. I will speak of Ragusa first : it is the small^ 
State, and, for that reason, I dwell upon it the most ; 
I C4use, if thete be such a thiag as political morality ant 
political justice — if those words have any sense-^they < 
only mean, that the rights and the liberties of the weal 
slates are to be protected by the more powerful ; becauM 
in the nature of things, public crime, the offence of o 
nation against another, must always consist of the stronj 
trampling down the feeble. Have we not, without t 
least regard to the rights of a free people, parcelled 
their country at our own discretion; and, from the libert) 
I they were enjoying and the independence ihey were [ 
, of, delivered them over to what they deemed subjugatio 
tyranny ? Had they, the Ragusans, the people of Ragut 
the smallest share in the deliberations of the fam 
gress 1 They had no minister there — they had made i 
' communication to the assembled negotiators — they had r 
' «eived none from thence. Their exisli 

.known, except by the gallant example they had ael < 

I ebaking off, without any aid, the bated empire of Fraiu 

I ■Jiad how did we requite them for this noble effort — 

\ Jjbis brilliant service in what we cantingly termed ' 

^ -Common cause of nations 1" We, who had sounded to U 

Uttermost corners of the earth, the alarum of Bonaparts^ 

Ambition — we, who could never be satiated with invectirf 

against his despotism and injustice — we, who, in Ihe nant 

r tU freedom and independence, had called on the peoples 

e whole globe, and on the Ragusans among the n 
I they at least had answered the summons, to rise up againi 
L jtim and overthrow his usurped dominion — we lequitei 
I Aem by handing them over, in the way of barter, as slavei 
I40 a power of which they detested the yoke! — But Ia| 
W^be noble lord, and let this house, and let the world mat^ 
l.ithe retribution which has followed this Hagitious i 
Austria, extending her comtnetcial regulations to all 
V acquisitions, has absolutely shut our trade out of th^ 
ery Ragusa, which we had betrayed into her hai 

9 the noble lord received his punishuient upon tbt 
P'4^t on which he bad so shamefully sacrificed the honoO) 
\ .<rf his country I 



21? 

Sir, if any page in the history of the late congress be 
blacker than another, it ia that which records the deeds of 
the noble iord against Geuoa. When I approach this sub- 
ject, and reflect on the powerful oratory, the force of argu> 
meiit as well as of language, backed by the high authority 
of virtue, a sanction e?er deeply felt in ibis bouse, once 
displayed in the cause of thai iil-faled republic, by tongues 
DOW silent, but which used to be ever eloquent where public 
juatice was to be asserted, or useful truth fearlessly incul- 
cated, I feel hardly capable of going on. My lasting sor- 
row for the loss we hace sustained is made deeper by the 
regret, that those lamented friends live not to witness the 
punishment of that foul conduct which they solemnly de- 
nounced. The petty tyrant, to whom the noble lord deliv- 
ered over that ancient and gallant people, almost as soon as 
they had at bis call joined the standard of nationat inde- 
pendence, has since subjected them to the most rigorous 
provisions of his absurd code; a code directed especially 
against the commerce of Ibis country, and actually less 
unfavourable to France. 

Thus, then, it appears that, after all, in public as well aa 
in private, in state affairs as in the concerns of the most 
humble individuals, the old maxim cannot safely be forgot- 
ten, that "honesty is the best policy." in vain did the 
noble lord Matter himself, that his sulraeiriency to that un* 
righteous system of the congress would secure him the ad- 
herence of the courts whom he made bis idols. If he had 
abandoned that false, foreign system — if he bad acted upon 
the principles of the nation whom he represented, and stood 
forward as the advocate of the rights of the people — the 
people would have been grateful. He preferred the inter- 
ests and the wishes of the courts; and by the courts he is 
treated with their wonted neglect. 



SECTION LXXXVI. 

ERIBEBT — ANSELUO Mrs. Hemans. 

Anstlmo. Will you not hear me ? — Oh ! that they who 

Hourly forgiveness — they who do but live. 
While mercy's voice, beyond th' eternal stars. 
Wins the greU judge lo listen, Bhootd bo thus, 
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In their vain exercise of pageant power, 4 

Hard and relentless! — Gentle brother, yet, i 

'Tis in your choice to imitate that heaven 4 

Whose noblest joy is pardon. * 

Eribert. ■ 'Tis too late. i 

You have a soft and moving voice, which pleads ' 

With eloquent melody — but they must die. ^ 

Ansel. What, die I — for words ? — for breath, which leaT^ 
no trace 

To sully the pure air, wherewith it blends, J 

And is, being utter'd, gone ? — Why, 'twere enough ] 

For such a venial fault, to be depiived | 

One little day of man's free heritage, 1 
Heaven's warm and sunny light!— -Oh! if you deem ' 

' Thitt evil harbours in their souls, at least \ 

Delay the stroke, till guilt, made manifest, i 

Shall bid stern justice wake. 1 

Eri. I am not one i 

or those weak spirits, that timorously keep watch 1 

For fair occasions, thence to borrow hues ' 

I Of virtue for their deeds. My school hath been ' 

Where power sits crown'd and arm'd. And, mark nil 

brother ! ^ 

, To a distrustful nature il might seem i 

Strange, that your lips thus earnestly should plead ^ 

! For these Sicilian rebels. O'er mi/ being I 

Suspicion holds no power. And yet take note. \ 

— I have said — and they musl die. 

Ansel. Have you no fear 1 ' 

Eri. Ofwhat?— that heaven should fall? 

Ansel. No ! — but that eart 

Should srm in madness. Brother! I have seen ' 
Dark eyes bent on you, e'en 'midst festal throngs. 
With such deep hatred settled in their glance, 

My heart hath died within me. ' 

Eri. Am I then i 

To pause, and doubt, and shrink, because a boy, 1 

A dreaming boy, hath trembled at a look ? i 

Ansel. Oh ! looks are no illusions, when the soul, ' 
Which may not speak in words, can find no way 
But theirs, to liberty ! — Have not these men 
Brave sons, or noble brothers ] 

Eri. Yes I whose name * 

It rests with me to make a word of fear, i 

I A sound forbidden 'nidet the baunts of msQ, i^ 
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Attsel, But not forgottea ! — Ah ! beware, beware I 

— Nay, look not sternly on me. There is one 

Of ibat devoted band, who yet will need 

Years to be ripe for death. He is a youth, 

A very boy, on whose unBhadod cheek 

The apring-iime glow is lingering. 'Twas but now 

Hia mother left me, with a timid hope 

Just dawDiog in her breast ; — and I — I dared 

To foster its faint spark. You smile ! — Oh ! then 

He will be saved ! 

Eri. Nay, I but smiled to think 

"What a fond fool is hope! — She may be taught 
To deem that the great sun will change his course 
To work her pleasure ; or the tomb give back 
lis inmates to her arms. In sooth, 'tia strange ! 
Yet with your pitying heart, you Hhotiid not thus 
Have mock'd the boy's sad mother — I have said. 
You should not thus have mock'd her I — Now, faiewelJ, 

[Eiit Eribert. 

Attsel. Oh, brother! hard of heart ! — for deeds like these 
There must be fearful chastening, if on high 
Justice doth hold her state. And I must tell 
Yon desolate mother that her fair young son 
la thus to perish ! — Haply the dread tale 
May slay Aer too ; — for heaven ts merciful. 
—'Twill be a bitter task ! . ^_ 

^ SECTION LXXXVH. ^^^^H 

BACT rnOM HB. NOBTn's SPEECH ON THE CATHOLIC ^H 
QUESTION, 1S2S. ^1 



: honourable member began by stating, that thia 
■e of government was insufficient, as not crealinff 
complete and unetcceptiouable securities for preserving the 
established church from those ulterior assaults with which it 
was threatened. Allow me to say, that the honourable 
member has not put ihe argument with that fairoesa which 
candid discussion demands, and which ought always to 
govern the deliberations of parliament. The question is, 
not whether we have obtained any new securiliea by means 
of this measure, but whether we have parted with any se- 
3 which we formerly possessed. I trust it will uoi 
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be JQiagined, ihat 1 am lukewarm in my attachment to the 
established church. I do not yield to any man in zeal for 
the established chumh, and least of all would I yield to any 
man in zeal for the prosperity and integrity of that portion 
of it which is established in Ireland. 1 am attached to it 
and to its members by the warmest feelings. of our nature, 
by the earliest emotions that animate my breast, by close 
friendship, by gratitude, and by cordial affection. If I be- 
lieved that, in making these concessions, we were parting 
' with any real existing security, 1 would sooner part with my 
right band than give my support to any such measure. But 
can I believe that that which in Ireland is treated as the 
cause of uudeserred humiliation on the one hand, and of 
unworthy superiority on the other, could not long exist in a 
State of security f Can 1 believe that it is for the advantage 
of the established church, that it should be regarded as the 
cold, dark, and chilling obstacle which interposed between 
the people and the beams of royal favour, which crosses 
every man in the road of industry and of honour — which 
L is regarded as forming an insurmountable barrier to the 
I ^vancement of every class among the Roman Catholics — 
I which says to them, " You shall be excluded from the 
I common blessings of society, you shall not be partakers of 
I the common prosperity of that country whose common bur- 
.thens you bear. Is there not then, an inconceivable in* 
, ereaseof security given to the established church, by throw- 
. lag down those barriers which have so long stood in the 
I vay of the Catholics, and pronouncing that the reformed 
I church shall no longer be an object of popular detestation, 
[ hatred, hostility, and envy 1 Dues it not impart security to 
the established church, to give content to those classes who 
feel leligion as a necessity of their nature 1 Docs it not 
give security to that establishment to inspire feelings of 
mutual con^dcnce and regard, Among all classes of his 
I siBJesty's subjects, be their religious persuasion what it 

[ The present state of Ireland, I can speak from my own 

L actual observation, conduces to very different feelings and 

I principles. It plucks out the heart of religion, which * 

' charity ; it sets man against man ; it puis a canker ii 

I every heart; and, if it be long-continued, it will, I fa 

I put a dagger into every hand. Gracious God 

interests of religion and of that church which professes to 

be united in its spirit and feeling with religion, that men 

of high rank ttmong the clergy should dcacend from tlMit 
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pulpits, and mixing vcilh the multitude, occupy the 1 
that ought to be devoted to tlie sacred duties of their pro- 
fession. In inflBOiing the angry passions of the people, and 
familiarizing their minds with the horturs of a civil wail 
Is conduct such as this sanctioned by the tenets of the 
christian religion, or necessary for maintaining the estab- 
lished church in Ireland r Can [ believe that the tenets 
of that church are only to be maintained at the expense of 
public tranquillity f I may be allowed, as a native of that 
country, and after surveying the conduct of its people for a 
series of years, to say, without any feeling of prejudice, 
and with no feelings, I believe, of partiality — and certain 
1 am, that if any partiality does belong to my feelings and 
affections, it is for ray Protestant rather thau for my Roman 
Catholic countrymen — to tell the honourable gentleman, 
that it is not possible, if the situation of Ireland remains 
Euch as it has been for the last twenty years, that it cHU be 
compatible with the tranquillity of the people ; and i will 
tell the honourable gentleman further, that I believe firmly 
that if any people on the face of the globe could have been 
governed as Ireland has been, they would be as much di»- 
saiis&ed as the Irish themselves. 
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EXTRACT FBOM TUB SAME. 

Let me, sir, offer a few words of consolation to the hon- 
ourable gentleman as to the result of this question. Sir, I 
will ask any Irish gentleman, where Protestant ascendency, 
about which they talk so much, has been to be found 
for the last fifteen years. Let them ask the merchant 
whether it is to be found on the exchange — let them aak 
the lawyer whether it is lo be found in the four courts — let 
them ask the country gentleman whether it is to be found 
on the hustings? I answer for them— no. The Protestant 
ascendency, which those Protestant genUemen worship ea 
devoutly, is, in fact, a visionary being — without substance, 
impalpable, and of no account : it is like the ghost of one 
long since In the grave; or if it does exist, it exists onlylo 
distract the judgment, to deceive the heart, and to confound 
the imagination. But this is not all ; along with it the 
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■ame genUeinen are oquaI]y alarmeil, because they bdi 
that in concurring in this measure ihey would be confei rii 
• gifl ; but 1 will tell them ibat tbe belief i 
V; as tbe Proteetaut aacendcncy which is ibe object 
their admiration. " What," say they, " are we now to 
milled upon to confer honours and liberty on the Catholi< 
•od at this crisis, when the king's ministers have been 
lulled by their intimidation and their (breais ?" Butlhoi 
these gentlemen talk of giving power to the Catholi 
will lell them, that it is not inibeir power to make that gij 
the Catholics of Ireland possess a power beyond theirs- 
powcr independently of theirs — a power that, though 
have not called it into existence, we may at least hope, v 
proper care, to regulate, since it does exist. In the coui 
)>f the debate upon this question, there have been a 
nany allusions to what has been called " brute force,' 
military .power. Sir, I might follow up this allueic 
telling llie honourable gentleman who used the expres 
Aat the questiob is. Whether we are to extinguish the bn 
hut energetic power of the Catholic multitude of Iielai 
«T whether we are to enlist it, wilh all its strength and 
its magnitude, into the service of the slate ? 1 might 1 
him, that ihe question is. Whether that force is to be turoedi 
through despair, to unlawful purposes, or whether it is to be 
made to contribute to the prosperity and happiness of the 
whole empircT An honourable gentleman who has spoken 
this evening against the measure, has adverted to the bill 
which the legislature has just passed, for the purpose of 
putting down the Catholic association. Now, sir, I must 
beg leave to tell that honourable gentleman that there was 
Ho part of his speech that did not manifest tbe most entire 
^norance of the actual condition of Ireland; and above all 

,'did the honourable gentleman display his ignorance wheti 
he spoke of this measure as the price paid for the putting 
(down of the Catholic association. Does that honourabSj 
^ntleman thijik, in his ignorance, that Ihe Catholic 

'^ciaiion and agitation are the same, and may be Ui 
[Synonymously ! I can lell the honourable gentleman this-*" 

,.>he doors of the Catholic associalion may be shut up — its 
.Stators, from the first to the last, may be silenced — but still 
■she direst agitation may exist and fioorish. Will they still 
tet the inbuiials of Ireland be open? If they will, then atULj 
will tbera be open a theatre for agitation. A father bringal 
action into court ; it is for the seduction of his daughtf 
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circuraatance wholly domestic, and appnrentiy unconnected 
with anything public; but no sooner does it make its appear- 
ance, than it is taken up as a political case, and the streela 
of the capital are crowded with persons tatting a feverish 
interest in the decision. An Irish magistrate summons a 
rioter, or a man for an assault, to appear before him : in 
his official capacity he either lakes or refuses bail for his 
appearance; he may have decided rtghl or wrong; but 
whichever way it may be, it occasions a discussion of the 
Catholic question. Is the honourable gentleman ignorant, 
that if his measure — his unexplained measure, I believe I 
must call it — should have the efTectof shotting up the doors 
of the Catholic association, it will still leave open the door 
of every Catholic chapel in Ireland ? Does he believe that 
there is no popular priest ready to ascend the pulpit in such 
a. cause, or that he will be listened to with the less atten- 
tion, because he directs one hand towards the silent orators 
of the association, while with the other he points to the 
altars of their common faith, which are also the emblems 
of their common suffering. Sir, I tell the honourable gen- 
tleman, it is not the Catholic association — it is not this man 
or that — upon whom the question depends. Destroy the 
individuals as often as you please, and others will as often 
spring up in their places; or if the association itself be de- 
stroyed, other scenes of agitation will be opened. For 
these things there is but one remedy, one comj^ete, all suf- 
ficient remedy — and it is that which the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the government, and the gracious kindness and 
condescension of the sovereign, have proposed. The Cath- 
olic association will be extinguished when it is transferred 
to this house. Bring it here I Let us grail their wild and 
energetic shoots on our more mature and nurtured English 
stock, and rely upon il, of the fruit which it will produce 
you need not be ashamed. 
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Caleb. la it thy will, that longer 
Upon this mountain's summit ? Lo! young day 
Doth wearily unclose his sleepy eye, 
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For slowly cornea the radiance whlcb it sheds 
~ our oppressed land ! No joy to Jacob 
Brings the bright aun-beam ; for, with his first glanct 
Cornea the fierce tasker, and with goad and lash, 
DriTes to the atubble-tield the weeping race 
or him, Jehovah's chosen, the lo?ed friend 
angels, and of spirits ! Their bouod limbs 

I Are tortur'd by the beam, their free-born sirea 
Were woot to court and bless ; and when tliey sink 

" Worn by th' intolerable burthen down, 
The Bcorpion-whip doth lash them to new life, 
Or rob them of the wretched remnant left. 
let us down, and bid them stand prepared, 

' Nor murmur when they are required to raise 

\ New treasure-domes for Pharaoh. 

Moses, (not heeding him.) Yea, thou art 

The terrible I the jast I— The might of man, 
' at ia it, Lord, before thee 1 Thou dost close 
,ne eye of glory, and dark night descends ; 
Thou ope'st it, and 'tis light. Thy breathing is 
The rage of tempests ; and thy face, O God, 
Who can behold and lire ! 

Caleb. Jehovah's hand 

la on his servant now. From his pale brow 
Darts forth the mystic light, whose lustrous blaze 
Scorches my human eye-balls. His high form 
Becomes gigantic, and his clustering locks, 
Darker than night, swept by the mighty spirit. 
Wave in wild motion, and their homage pay 
To the invisible presence of the power 
Which every where surrounds him. 

Moses. Hark ! he comes t 

The one I — the terrible ! — the Lord of wo ! 
The angel of his terrors ! — On the air 
I hear the rushing of his mighty wings; 
His broad palm bears the darkness, the dire pall 
Of miserable Egypt I — hark I he comes ! — 
Wo, to thee, Egypt, wo. 

Caleb. It is the spirit, 

The over-m!ing, which is passing o'er us 1 — 
The day is bright and clear ; yet in the air, 
I hear the sound of tempests. All the winds 
Girdle his chariot wheels. My brow is cold, 
My breath is thick, and o'er my quivering limbs 
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Breaks the damp glow of fear ! I will fall down, 
Nor see him pass above me. 

Moses. HaU ! O hail ! 

Thou Lord of judgment 1 — Lo ! he cornea ; but not 
Id light-created veatmenta, nor his brow 
Circled by fire ethereal, nor his form 
Shooting forth Bparkles of immortal light, 
Each ooe a brilliant day; but now he rides 
The stern submissive whirlwind, in his purpose 
Robed aa in some dark garment, like the cloak 
Which ancient chaos wore, before the smile 
Of God, illumining the dark abyss, 
Created light. He comes, the terrible ! 
In judgment mantled dark, aa darkest death ! 
Before him horror, and behind despair! 
Prepare, O Israel, gird your loins, O Jacob ! 
For now, with the strong arm of power, your God 
Doth break your chains, and draw ye forth from bondage ; 
Now will he show hia glory and his terrors I 
And thus I atretch mine arm towards the heavens. 
And thus I summon from his icy throne. 
The pale, cold king, to pour out his chill breath 
On miaerable Egypt. Come, O come. 
Come with thy crown of icicles around 
Thy beauteous snowy brow, — Come with thy look 
Of still calm majesty — motionleaa lip 
And eye, bright as the crystal, and as still, — 
Come, robed in silence, duskiness, and fear, 
And with thy sceplre goad thy phantom ateed. 
Who tramps with noiseless step upon the air 
The faster for the touch, which human power 
May not endure, and live. Come, Lord of shades, 
I call Ihee by the power of him who reigns 
O'er thee, and hath permitted thy dread being, 
Aa the atern doer of hia mighty will, 
The servant of his vengeance. Come, O come, 
I call thee, king of death, approach and atrika 
All the firat-born of Egypt ! 

It is done < 
Wo, wo, unutterable wot 

Cakb. O, hark : 

Whence, leader, is that melancholy sound, 
That heavy groan ? 

Mosrs. It is a kingdom's voic 

Lamenting o'er ber first born. I can hear 
■ T 3 
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The quick sob of maternal agony. 

The shriek of female anguish ; and I see 

The stern grief of the father, who beholds 

The ruin of his hopes — his tirst Ixirn son 

Laid still and cold before him — he is silent, 

For the proud sorrow is too mighty for 

The feeble war of words. O mournful sight 1 

' The bosom of each mother is, ere now, 

' The grave of her sweet son ; — for there it lies 
The wilher'd lotus, on the mourning stream. 
From whence it drew its life and nourishment. 

[Enter Jockat 
Jochani. Hence, from our bleeding land ! King F' 
raoh sends 
His hasty mandate to ye — speed ye hence, 
Aa swiftly as ye may ! this blighted land 
Will long remember Israel , his name 
May parallel with Typhon'a — from the throne 
Unto the lowliest hut, the owner's heart 
Bears in deep characters of blood, the name 

' Indelible of Jacob. [Enttr Mavt 

Mamri. Fly from Egypt, 

Fly, while our king yet lives — our people send 

I Their riches now to bribe your swill departure. 
re are the gems ye ask'd for, silver, gold, 

I Treasures incalculable, all the heaps 

r That Egypt hath for ages caii'd her own, 
Take them, and get ye gone! [Enter Rampsini 

I Rampsinilis. The sacrihce 

L Unto your awful God is made ! Look there ! 
Mine own, mine eldest born! O, go — go, go, 
Ijest Pharaoh change — lest I, in madness, rush 
Upon thi/ first born, Jacob ! My sweet child I — 
The gory drink, the livid boils, the hail. 
The lurid lightning, tenant of the air. 
That did domesticate itself on earth, 
And walk'd upon her bosom ! Locusts, fear, 
Famine, and darkness, all, unshrinkingly 
I bore! But this— O, this!— Begone I fori 
Have yei another son ! 

jtfosfs. Jehovah heal 

Thy bitter sorrows ! — Israel, onward now, 
The Ciod of Abraham guides theel Yea, beboH 
He comes in visible form to lead ye forth 
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Through the drear wilderaess, and stranger lands — 
Yea, treinbla, Jacob, bow thee to the dual. 
And kiss (he earth, now doubly sanctilied 
By his Almighty presence, la yon cloud 
He hides his terrors from your human eyes. 
And only shows his mercy ! — Forward, Israel, 
With foBrless heart, and tirm-set foot advance. 
Follow your mighty leader ; as ye go. 
Charm his imniottal ear with humble praise. 
And heart-felt gratitude for boundless mercy ! 



SECTION XC. 

RAHPSINITIB DESCRIBING THE PLAGUE TO PHARAOH Ibid. 

Son of the ancient word, eldest of kings ! 
Let not the lightning of thy wrath destroy 
The lowliest of thy servants, if he pray 
Thai, ill thy wisdom, thou betray not scorn 
Against that God of terrors. Thou dost know him, 
And Egypt trembles still, e'en midst this darkness, 
At the remember'd horrors of his might. 
Knew she not him amidst the horrid plague 
Of the fierce murrain, which destroyed ber flocks, 
Broke loalbsorae on our bodies, struck our wires. 
Smote our young babes, and made even these proud men. 
These magic-rampired sages, flee for shame. 
And hide their livid bodies from the scorn, 
That sternly laugh'd within the heaven-lit eye 
, or Nile'a adopted son I — Oh knew she not 
The God, by this no stranger, in the storm 
On which be rode, when scattering the hail, 
Ue lit the sons of Egypt to their graves 
By flames of luiid lightning.— But, O king ! 
If not for fear, at least for pity, hoar 
The voice of Israel's leader; — look upon 
The sufferings of thy people, for thy. sake 
Plunged in unutterable wo. The plague 
So sudden fell upon them, that do thought 
Was taken for their safety—in the fields 
Were many when it fell, and they sunk down, 
E'en in the spot it found them, and expired. 
Believing the red fiend had btokea Icose 
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From his hard bondage in the Sirbon lake. 
And, with its poia'nous eKhalalions, choaked 
The wholesome breath of earth. And there was one 
Who crawl'd through that black mist — an only son. 
To meet his mother, for he heard her voice 
Guiding him to her side, — he crawl'd and crept, 
Until, wheu to a precipice he came, 
Ue thought he grasp'd her garment — it was nought 
But the thick air he caught — he sjipp'd, and dash'd 
Hundreds of fathoms down, o'er pointed rocks, 
'Gainst which his mangled body struck, ere he. 
Blown by mirac'lous tempests to and fro, 
Reach'd his terrilic bed, the boiling wa»e ; — 
His horrid shriek broke on his mother's ear, 
, And with it — sure in mercy — on her soul 
RolI'd wild insanity ; and now she goes 
Crawling and groping through the dull, black air. 
For that same spot from whence her darling fell. 
Meaning to tread that path ; and then, when fails 
Her wearied strength, and she has found it not. 
Still from her bosom heaves the same sad sound — 
" It is not here 1 it is not here !" — and then 
Bursts liora her lips the echo of thai scream. 
Which she, unconscious of hei loss, I " 



ir'd by her son to guide her steps 
Unto the spot which shelters him. There was 
Another wreich, who, crouching to the earth, 
Sat, in a toad-like form, within a cave. 
And sbriek'd herself to death with horrid feu 
At the strange shapes her madden'd fancy had 
Conjured from out the darkness. Some there are, 
Fainting for hunger, hear their infants' cries. 
Yet cannot lind them food, nor reach the spot. 
To yield the comfort that their fond embrace 
To the poor babes might give, The husband cries 
In vain upon his wife — for, distant far. 
Despairing e'er again lo reach her home. 
In the wide street she perishes, and dies 
Calling upon her husband! Some are struck 
By suSocaiion in their homes, and there 
The wretched carcases pollute the air, 
And so, corrupting in their houses, bring 
The other plague, the pealilence, upon us ; — 
And thus at once to darkness, famine, grief, 
And the swift-footed mischief of disease, 
I tbg.isiKf^ O king, are we re3igD'4. 
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SECTION XCI. 

HACUIAtEL — JEROME Blatlcwood^s Magai 



Machiavel. Ha ! Jerome, are you theieT Reach me 
your hand once more. It is all over with me. 

Jerome. This deapondency should not be allowed so 
eaej a victory. You have been eujoying the advaiiuige of 

Slack. Scarcely. I had a strange fancy just now, I 
thought I was standing at a certain place, from whence 
there was a view of the road which leada up to the gates 
of paradise, and also of the road which leads down to the 
infernal regions. Upon each of thesa roads 1 saw a crowd 
passing along, and felt much interest in observing of what 
sort of individuals it was composed. 

Jer. What sort of persons were those on the road lead- 
ing to paradise T 

Slack. Poor ilJ-favoured rogues — half-starved, Weathet^ 
worn, ragged, and Ihln-blooded. The very refuse of the 
earth, at least what are counted ao. They seemed aa if 
they had but newly escaped from a hail-storm of earthly 
misery and contempt, which had bent down their shoulders, 
and rent their garments to tatters. Beggars, slaves, and 
simple fools, who had remained honest after being counted 
knaves ; homely rustics, who could scarcely have out-wit- 
ted their own watch-dogs ; sober mechanics, such as ate 
known to the world only by the shoes they produce ; bell- 
men of convents ; but few priors; and, in short, such a 
company aa brought me in mind of the text, " Beati pau- 
peres quoniam ipaorum est regnum caslorum." 

Jer. But what bad these persons done, more than oth- 
ers, to entitle them to admission at St. Peter's gate. 

Maeh. The same question occurred to myself, when I 
saw the "Bpoatle stretch forth his bands to such a homely 
group, and, with a smiling countenance, help such as were 
feeble and drooping to ascend the few steps which led up 
to hia massive portal. 

Jer. And was your curiosity satisfied ? 

Math. The valves were thrown open, and a breeze rush- 
ing out upon the new comers, suddenly removed the aqnalor 
and sickliness of their appearance, so that they went in, as 
fresh aqd joyous as so many winged children painted by 
Ccnneggio. In the meantime, ifae apostle, perceiving my 
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astonishment, cried 

these people consiatt 

traying any turn for mischief. Persons 

only ones capable of allowing paradi 

ailer their arrival. As to the plainn 

ings it is no disadvantage, since itc: 



lit to me, " The 
1 having spent ihi 



asking how or wherefore ; and because, i 
o need of circumventing each other. 
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Bs without be- 
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o remain a paradise 

of their understand- 

happy 



heaven, 



Jtr. Certainly i 



But whom did you see upoo the 
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lS man endowed 
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, I was 
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other 

Mach. Let me first tell h 
with St. Peter. I asked him if all the s 
and ambitious stirrings of human nature, 
sidered as pernicious, and if so, why n 
with them? He replied, he knew not hos 
endowed with them, but that we had i 
feeling their effects upon earth, and were 
them for ourselves. 

Jtr. Alas! it is true that the history of m 
little in their favour. 

Mach. When he had replied in this mai 
piqued at the notion that happines 

among persons of humble spirits and shallow understand- 
ings ; and 1 turned away from the apostle to look at those 
who were passing along the other road. 

Jer. Well, and who were they ? 

Mach. Popes, cardinals, kings, heroes, counsellors, and 
ambitious persons o[ every sort. The road shone with gold 
.and purple, and these venerable figures, with long beards, 
did nothing but discourse of state affairs as they went 
along. All of them had the appearance of profound sagac- 
ity, and carried great wrinkled foreheads to the place of 
Iheir destination. A company so august had evidently va- 
cated many palaces and cabinets. There was no individual 
in the procession who had not left mankind smarting, to 
make them remember him, and preserve his biiBtB, por- 
traits, and medallions. 

Jer. Did you observe any of your contemporaries among 
them ? • 

Mur.h. I observed no person there, who would have doMj 
good elsewhere. ■ 

Jer. And what thought you, upon witnessing this speo- 
tacle, so different from the last? 

Mach. \ turned again to St. Peter, and cried with a 
-loud voice, that surely there would be mote saliBfaQtioa in 
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conversing with an assemblage of men, so noble, wise, and 
famous, than with a common herd of mechanics and sim- 
pletons. 

Jer. Right. There lies the problem. 

Mach. The apostle replied, that these men could not 
endure a state of repose ; and having no longer the humble 
and well-meaning part of their species to practise upun, 
they would infallibly become ibe tormentors of each other. 

Jer. Did you perceive where Iheir march terminated ? 

Mach, Yes. Their path, as they advanced, grew more and 
more rugged, bursting into cracks, from whence issued in- 
fernai fire ; and the crowd which formerly walked with de- 
corum, and in good order, was now seea hurrying along, arm 
in arm with fiends and demons. I heard loud huzzas and 
outcries, and the whole was soon lost in obscurity. 

JfT. You have been reflecting with distaste upon some 
of the occupalions of your past life, and your chagrin has 
produced this feverish dream. 

Mack. No, Jerome, my nature is the same as ever ; and 
unless Heaven mend me, 1 suspect I shall hardly gain ad- 
mittance to the abode of St. Peter. 



SECTION xcir. 



Aniinymaus. 

Spihits, whose birth-place is the highest heaven, 
Whose home is in Gehenna's awful star, 
Usurpers of earth's altars — earthly gods ! 
Of how shall I address you ? — Revellers? 
Minions of gaudy light, who lore the sun. 
And dure to bask ye in his beams of glory 1 
Or fiends of darkness '\ — for like such ye look — 
Ye have of late forgotten whose ye aie, 
Your proper functions and dark destiny ; 
Ye have become ambitious and refined] 
Genii of virtues and moralities — 
Spirits of pomps and places — deities 
—Of actions, passions, elements ; — array'd 

all that charms the eye and soothes the sense. 
ransack nature for ambrostiil tastes, 

A decompose tfae HUtfbeama for attire; 



Courting repose and vain forgelAilness, 
Ye slumber on soil breezes and fresh flowers 
And dwell apart, or meeting as earth's goda, 
Make honour mean, with mutual reverence- 
Rarely with man — or, if ye walk the world, 
'Tis to seek fanes and votarists, not victims. 
Was it for this, Spirits accurst I — for this 
I lost celestial empire '! — To eaiabliah 
On earlh a sensual sty for craven fiends! — 
Was it for this 1 that ye may dwell secure 
In light, I ma; not look unwither'd on. 
Earth lacks not revellers ; that such as you 
Should lift their owl eyes to the glorious day, 
And mock its noon of beauty with most foul 
And phantom aspects I — Denizens of hell. 
Ye are not for this earth, or earth for you ; 
Your proper home awaits her truant sons 
With love, though long forgotten, unconsi 
'Tis not the fuming altar, festal chant, 
The solemn pomp, the wreathed sacrifice 
Can make ye that ye are not — heroes — g 
Can flattery vanquish fate, and lies repel 
The eternal edict, which, once heard, evi 
Rings o'er the gulf of many a thousand years 



led. 



yet 



Ledemptioi 



otous? 



In vain ye blind the superstitious gentili 
Unless our empire be establish'd here, 
O'er Salem's mount, and fated Galilee, 
Earth's empire is as dust before the wind I 
But this high end demands far other means 
Than the poor play of mock divinily. 
Ye must abandon pride — spurn empty honour — 
Shake off the sloth of sensual hours ; by these 
Man is our victim — and with thriftless zeal 
Stakes on their worth his soul's futurity. 
And finds them worthless, and is lost fur ever,! — 
Watch with enduring toil — your foe sleeps not, 
Bui from heaven's height laughs wiih immortal 
To see his foes thus purblind at the brink 
Of the uufaihom'd pit 1 — Behold yc not- 
The footstseps dread of your arch-enemy 
Stampt on the ground ye tread '! Do not your pli 
Proclaim the hand that forgetli pains for you T 
When je behold, at morn, yon graniie hills 
Bask in their Lord's serene and silent 
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When ye inhale the sweet fresh atmosphere, 

Which mantles with lire's breath the roUiug world, — 

Oh ! can ye dare be joyful ? Dare ye raise 

Your phantom eyes to yon sidereal host, 

Which throngs infinitude with fearful brightness. 

And hope your darkness may defy his light, 

Or fiends exult at noonday? — Know ye not 

His eye-beam and lus spirit compass you. 

His thunders dwell aiound you? Yet ye sleep ! 

Now speak ye like yourselves : Bat this I know 

That ye are evil. I did only wonder 

That so much wickedness becomes abortive. 

By your strange vanity. Enacting gods, 

I've known ye sink the fiend, and preach good morals. 

That men might deem you good. But this I pass. 

For it is thus sin filliest clothes itself, 

In sounding apophthegms — while mortals, duped 

By the false semblance of a seeming good. 

Confide in fabled virtues, and abandon 

Their better trust in heaven. I now repeat not 

Your love of pleasures, which degrade all natures, 

Uaking the best corrupt — vice impotent : — 

But your vain malice, fiends ! the ebullition 

Of evil natures, furious to no end 

But 10 defeat its object, and recoil 

From tile scared victim to his torturer ; 

For thus repentance from your fiery rack 

Oft mounts to the eternal arbiter. 

And grace comes earthward hovering, to impart 

Peace to the penitent and weary breast. 



SECTION XCUI. 

THE SAUE, CONTINUED. 

Ay — ye are weak, because ye seek oblivion, 
And drown hell's nerving hate with human follies. 
Touch'd with the frail taint of humanity. 
Ye do forget your very selves, and feebly 
Talk as if fiends had conscience. Yet for this 
Ye may not gain one moment from perdition ; 
Weak ye may he, — ye must be evil still, 
W 
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Soft without mercy — without ^acc producing 

The ends of heaven from your hearts' hatefulnesa. 

As genial warmth glows far, while the live furnac 

Burns inward fiercely still. For shame, ye curs'i 

Forget not your immitigable doom, 

Draw the fell purpose from the blighted hope — 

Be stern and unsubdued, as ye are bapless — 

As ye are fated, fatal. If ye wear 

The form of beauty, or the smile of love, 

Remember what they cover still, and are 

The sunbeam on the lake of bitterness — 

The bloom that tempteth on the poison-fruit — 

The mask of malice unsubdued — of wo 

Eternal, unreprieved : For what avails 

This low subsolar world, with all its charms. 

To ease your fate's despair ? Shall they not fleet 7 

Suns, stars, and sparkling waters, and gay shores ; 

Pomps, powers, and pleasures ; — all that glads the bea 

Or wins the curious eye or craving sense ; 

Shall they not perish, in one moment strewn 

Upon that void wave of nonentity, 

In which your own grim prisoii'Star alone 

Travels its endless way, with its sad crew * 

From deep to blacker deep, — where it shall be 

My task to inflict far heavier wo than this 

Derided exhortation ? 

How livid consternation's many hues 

Cloud your scarr'd brows with fear's deformity ! 

I love to gaze upon you thus, and muse 

In calmness upon things which angels fear. 

Yetoli, methinks, when I behold you thus 

Crouch, terror shaken, at the name of that 

Ye must substantially endure, I feel 

Strange pity touch my bosom's .adamant. 

To see how lost ye are, and could nigh weep 

Over your hopeless slate, as the lone granite 

Pours down the night dews o'er the desert eandti. 

As if to weep o'er their sterility, 

With softness not its own. Alas ! weak fiends. 

Pleasure and sofl forgetfulness are idle. 

As dreams which change not the sad waking truth. 

And coward shrinking magnifies the evil 

Which ever lessens as the heart expands. 

And the soul gathers dignity from daring. 
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The tyrant danger but subdues the weak — 
The flery war-steed which the limid fears. 
Bears on the brave with answericig exultation 
Into the storm of strife, with heart prepared 
To dally with the thunder of the fight. 

There is an hour marb'd io the page of doom. 
When ye shall court the thing ye ahuddet at, 
When death's wide portals, opening widest — last — 
Send forth their bony inmate to collect 
The gleaning of life's harvest — ye shall envy 
That common refuge from the Judgment-seat, 
Where mercy's self, array'd in light too pure 
For sin to look on, bids all hope depart. 
But, 'lis enough — Ye may retire. These thoughts 
Hay ficlier sooth his loneliness, to whom 
Terror is as a slave. Be diligent 
Each in his proper station, and obedient 
To watch and win — be prompt at every call ; — 
Wear pleasure as a mask, and not a chain ; 
Be men your victims, not your flatterers. 
In all things view the end : That, perishing, 
Vengeance may smile upon your fall — and mingle . 
Triumph with your despair. Hence 1 away ! 



SECTION XCiV. 

ALBB RTO THEODORE Anoni/moUS. 

Alberto. Enter and fear not, trembler. Thou shalt 
live. 

T/ieodore. Aj, that I feared. 

Alb. Dost hear me, boy ? I say. 

That thou shalt lire. 

Theo. I feared bo. 

Alb. Wouldat thou die ? 

Theo. If it pleased heaven, most willingly. I know 
That I'm a prisoner. I shall never walk 
In the sun's blessed light, or feel the touch 
Of the free air, or hear the summer brook 
All id!y babbling lo the moon, or taste 
The morning breath of flowers. The thousand charma 
Which make in our Sicilian isle mere life 
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A thrilliDg pieasanlness, which send a glow 
Through the poorest serf that tills ihe happy soil — 
I am shut out from all. This is my tomb. 
Uncle, be merciful ! 1 do not ask 
My throne agaia. Reign! reign! I have forgot 
That I was once a king. But let me bide 
In some small woodland cottage, where green leaves 
Hay wave around me, and cool breezes kiss 
My brow, Keep me not in a dungeon, uncle. 
Of this dark gloomy chamber. Let me dwell 
In some wild forest. I'll not breathe a word 
That might he dangerous. No ! not to the birds 
My songsters, or the fawns my playmates, uncle. 
Thou ne'er shait hear of me again. 

AUt. Boy! boy! 

Cling not about me thus. 

Tkeo, Thou wilt have mercy ; 

Thy heart is sofiening. 

Alb. 'Tis too late. To reign, 

And he at liberty ! I am a child 
Myself, that, won by this child's gentleness, 
I seemed to waver. Boy, thy fate is fixed ; 
Thyself hast said it. Thou'rt a prisoner. 
And for thy whole life long ; a caged bird. 
Be wiser than the feathered fool that beats 
His wings against the wire. Thou shalt have all 
Thy heart can ask, save freedom, and that never ! 
I tell thee so in love, and not in hate ; 
For I would root out hope and fear, and plant 
Patience in thy young soul. 
Rest thee content. No harm shall happen thee. 

[Ei« AOttr^ 
Tkeo. Content! Oh mockery of grief! content 1 
Was't not enough to lake away my crown, 
To mew me up here in a living tomb. 
Cut off from human lies; bot my jailer 
Must bid me be content ! Would I were dead I 
Forgive me. Heaven, for my impatience ! 
I will take belter thoughts. 'Tis but to fancy 
This room a quiet hermitage, and pray 
As hermits use through the long silent honra. 
I shall be innocent. Sure, he's a friend 
That shuts me out from sin. Did ho not call me 
A caged bird? I've seen one prune hiroself. 
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And hop from perch to perch, and chirp and sing 

Merrily ! Happy fool, it had forgot 

Blithe liberty 1 But man, though he should drag 

A captive's heavy chain, even till he starts 

To hear his own sad voice, cannot forget. 

He wants that Uesaed gift. 



SECTION XCV. 
III. nobtb's spbecb oh trk cath(» 



The honourabJe genlleman has made complaint of the 
surprise which has been practised on the nation, and he 
has implored time for the purpose of procuring further pe- 
titions from the country against the Catholic claims, as if 
there were something premature in ihe measure that was 
now proposed. Sir, 1 have considered this objection in 
the best way I could, and I feel bound to protest, that a 
more unfounded complaint I never heard. Why, sir, let 
us for a moment pause lo reckon what has been the nature 
of the progress of the measure. I ask, boldly, was there 
ever in this house a measure that went on from stage to 
stage, and from session to session, every now and then 
making new grounds on the reason and feelings of the par- 
liament, and, I will say, on the reason and feelings of the 
country, giving every body an opportunity of watching its 
progress I Let me also request the house to remember, 
that the whole of this progress was continually marked by 
such particular events as ought to have prevented its es- 
caping the memory of any man. In one year it happens — 
I am only just imagining that it might be so — that one gen- 
tleman who had heretofore been strenuous in- his opposition 
to the measure, passes over to the other side, and declares 
his strong conviction of the necessity of something being 
done in favour of the Catholics; in another year the divis- 
ion was changed from a majority against the Catholica to 
a majorhy in their favour — an event which one may well 
suppose could not have happened, without being strongly 
impressed on the minds of those who thought that the ma- 
jority had changed for the worse ; and, last of all, let the 
house recollect what was the warning conveyed to it in tha 
W 2 
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I course of the laat ceaston, when that great measure fbi 

I relief of the dissenters passed through parliament. Iftbat* 

[ was not a waioing, air — if honourable genlleraei 

then see what the signs of (he times were — I can only sa]!, 
I that they appear to me to be lilie that aliff-Decked genera^l 
I tioD described in the Scriptures, that would not have ' 
> lieved, " even though one had risen from the dead," 
I my opinion, sir, the honourable gentlemen have had abuiK' 

duice of lime ; but, if they had had more, coujd they, I^i 
I will ask, hare acted with greater zeal or activity 1 HavSj 

tbey not established their Brunswick clubs in Ireland 

Are they not as numerous as they are Tiolent? Hbtb thqp. 
I not approached nearer to the confines of sedition and tumidt^J 

than any other body or collection of men? Will they thetti 
t jH>w tell us, that they have had no warning of the proposal 
K of this measure ? Al least I think that if they wanted anV 
I Aitther, they might have obtained it from a survey of thav 
E .own condillon. It seems to me, that the well known sto^. 
r«f Mrs. Thrale, about the three warnings is very apph* 
I JBAble to the opponents of the Catholic claims just nowj 
L The house of course knows that, in the story to which 
I I have just alluded, old Dobson complains, that death hM 
I no business with him, because he has not received 
f ihiee warnings that had been promised him, quite forg< 
I tBig that at that very moment he was without the use of^ 
Kbis limbs, had lost his sight, and was as deaf a 
r So it is with these honourable gentlemen. Here they are 
f SOmplaining that they have had no warning; but I assure 
[ them, that the case of old DubEon is very much in point, 
I imd that they are ao like old men, that they must depart 
i without any further warning. 

I Sir, I feel that I should not be discharging my duty tt^ 
I « member of this house — I feel that I should not be ac^' 
I ing as a friend of Ireland, which I am most sincerely- 
' before I conclude, I did not return my warmest thank 

^e right honourable gentleman who has introduced thi» 

■ measure; and I lake the greatest honour to myself, 
greeting him not only as the friend of my country, but 

' Biy own. I do not Intend to dwell upon the sacrifices 

, which the right honourable genlleman has made in under- 
taking to bring forward this measure; but there is one 

I topic connected with the course which my right l)onoiu»- 
ble friend has taken, which has not been touched upon, 

' and which is, therefore, still left open for me. 1 allude, 

■ sir, to the great reward which is still in store for toy right 
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hoDOurable friend, and which will more than repay liim for 
all the sacrifices which he has made for this greatest of 
qaeslious — for can a. greater be imagined than that of 
Catholic emancipation 1 I would speak of the period, afler 
a few years shall have paaaed by, when my right honoura- 
ble friend shall turn his pleased but anxious eye towards 
Ireland — when he shall behold tranquillity restored to her 
— industry excited — knowledge diffused, and the moral 
tone of society elevated and improved ; then will it be that 
my right honourable friend will experience feelings which 
he would not exchange for anythiog which the crown or 
the people have within their gift — it will be then thai he 
will say that his reward is greater even than the sacrificeB 
which he made to obtain it. And, sir, if 1 may be allowed 
to turn from my right honourable friend to the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty's government, I would say of 
him, that it appears to me that he has achieved a greater 
conquest, by the wisdom and policy which he has exercised 
in bringing forward this measnre, than by anything he ever 
consummated by bis valour and military skill in the field ; 
he has secured by it the atfeetions of a great, loyal, ardent, 
and devoted people. As to Ihe measure itself, need I say 
that I look upon it as calculated to confirm and establish 
all our great national interests T 1 believe thai it will give 
security to the government and to the state, and afford 
satisfaction, as tlje means of protecting the institutions of 
the country : it will be the means of completing the im- 
perfect measure of the union of this country with Ireland ; 
and, if I may be allowed to use the expression, it is inserting 
the key-stone into the great arch of the safety and policy of 
the empire. Nay, sir, it will do more than this — it will still 
the voice of faction — it will extinguish the seeds of rebel- 
lion — and should foreign envy entertain any lurking hope 
ofwilneasing, through this medium, the downfall of British 
greatness, it will be utterly destroyed. 



SECTION XCVT. 

BELsiMz/An Rev. II. H. Milman. 

For twice three hours our stately cars have roll 
Along the broad highway that crowns the walls 
Of mine imperial city, nor complete 
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Our circuit by a long and ample space. 
And Btill our eyes look down on gilded roofa, 
And towers and temples, and the spreading tops 
Of cedar groves, through which the fountaiDs gleDm 
Aad everywhere the countless multitudes, 
Like summer insects in the noontide sun. 
Come forth to bask in our irradiate presence. 
Oh, thou vast Babylon I what mighty hand 
. Created thee, and spread thee o'er the plain. 
Capacious aa a world ; and girt thee round 
With high-tower'd walls, and bound thy gates with brass ; 
And taught the indignant river to endure 
Thy bridge of cedar and of palm, high hung 
Upon its marble piers 1 What voice proclaim'd. 
Amid the silence of the sands, " Arise ! 
And be earth's wonder V Was it not my father's f 
Yea, mine entombed ancestors awake. 
Their heads uplill upon their marble pillows; 
They claim the glory of thy birlh. Thou hunter, 
That didst disdain the quarry of ihe field, 
Choosing ihee out a nobler game of man, 
Nimrodl and thou that with unfeminine hand 
Didst lash the coursers of thy battle car 
O'er prostrate thrones, and necks of captive kings, 
Semiramis I and thou whose kingly breath 
Was like the desert wind; before its cciming 
The people of all earth fell down, and hid 
Their humble faces in the dust ! that madest 
The pastime of a summer day l' o'erlhrow 
A city, or cast down some ancient throne ; 
Whose voice each ocean shore obey'd, and all 
From sable Ethiopia to the sands 
Of the gold-flowing Indian streams ; — oh ! ihou. 
Lord of the hundred thrones, high Nabonassar \ 
And thou my father, Merodach I ye crown'd 
This city with her diadem of towers — 
Wherefore ? — but prescient of Belahazzar's birth. 
And conscious of your destin'd son, ye toii'd 
To rear a meet abode. Oh, Babylon ! 
Thou hast him now, for whom through ages rose 
Thy sky-esatled towers — for whom yon palace 
Rear'd its briglit domes and groves of golden spires, 
In whom, secure of immortality. 
Thou siand'st, and consecrate from time and ruin. 
Because thou hast been the dwelling of Belshazzai ! 



SECTION xcvn. 



BfiLSHAZZAR DURINQ THE CONFLAGRATION C 



r fight nor fly ; where'er I move, 
Oa shadowy batllement, or cloud of Emoke, 
That dark unbodied hand waves to and fro. 
And marshals me the way to death — lo death 
That still eludes me. Every blazing wall 
Breaks out in those red characters of fate ; 
And when 1 raised my sword lo war, methought 
That dark-stoled prophet stood between, and seem'd 
Rebuking Heaven for its slow consummation 
Of his dire words, 

1 am alone ; my slaves 
Fled at the first wild outcry ; and my women 
Closed all their doors against me — for thej knew me 
Mark'd with the seal of destiny ; no hand. 
Though I have sued for waler, holds a cup 
To my parch'd lips; no voice, as I pass on, 
Hath bless'd me ; from the very festal garments, 
That gliller'd in my halls, they shake the dual : 
Even the priests spurn'ii me, as abhorr'd of Heaven. 
Oh ! but the fiery Mede doth well avenge me ! 
They're strew'd beneath my feel — though not in worship I 
Oh death ! death 1 death ! that art so swift to seize 
The conqueror on his triumph day, the bride 
Ere yet her wedding lamps have waned, the king 
While all mankind are kneeling at his footstnol — 
Thou'rt only slow to him that knows himself 
Thy fated prey, that seeks within the tomb 
A dark retreat from wretchedness and shame. 
From shame ! — the heir of Nabonassar's glory ! 
From wretchedness ! — the lord of Babylon — 
Of golden and luxurious Babylon ! 
Alas 1 through burning Babylon I the fallen. 
The city of lamentation and of slaughter ! 
A fugitive and outcast, that can find. 
Of all hia realm, not even a grave ! — so base, 
, That even the conquering Mede disdains to slay him ! 
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SECTION XCVIII. 



BEL8HAZZAE— 



..Ibid. 



f 

^^1 Belshnszar. 'Tia come at last ! the barbed arrow drlolc^.j 

^^B Hy life blood. Mid the base abode of slaves 

^^B I seem to stand : not here — my fathers set 

^^B Like suns iii glory ! I'll not perish here, 

^^H And stifle like some vile, forgotten lamp ! 

^^^ Oh, dreadful God I is't not enough — My state 

I equall'd with the heavens — and wilt thou trample me 

Beneath these What are ye that crowd around me J 

I have a dim remembrance of your forms 

And voices. Are ye not the slaves that stood 

This morn before me ? and 

Imlah. Thou spurn'dal ua from theo. 

Bels. And ye'll revenge you on the clay-cold corpse. 
__ Lttl. Fear not : our God. and this world's cruel u 

h^L Hath taught us early, what kings learn too lale. 
^^H Bels. Ye know me then — ye know the king of Babyloo- 
HV The king of dust and ashes? for what else 
■■* Ib now the beauteous ciiy— earth's delight T 

And what the king himself, but — dust and ashes? 

Mine eyes are heavy, and a swoon, a sleep. 

Swims o'er my head : — go, summon me the lutes 

That used to sooth me to my balmiest slumbers; 

And bid the snowy-handed maidens fan 

The dull, hot air around roe. 'Tis not w 

This bed — 'tis hard and damp. I gave c 

I would not lie but on the softest plumes 

That the birds bear. Slaves! hear ye not!— 'Tia cold — \ 

'Tis piercing cold ! 

Iml. Alas! he's little used 

To feel the night winds on his naked brow : 

He's breathing still — spread o'er him that bright mantle ; 

A strange, sad use for robes of sovereignty. 

More pale, and more intent, he looks abroad 

Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 

Even in the splendour of the desolation ' 
Beh. The hand — the unbodied ban 



maud 



the' 



loves — look J 



Look where ii points ! — my beautiful palace 

Iml. Look — 

The teiuple of great Bel — 
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Bek. Our halls of joy ! 

Adonijah. Earth's pride and wonder 1 

iTal. Ay, o'er bolh the fire 

Mounts like a conqueror : here, o'er spacious courts. 
And avenues of pillars, and long roofs. 
From which red stteams of molten gold pour down. 
It spreads, till all, like those vast fabrica, seem 
Built of the rich clouds round the setting sun — 
All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy palace ! 
But terrible here — th' Almighty's wrathful hand 
Everywhere manifest! — There the temple stands, 
Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame ; 
To which those kingly sepulchies by Nile, 
Were but aa hillocks to vast Caucasus I 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod's impious lower 
Alone is dark : and something like a cloud. 
But gloomier, hovers o'er it. All is mute : 
Man's cries, and clashing steel, and braying trumpet — 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire I 
Now, iiark ! the universal crash — at once 
They fall— they sink 

Adon. And so do those that ruled them I 

The palace, and the temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct ! 
Babylon and her kings are fall'n for ever 1 

Iml Without a cry, without a groan, behold them, 
Th' imperial mother and earth-ruling son, 
Stretch'd out in death ! Nor she without a gleam 
Of joy expiring with her cheek on his : 
Nor he unconscious that with him the pride 
And terror of the vforld is fall'n — th' abode 
And throne of universal empire — now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless dead 1 

Oh, God of hosts I Almighty, Everlasting ! 
God of our fathers, thou alone art great! 



SECTION XCIX. 
DEATH OF ISAIAH David Lindsay. 

Then. 

'' Wilt thou not speak to me ?" Manasseh said ; 
' I sent for thee, that thou might'st witness how 
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I mock the jeaiouay of him thou serv'et — 
Lo ! here Baalim — in thy temple's domes 
Upon tiie very ark, where he may be 
O'ershadow'd by the cherubim, I will. 
My people, place this image — if thy God, 
Indeed, has chosen Solomon's high seat 
For his especial throne, let him come down 
And banish hence th' intruder." 

Then the form 
Of stern Isajah with the mighty spirit 
Of an ayenging god grew terrible — 
The drops of agony stood on his brow — 
The spark, that lay still sleeping in his eye, 
Burn'd up like Sinai's lightnings, his broad breast 
Heaved, and liis garments ruatied loud, and waved 
As though a. mighty wind was round him, though 
Tiiere was not air enough within that dome 
To beat the cloud of incense down, which roll'd 
Its perfumed curls before the sinful king — 
Forth did he stretch his mautled arm, and strove 
To Bpeak, but yet he could not. 

Then the liend, 

Which was Manasseh's angel whisper'd him. 

And said, " Strike — strike the accursed — he will turn I 

Thy people from their purpose ; thou wilt be 

The acorn'd before all Judah, — strike him dead, 

Or haste to raise the image." 

Then the eye 
Of the God fraught, lurn'd on the speaker's face, 
Who stood beside the king ; he did not die, 
But vanish'd suddenly — there was a groan ! 
A shriek 1 — then there was nothing ! — vacancy 
Where he had been — they look'd upon the spot 
And shudder'd — then they turn'd them to the brow, 
Th' annihilating eye — their souls grew sick — 
They look'd toward the king, 

But then Isaiah spoke ! — " The sound I hear 
Is of the vulture and the wolf— howl ! howl ! 
Your banquet is preparing ; even now 
The slaughterers are rising — ' Kill and slay I', 
Then feed ye unto loathing — hear, tb^u Kiu 



11 sitter on the everlasting throne, 
Thou wearer of the bright, eternal crown, 
One sinks beneath thee, and into the dust 
Tumbles the diadem !" 

" Hear, ye rebellious — hear and tremble — lo ! 
Thus saith the ' Wonderful,' whose unknown name 
Is wrillen by the stars upon the heaven. 
I speak no more in myateTy, but declare 
Aloud the horrors of your fate. She comes, 
Purple Assyria, with her hand of steel, 
And heart of fire, and eye of blood, and aou! 
Harden'd from tears and pity ; round the steps 
Of her white courser float the shrieking shades 
From Hinnom's fire-lit valley. Judah's sons 
Watching Ihe day of vengeance — Judah's sons, 
Manasseh's children — o'er whose fire-scorch'd heads 
David looks down, from his abodes of bliss. 
And shuddering weeps," 

Then s^ the furious king, 
"Now, from my inmost soul, I hate thy face, 
Thou son of Amos. Nought of good, or bliss, 
Wishest thou unto me, or David's house. 
Which thy foul lip hath cursed. Thou shalt die ; 
Thoti shalt not see the evil which thou deem'st 
Shrill fall upon our land. A lying spirit 
Hath entered in thee, and declarcth ill 
Where all is bliss around thee. Are we not 
Blessed above all nations? If the Chajdean 
Cometh as thou hast said, may he not fear 
The doom, such as within my father's days 
O'ertook his mighty boat!" 



" Thy father's heart was at Jehovah's foot. 

But thou hast lurn'd from him who fought that fight. 

And now he aids thee not," 

"Baalim then," 
Said the proud king, " will bless our mighty arms. 
Or by supernal power destroy our foe, 
hAud strike his favour'd chiefs — thy words are false ; 
^^hyself a lie — they will not, dare not come ; 
X 
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Pay they not tribute ? Judah's sacred soil, 
Shall never be polluted by the tread 
Of hostile warriors." 

" Did Niaroch save the iing,'' laaiah said, 
" Or Baal, that thus ye bow the knee before 
His filthy godhead, in his ternple's courts 
He died in worshipping — beware — beware! 
Cease your blasphemous songs : they are to me 
Convulsife laughters of a dying man — 
Wo to the crown of pride — to Ariel wo ! 
Round thee the fierce Assyrian draws his lines, 
■ Thunders upon Judea, death and chains — 
Cry oat, oh land ! fear, and the pit, and snares 
Are fall'n upon thee — Majesty is dead ! 
Chains for the king Manasseh." 

Then the king 
Leap'd from his seal, and with his terrible sword. 
Smote to the heart Isaiah. He fell down 
Prostrate before thJIking, and cried aloud, — 
"Cover, oh earth, my blood, nor let it rise 
In judgment 'gainst my people — cover it 
Until the day of coneummaiion fill 
The red cup to the brim — and hark ! the cry 
Of the press'd billows as they groan beneath 
The winged ships of Chaldea — on thy shores 
Lodge they their steeled burthen — chains and death— ^ 
Chains for the king Manasseh !" 

Then he bowM 
His head and died. And then around him bent 
The weeping priests, regardless of the wrath 
Of stern Manasseh — and the inspired theme 
Rose with Isaiah's spirit from the dust. 
And sat upon them, as with solemn song 
Tfaey graced his corse, and mock'd the tyrant's rage. 
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TiTUH BEFORE JERusALEK Rev. H. H. Milman. 

It must be— 
^d yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounda 



o the blui 
With cool a 
Here toweie 
While oter 
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Tbe counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That ruin's merciless ploughshare must pass o'er, 
And barren salt be iiown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand. 
Where Kedron at our feet, its scanty waters, 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred lo sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us ! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill aide 
Ik huag with marble fabrics, line o'er line, 
Terrace o'er Jerrace, nearer still, and nearer 

e heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 

lant gardens interspersed ; 

r that frown in massy strength. 

gs the rich purple eve, 

3 being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fiited'city, 
And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the temple, 
In undisturb'd and bne serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
III the profound of heaven ! It statlda before us, 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles ! 
The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every Aowery aculptur'd capital. 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules 1 the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

But thus it is — I know not whence or how. 
There is a stern command upon my soul. 
I feel the inexorable fate within 
That tells me carnage is a. duty here, 
And that the appointed desolation chides 
The tardy vengeance of our war. Destiny 
Is over all, and hard necessity 
Holds o'er the shifting course of human things 
Her paramount dominion. Like a flood 
The irresistible stream of fate flows on, 
And urges in its vast and sweeping motion 
Kings, consuls, Ciesars, with their mightiest armies, 
Each to his fix'd inevitable end. 
Yea, even eternal Itome, and father Jove, 
Sternly submissive, sail that onward tide, 



And now am I upon its riwbing bosom, 
I feel its silent bjllawa sweli beneatb ine, 
Bearing me and the conquering arms of Rome 
'Gainst yon devoted city. 
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dlJEBTIDN, 1828. 

1 a former occasion, that a dreadful 
1 had distracted the public mind in Ireland — that 
L feverish agitaiioii and unnatural excitement prevailed 
to a degree scarcely credible, througlioui the entire country. 
I attempted to show that social intercourse was poisoned 
there in its very springs — that family was divided ag'ainst 
family, and man against hia neighbour — that, in a word, 
the bonds of social life were almost dissevered — that the 
fountains of public justice were corrupted — that tlie spirit 
of discord walked openly abroad — and that an array of 
physical force was marshalled in defiance of all law, and 
to the imminent danger of the public peace. I ask, sir, 
could this state of things be suffered to exist, and what 
course were we to pursue 7 Perhaps I shall be told, as I 
was on a former occasion, in forcible, though familiar lan- 
guage, that " this is the old story ! that all this has been 
so for the last twenty years, and that therefore there is no 
reason for a change." Why, sir, this is the very reason 
for the change. It is because the evil is not casual and 
temporary, but permanent and inveterate — it is because the 
detail of misery and of outrage is nothing but " the old sto- 
ry ," that I am contented to run the hazard of a change. We 
cannot determine upon remaining idle spcclatorsorthedi^ 
cord ami disturbance of Ireland. The universal voice of 
the country declares that something must be done ; I am 
but echoing the sentiments of ail reasonable men, when I 
repeat that Bomelhiug must be done, I wish, however, to 
take nothing for granted, but to found my argument, not 
upon general assent, but upon unquestionable facta. 

There are, sir, practical and certain, and I fear incura- 
ble evils, which we must determine to endure, if we resolve 
to retrace our steps. But are there no contingent misfor- 
ttineH, upon the ocourroAOfi of whicb, and upon the taeve 
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of which, if ihey should occur, a prudent go? ernmenl must 
oalculateT What will be the result of civil iasurrection ? 
What will he that of foreign war 1 Will this syatem of 
coatiuued exclusion, or I should ratlier sa;, of deprivation 
and coercion, be proof against such calamities? If it be 
not, Is it wise to adopt itT We have had, in the recent 
history of Ireland, experience of the effect of both these 
calamities — experience of the practical bearing of each of 
them on the Catholic question. 

We have had the sad experience of that great calamity— 
civil discord and bloodshed. Surely it is no unmanly fear 
that shudders at its recurrence — no degenerate impulse 
that prompts one to exclaim, with lord Falkland, " Peace 1 
peace ! peace !" — that looks out with anxiety for the alter- 
natives hy which civil war may be honourably averted; 
which may rescue the natives of the same land, and the 
fellow-subjects of the same king, from the dire necessity 
of emhruing their hands in each other's blood : 

Coeaiil infiedera deilra 



Let us again appeal to history, as to the issue of civil war. 
Let us refer to the records of 1799, and well consider what 
has been the bearing of a defeated rebellion on the claims 
of the Roman Catholics. The character of that rebellion 
is written in the statute-book. The preSmble of the law, 
which contributed to its suppression, declared it to be a 
wicked rebellion — that desolates and lays waste the coun- 
try by the most savage and wanton violence, excess, and 
outrage — that has utterly set at defiance the civil power — 
and has slopped the ordinary course of justice and of the 
common law." This rebellion, thus characterized, was 
utterly defeated, and suppressed by force. There was the 
utmost indignation at the atrocities committed — there was 
every stimulation to retaliation and revenge — complete tri- 
umph on the part of the government, — but was there an end 
of the Catholic question 1 No, sir, so far from it, the ministers, 
by whose fortitude the rebellion was suppressed, carried the 
measure of union, as a preliminary to the settlement of the 
Catholic question, and resigned their offices almost before 
the dying embers of the rebellion weie cold, because they 
could not also carry this very question of relief to the Ro- 
man Catholics. Will the issue, the successful issue of civil 
war, leave us in a better condition now than it left us in 
X 2 
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! year 1800? or shall we not, at its dose, have to d»- 
[ touBs this same question of concession — with imbittered an- 
I limosilies — nith a more impAioiia necessity for tite adjuat- 
I Aient of this question — and with a diminished Ehance of , 
ting that adjasiment on aal*e and satisfactory pri] 
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EXTHACT FROM THE SAME. 

I, objections, solid objections, if considered abstract 1 
■ediy, may be brought forward against the detiiils of everf 1 
of an extensive and complicated nature, like I' " 

\ 'ifiTesent. Depend upon ii 

( Jtc question, if every ma 
I way and according 
wishes. Vi 
'make mutual c 

sibiliiy of danger from ihe grant of relief, but I ask tU 
Protestants, whether there is not a prospect, that, bj unir 
ing the Protestant mind on this subject, we shall be aH 
tt find new and sufGcient securities, against any diSicuIlil 
that may possibly arise out of the settlement of this qus| 
tion. 1 ask th^ Roman Catholics to conlemplaie the «]' 
tent of privilege that is conferred, and the sacriflces wli!a 
we make, by consenting to repeal the laws wliich hMf 
given an exclusive character to the legislature and govenf" 
nient of this country. Let them meet us in ihe : 
it, and manifest an anxious wish to allay every reasonanie 
apprehension. God grant that the sanguine expectations 
of those who for so many years have advised iliis settlement 
may be lullilled ! God gram that the removal of the disa- 
hiiilies thai have bo long affected our Roman Catholic fel-.^^ 
low subjects, may be attended with the desired effect; >*'^^| 
assuage the civil contentions of Ireland I — that, by the adiii^l 
mission of the Roman Catholics to a full and equal partF- 
eipation in civil liglils, and by the establisliment of a free 
ud cordial intercourse between all classes of his majesty's 
•nbjects, mutual jealousies may be removed ; and that we 
may be taught, instead of looking at each oilier, aa adrer- 
■ariea and opponenia, to respect and value each oiher, and 
to discover Ihe existence of qualities, on both sides, thtit 
g not fttuibuted to either. 
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I have seen, day bj day, disunion and hatred increastog 
and the prospects of peace obscured by the gloomy advance 
or discontent, and suspicion and distrust creeping on " step 
by step, like the mist at the heels of the countryman." I 
well know that I might have taken a more popular and a 
more selfish course. I might have held language much 
more acceptable to the friends with whom I have long acted, 
and to the constituents whomi have lately lost. " His ego 
gratiora dictu alia esse scto ; sed me vera pro gratis loqui, 
et si meuni ingenium non monerel, oecessiias cogit. Vel- 
lem equidem vobis placere : sed multo maio vos salvos esse ; 
qualicunque erga me animo futuri eslis." In the course 
I have taken, I have been mainly influenced hy the anxious 
desire to provide for the roninlenance of Protestant inter- 
ests ; and for the security of Protestant estahlishments. 
This is my defence — this is my consolation — this shall be 
my revenge. 

Sir, I will hope for the best. God grant that the moral 
storm may he appeased — that the turbid waters of strife 
may be settled and composed — and that, having found their 
just level, they may be mingled, with equal flow, in one 
clear and common stream. But, if these expectations are 
to bo disappointed — if, unhappily, civil strife and contenlioa 
shall survive the restoration of political privilege; — if there 
be something inherent in the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
religion which disdains equality, and will be satisfied witli 
nothing but ascendancy — still, I am content to run the 
hazard of the change. The contest, if inevitable, will be 
fought for other objects, and with other arms. The strug- 
gle will be — not for Ihe abolition of civil disiinclions — but 
for the predominance of an intolerant religion. 

Sir, I contemplate the progress of that struggle with 
pain ; hut 1 look forward to its issue with perfect compos- 
ure and eonSdence. We shall have dissolved the great moral 
alliance that has hitherto given strength to the cause of the 
Roman Catholics. We shall range on our side the illus- 
trious authorities which have heretofore been enlisted upon 
theirs ; — the rallying cry ol " civil liberty" will then he all 
otii own. We shall enter the field with the full assurance 
of victory — armed with the consciousness of having done 
justice, and of being in the right — backed by the unani- 
mous feeling of England — by the firm union of orthodoxy 
and dissent — by the applauding voice of Scotland ; and, if 
other aid he requisite, cheered by the sympathies of every 
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Sfien. Pray, sir, doa't fhention sfach odious puppet-tl 

shows. This urn is inscribed lo the memory of ihe lau T 

Mr. Somerville, the poet of The Chase. You may have I 

beard Dodsley meotion him. [ 

. . Lud. I have, sir. Now, though that urn is of a good I 

I yze, I have sold jars of real china nearly as big — I hars | 

. Oh, then, that statue is the gentleman's monu- 1 

[ inent! — Dear, what a very odd-looking man he must havs ■ 

I, and great bumps, al* J 



would keep to joUpfl 
I too ridiculous lo b^J 
I wits! that is 
3 of Mr. Somervilloi 
next post i 



—he has amazingly large 

f nost like horns, on his forehead ! 

I wish, Mr. Lndgate, yi 

crockery-ware comparisons ; yet il 

angry at. Heaven help your bow- 

I Elf the piping fawn, and not an in 

, But come, come, we will leave this seat. ( 

beyond those willows. This rough buiWing is, you se*, 
) dedicated to my noble friend the Earl of Stamford. 

■ Lud. And pray, sir, may I be so bold as to ask. what 

[ «y lord does with it ? Does he keep anything there T 

"' Do with it ? Pshaw, sir, he was present at 

} upening of that waterfall ; and the building is named al 

him, to commemorate that occasion, and his friendship 

L me. After we have passed through that piece of foi 

cround, there is something that will, I presume, gratify yootr 
I JJow, sir, here it is — read what is on that stone. 
Lud. (Reads.) 

To Mr. Dodslev. 
"Come then, my friend, tliy sylvan lastc display; 
Come, hear thy FiunuB lune hU rustic lay ; 
All ! rather come, and !□ [hese dclls disown 
Tbc care of other straian, and tune thine own." 

What ! and so yoii have erected a tombstone to our friend 
Robert '! But Doddy isn't dead yet. Is it not rather un- 
usual, sir, to do it beforehand i 

Shen. A lorabstone I no such thing — a mere appropria- 
tion ofthe spot to the memory of a worthy man — a record of 
my respect for him — a compliment to a brother poet. How- 
ever, sir, we must get forward — not so fast either — this 
bench will hold us both, while we look towards the priory. 
Lud. Why, your seats are so many — and, to say the 
truth, I a'n't at all tired, and don't in the least want lo sit 
ao soon again ] and, besides, I had a little touch of gout 
last autumn. But, as you please, good sir, I'm conforma- 
ble. Those pales round the priory are rather roughish. 
What d'ye think, sir, of a neat Chinese railing 1 My wife 
I hiB ordered ever bo many yards of it for out fence. 



Now, ] 
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Sken. l^rs. Ludgale may copy the deaigna on your quon- 
dam cups and saucers, and welcome ; but I am not at all 
smitten with the leapot taste now in vogue. I derive my 
hints from paintings of another sort. 

Lud. Every one to his liking — no affront, I hope. But 
what is here? a bowl, I protest. "To all our friends round 
the Wrekin." 

Shen. That famous hill is seen front this station. It is 
the distant one which lies in that direction. 

Lud. Is it indeed T I have heard talk of il 
dare say, you have a syllabub out of this bow! 

Shen. No, air, my beechen bowl has never been hon- 
oured (I should prefer saying, profaned) by such a rus-in- 
urbe beverage. 

Lud. Then, sir, what do you drink out of it 1 

Shen. Pshaw, sir, there it stands, and looks in charac- 
ter ; and the inscription is apt, and that is enough. Excuse 
me, for I am tired of whys and whata and wherefores. And 
you, sir, I am sure you are tired also. Now, I can assure 
you, that it is not worth while for you to go over the rest of 
the place ; for there is nothing in the whole walk but wood 
and water, and shrubs and grass, and rocks and banks, and 
all that sort of things, with a few busts and inscriptions 
which you won't care a farthing for. I am strangely defi- 
cient in love for terraces, and yew peacocks, and smoking 
arbours, and nine-pin alleys. I am afraid this sight-seeing 
has been as dull to you as it would have been to me to 
witness your unpacking some crates of delil ware. My 
compliments to Dodsley. I wish you a good morning. O 
what a blessed riddance! 
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Fraught with di 

Self-adoration 

Where'er we turn, the world, 

Must hold its huge reflector 

Here, too, illusion cheats the 

By gazing on itself 

Our thoughts 

To make ourselves at last — ] 




As vast our aim at perfect aeir-conlent. 

We most would shine in what is least our bent. 

Here lies our foible, this out tenderest side, 

For vanity ia sooner touch'd than pride ; 

Acknowledged claims from further strife may cease, 

But dubious titles are the curse of peace. 

Blockheads turn critics, ploughmen read the news, 

The deaf love music, and the blind hne views; 

The cobler soars on Pegasean wings, 

The lame man dances, the duenna sings; 

The stammering tongue in senates loves to speak. 

And the sofl ogle strains the eye oblique. 

Merit herself will foreign aims pursue. 

Unheeding praise which justly is her due. 

In vain a thousand ciiarms adom\lhe breast ; 

The one that's wanting poisons all the rest. 

Wits will lie heroes, heroes will be beaux. 
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Tully ti 

Stupendous John^ 

Puffa at the pipe — a second Polypheme. 
Paul preaches well, but music is his art ; 
Paul in the pulpit, but at home Mozart. 
Pyrrho for penetration claims renown, 
And reads all characters — except his own 
Once in the senate he essay'd his skill, 

< And all the politician haunts him still. 
With what keen intellect, what vigorous thougl 
He sees and guesses every thing — that's not ! 

■ How well he knows — a gosling from a hen. 
And bafflles all the plots — of honest men I 
Great powers in logic he reveals, in soolh. 
And reasons well — without a grain of truth ! 
Still on his guard, the ^Uain's veriest tool ; 
Despising folly, duped by every fool ; 
Sad without sorrow, poor without expense, 
From very wisdom lost to common sense. 

Preserve me, heaven, from those deliberate fbolB, 
Who measure all things with their lines and rales ; 
Whose solemn air and self-imporlant mien, 
Like empty houses, cry, " Inquire wiihin !" 
You knock ; some oracle rewards your pains — 
" 'Tis heavy travelling after pouring rains !" 
O, novel fact! indisputably true ! 
Yet not so heavy as to talk with you I 
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Wilh all liis IJltie might Verbosus tries 

To look emphatic, dignified, and wise. 

As if his gravity with nature sirove. 

The face of Momus with the air of Jove ; 

That face a cushion on which sorrow ne'er 

Sate long enough to leave one wrinkle there. 

His nose so comic mocks his mouth so prim. 

And, though he will not faugh, we laugh at him. 

Say, who shall bound his intellectual power. 

Who makes some vast discovery every hour? 

He bustles op, his wisdom's egg to lay. 

As if afraid to drop it by the way. 

Ye Humes, ye Gibboas, hide abash'd your eyes, 

Verbosus saya — " Queen Bess was mighty wise !" 

Look at Aurelia ! you at once declare 

That nature meant her for a grenadier. 

Strength is her dow'ry, health her luckless fate. 

But 'tis her passion to be delicate. 

Pearl-powder dims her cheek's unvaried hue. 

Yet still the stubborn peony shines through. 

Her voice, that might an army's march command, 

Is softly practised into whispers bland. 

From that huge mouth it seems the bird of Nile, 

That warbles from the jaws of crocodile. 

On her two daughters leans the sturdy dame. 

An arm of each upholds her giant frame ; 

Then to a couch by slow degrees she halts, 

And sinking, gasps, " Thanks, darlings ! Nowmysalts!" 
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CALILEO A MONK, IN THE INQUISITION BlackWOod's 

Magazine. 

Galileo. So you are come to close the shutters of my 
window before nightfall. Surely these bars ate strong 
enough. I would fain have the consolation of viewing the 
heavens after it is dark. My slocp is unquiet and short, for 
want of exercise; and when I lie awake, the roof of my 
prison presents nothing but a sable blank. Do not, I be- 
seech you, conceal from me the blue vault, and those hoata 
of light, upon which I still love to gaze in spite of all my 
troubles. 
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Monk. You rauet not see the i 
which have put you wrong. Poor man I to think the earl 
was turning round. 

Gali. Alns ! alas ! Is it for thia that I hnve eludied ? 

Monk. Do you suppose, that if the earth had been ti 
iog all this while, the sea would not have drowned eveij 
living Boul? I put this to you, as a simple question, i 
level with the most ordinary capaciij'. 

Gall. My good friend, you know thai 1 have recan 
these things, and therefore it is needless for me to disput 
farther upon the subject. 

Manle. Your books were burnt at Rome, which, i 
opinion, was an idle business. lu a few years they wouljllfl 
have turned to smoke of their own accord. 'Tib the waj 
with all new discoveries, for I am an old chriatiau, and havf 
seen the fashion of the world" before n 

Gali. Do you suppose that glass windows were usod $ 
the time of Adara ? 

Monk. No ; for the scripture mentions no such itiiiq 
But what then ? 

Gali. Why then, you must admit that t 
things which were unknown before. 

Monk. That is possible enough. But now things i 
different ; for my head is gray, and 1 have no faith in ni 
discoveries. 

Gali. We know not what time nmy bring about. Pb^ 
baps the earth may yet be weighed. 

Monk. Go on — you shall receive no interruption 
me. Yon perceive that I only smile gently aud good- 
turedly when you talk in this manner, 

GaU. Whnt is the matter? what makes you look ■ 

Monk. Never mind. Go on. 

Gali. What is the meaning of this entraordinary look' 
of tenderness and benignity, which you are atlempting to 
throw into your features. 

Monk. When I coniiider what is your real coudition, it 
OioveB my pity. For my pari, when the cardinals made bo 
niDch ado about youi writings, I always thought they were 
trifling with their office. 

Gali. 1 wish you would convince them of that; for all 
] deaire is, to have the privilege of looking through roy tel- 
escopes, and to live quietly without doing harm to any man. 
I pray you, allow the window to remain open ; for darkness 
is gathering, and Jupiter already blazes yonder through 
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the twilight. So pure a skj ! — snil lo be debarred from my 
optical coDtrifancea, 

Monk. Study the acriptures, antl you will have no need 
of optical contrivances. 

Gali. 1 am well acquainted witli ihs scriptures ; but aa 
I do not supposi! they were meant to instruct inankiud io 
astronomy, I think there is no sacrilege in attempting to 
discover more of the nature of the universe than what ia 
revealed in them. 

Atunk. So you believe yourself capable of succeeding 
ID the attempt / 

Oali. Perhaps I do. 

Monk. Do not allow your^lf to be led away by the idle ; 
suggestions of self-conceit. What is there to be seen about 
you, which should enable you to penetrate farther into tbt 
secrets of (he universe than me or the rest of mankind 1 
I do not ask this question with a view to wound your pride, 
but with a sincere wish for your good. 

Gali. Upon my word, you are too kind to me. Pray, 
where do you suppose the habitations of good men to be i 

Monk. Why, in heaven, to be sure. 

Gali. Ia it not possible that their abode may be situated 
in sQme of the constellations? When gazing, as I was 
wont lo do, at midnight, upon Arcturus, or the brilliautorbs 
of Orion, 1 have sometimeslhought, that in the blue depthi,' 
there might exist worlds suitable for the habitation of an, 
immortal spirit. 

Monk. Beware of futile conjectures! You know not 
upon what ground you are treading. 

Gali. Does not the galaxy shed forth a glorious light! 
How gorgeous is ita throng of constellations 1 — To ine it 
seems like a procession of innumerable worlds, passing in 
review before our Creator. 

Monk. If the galaxy moves, why may not the sua 1 

Gali. My judgment is, that they may both move, Ibi 
aught I know, although at a very slow pace. 

Monk. Now you speak sense. I knew I should bring 
you rou^id ; for to aay the truth, (and I say it between yoO' 
and me,) if it had not been for my enemies, whom Heaves 
pardon, I should have been wearing a red hat before now. 
Good night: and I shall immediately bring a book, which 
will help to put your thoughts in a proper train again. 
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I. I^andur. 



mmands of rnj liege. 

11 appearest more civil and ci 
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^^^ Savage. I osbv ihe 

^^ Henry. 'Tis well : t 

■" leous, Sir AiDottl Savage, ilian tills mornin^ ._ . 
place, when thou declaredet onio me, as speaker 
Commona, that no Bnbsidy should bo granted me unt 
cause of public grievance was removed. 

Sav. 1 am now in the house of the greatest ma 
earth ; I was then in the house of the greatest iiatit 

Hen. Marry ! ihou speakest rightly upon both poiotfl 
but the latter, i declare unto thee, pleaselh roe moat. ! 
now. Savage, I do tell thee (vith like frankness, I had v, 
nigh sent a score of halberta among your worshipful knighl 
and sleek wool-staplers, for I was sore chafed, and if ai 
other had dealt with me in such wise, I should hare straigillli 
way followed mine inolination. Thou knoweat that I I 
greatly let and hindered in ray projected wars, by s 
obstinacy and undutifuluess in my people. I raised up 
House of Coinmona four years ago, and placed it in opposiliij 
to my barons, with trust and confidence thai, by the bl«' 
ing of Christ and his saints, 1 might be less hampered Hi 
ray complete conquest of France. This is nionstrota 
Parliament speaks too plainly and atepa too stoutly li 
creature of four years' growth. 

Sac. God forbid that any king of England shoul 
achieve the conquest of all France. Patience, i " ' 
and lord! Our Norman ancestors, the most warlike p 
p!e upon whose mannera the morning sun ever lighted, hal 
wrested the sceptre from her swaddling kings, and pushin 
them back on their cushions and cupboards, have beed 
contented with the seizure of their best and largest proT*^ 
ince. The possession of more serfs would have tempteT 
them to ait down in idleness, and no piece of unbrokerf' 
turf would have been left for ihe playground of their chikl 
dren in arms. William the Conqueror, the most puissant 
of knights and the wisest of statesmen, thought fit to open 
a new career, lest the pride of his chivalry should be 
troublesome to him at home. He led them forth against the 
brave and good Harold, whose armies had bled profusely, 
in their wars against the Scot, Pity that such blood as 
the Saxon should ever have been spilt I but hence are the 
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titlecleeda to our lands and tenements, the perpetuity of 
our power and dominion. 

Hen. To preserve them from jeopardy, I must have 
silver in store; I mtiat have horses and armour, and where* 
with to Batisfy the cravings of the soldier, always sharp, 
and sharpest of all afler fighting. 

Sav. My liege must also have other things, which es- 
caped his recollection^ 

Hen. Stores of hides, and of the creatures that were 
within them. Divers other commodities must be procured 
from the ruler of the Adriatic, from him who never was In- 
fant nor stripling, whom God took by the right hand, u<l 
taught to walk by himself the first hour. Moreover, I nraBt 
have instruments of mine own device, weighty, and exceed- 
ing costly ; such as machinery for beating down walls. 
Nothing of these hath escaped my knowledge or memory, 
but the recital of some befits a. butler, or sutler, or armorer, 
belter than a king. 

Sao. And yet methinka, sir, there are others, which 
you might have mentioned and have not, the recital of 
which would befil a king, rather than sutler, butler, or ar- 
mourer : they are indeed the very best and most necessary 
things in the world, to batter down your enemy's walls 

Hen. What may they be? you must find them. 

Sav. You have found them, and must keep them 

they are the hearts of your subjects. Your horse will not 
gallop far without them, though you empty into his manger 
all the garners of Surrey. Wars are requisite, to diminish 
the power of your Barons, by keeping them long and wide- 
ly separate from the main body of retainers, and under the 
ken of a stern and steady prince, watching their movements, 
curbing their discourses, and inuring them to regular and 
sharp discipline. In general they are the worthless, exalt- 
ed by the weak, and dangerous from wealth ill acquired, 
and worse expended. The whole people is a good king's 
household, quiet and orderly when well treated, and ever 
in readiness to defend him against the malice of the dis- 
appointed, the perfidy of the ungrateful, and the usurpation 
of the familiar. Act in such guise, moat glorious Henry, 
that the king may say my people, and the people say our 
king ; I then will promise you more, passing any computa- 
tion, than I refused you this morning ; the enjoyment of a 
blesEung, to which the conquest of France in comparison is 
Y 2 
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as a broken flagstaff. ..seir-appr'obatioa in government, and 
security in power. 

Hen. Faitb I I coulil find it in my heart, sir ArnolJ, to 
clip thine eagle's claws, and perch thee somewhere in the 
peerage. 

Sav. Measureless is the distance between ray liege and 
me: but I occupy the second rank among men now living, 
forasmuch aa, under the guidance af Almighty God, the 
most discreet and courageous have appointed me, unworthy 
as I am, to be the great comprehensive symbol of the Eng- 
lish ptiople. 
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SALADl.N MALEK ADHEL ATTEKDAKT LOTtdon Ntii 

Mont fill/ Magazine. 
Attaidaat. A stranger craves admittance to your H2 

Saladin. Whence comes he? 

Aflen. That I know not- 

Enveloped in a vestment of strange form. 
His countenance is hidden, but his step. 
His lofty port, his voice in vain disguis'd, 
Proclaim — if that 1 dar'd pronounce ii, 

Sal Whom T 

Atten. Thy royal hiother. 

Sal Bring him instautly. 

[Exit AtUndtA 
Now with his specious, smoolli, persuasive tongue, 
Fraught with some wily subteifuge, he thinks 
To dissipate my anger — he shall die. 

Enter Attendant, and Malek Adiiel. 

Sal. Leave us together. (Exit Atten.) (aside.) 1 
should know that form. 
Now summon all thy fortitude, ray soul, 
Nor, though thy blood cry for him, spare the guilty, 
(Alovd.) Well, stranger, speak ; but first unveil thyself^ 
For Saladin must view the form that fronts him. 

Mahk Adhcl. Behold it, then ! 

Sal. I see a traitor's visage. 

Sfal Ad. A brother's, 

Sal No- 

Saladin owns no kindred with a villain. 



. Mai. Ad. Oh, patience, Heaven ! Had any tongue but 

Utter'd that word, it ne'er should speak another. 

Sal. And why nol now ? Can lliia heart be more pierced 
By Malek Adhel'a sword than by his deeds 1 
Oh, thou hast made a desert of this bosom! 
For open candour, planted sly disguise; 
For confidence, suspicion ,' and the glow 
Of generous friendship, tenderness, and love. 
For ever banished. Whither can I turn, 
When he by blood, by gratitude, by fuith, ' 

By every tie bound to support, forsa.l(es me? 
Who, who can staud, when Maiek Adhel falls? 
Henceforth I turn me from the sweets of love. 
The smiles of friendship — and this glorious world, 
In which all hnd some heart to rest upon. 
Shall be to Saladin a cheerless void — 
Hia brother has betrayed him ! 

Mat. Ad. Thou art sofien'd ; 

I am thy brother, then ; hut late thou saidst — 
My tongue can aever utter the base title. 

Sai. Was it traitor ? True— 
Thou hast betray'd me in my fondest hopes. 
Villain ? 'Tis just, the title is appropriate. 
Dissembler 1 'Tis not written in thy face, 
No, nor imprinted on that specious brow. 
But on this breaking heart the name is stamp'd. 
For ever stamp'd, with that ofMalek Adhel. 
Think'st thou I'm soi^ened? By Mahomet, these hands 
Should crush these aching eye-balls ere a tear 
Fall from them at thy fate ! — Oh monster, monster ! 
The brute that tears the infant from its nurse 
Is excellent to thee, for in bis form 
The impulse of his nature may be read, — 
But thou, so beautiful, so proud, so noble, 
Oh, what a wretch art thou I Oh I can a term 
In all the various tongues of man be found 
To match thy infamy 1 i 

Mai. Ad. Go on, go on ; ' 

'Tis but a little while to hear thee, Saladin, 
And, bursting at thy feel, this heart will prove 
Its penitence at least, 

Sal. That were an end 

Too noble for a traitor; the bow-string is 
A more appropriate finish — thou shall die! , 
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JH/uZ. Ad. And death were welcome at anollier's raan-^ 

What, what have I to live for 1 Be it so. 
If that in all thy armies can be routid 
An executing hand. 

Sal. O, doubt it not! 

They're eager Tor ihe oi5ce. Perfidy, 
So black as thine, effaces from their minds 
All memory of thy former excellence. 

Mai Ad. Defer not then their wishes. Salad 
If e'er this form was joyful to thy sight, 
This voice acem'd grateful to thine ear, accede 
To my last prayer — Oh, lengthen not ibis scene, 
To which the agonies of death were pleasing — 
Let me die speedily. 

Sai. This very hour 1 

(Aside.) For oh ! the more 1 look upon that face, I 
The more I hear the accents of that voice, 
The monarch softens, and the judge is lost 
In all the brother's weakness; yet such guilt, 
Such vile ingratitude, it calls for vengeance.. 
And vengeance it shall have I What hoi who waits there^ 
Enter Attendant, 

Allen. Did your highness call? 

Sal. Assemble quickly 

My forces in the court I — lell them they come 
To view the death of yonder bosom-traitor ; 
And bid them mark, that he who will not spare 
His brother when he errs, expects obedience. 
Silent obedience from his followets. [Exit Altendm 

Mai. Ad. Now, Saladin, 
The word is given — I have nothing more 
To fear from thee, my brother — I am not 
About to crave a miserable life — 
Without thy love, thy honour, thy esteem. 
Life were a burlhen to me : think not, either. 
The justice of thy sentence I would question : 
But one request now trembles on my tongue. 
One wish, still clinging round the heart, which soon 
Not even that shall torture — will it then, 
Think'sl thou, thy slumbers render quieter. 
Thy waking thoughts more pleasing, to teflect. 
That when thy voice had doom'd a brother's death. 
The last request which e'er was his to utter. 
Thy harshness made him carrj to the grave? 

'I'"' 
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Sal Speak then ; but ask thyself if thou hast reason 
To look for much indulgence here. 

Mat. Ad. I have not ! 

Yet will I ask for it. We part for ever ; 
This is our last farewell ; — the king is satisfied ; 
The judge has spoke th' irrevocable sentence : 
None sees, none hears, save that omniscient power, 
Which, trust me, will not frown to look upon 
Two brothers part like such — When in the face 
Offerees once my own, Vm led to death, 
Then be thine eye unmoisten'd, let thy voice 
Then speak my doom untrembling, then, 
Unmoved behold this stiff and blackened corse. 
But now I ask — nay, turn not, Salad in — 
I ask one single pressure of thy hand. 
From that stern eye one solitary tear — 
Oh torturing recollection ! one kind word 
From the loved tongue which once breathed nought but 

kindness. 
Still silent ? Brother ! — Friend — beloved companion 
Of all my youthful sports — are they forgotten ? — 
Strike me with deafness, make me blind^ O Heaven ! 
Let me not see this unforgiving man 
Smile at my agonies — nor hear that voice 
Pronounce my doom, which would not say one word. 
One little word, whose cherish'd memory 
Would soothe the struggles of departing life — 
Yet, yet thou wilt — Oh turn thee, Saladin ! 
Look on iDy face, thou canst not spurn me then ; 
Look on the once-loved face of Malek Adhel 
For the last time, and call him- 



Sal. (seizing his hand.) Brother ! brother ! 

Mai. Ad. (breaking away.) Now call thy followers. 
Death has not now 
A single pang in store. Proceed ! Fm ready. 

Sal. Oh, art thou ready to forgive, my brother, — 
To pardon him who found one single error. 
One little failing 'mid a splendid throng 
Of glorious qualities 

Mai. Ad. Oh stay thee, Saladin 1 

I did not ask for life — I only wish'd 
To carry thy forgiveness to the grave. 
No, Emperor, the loss of Cesarea 
Cries loudly for the filood of Malek Adhel. 
Thy soldier's too, demand that he who lost 
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What coat them many a. wdary hour to ga.in, 
Should expiate his oSences witii hie life. 
, ■■vp.n now they ciowd to view my death, 
■ Thy just impartiality — I go — . 
I Pleased by my fate to add one other leaf 
[ To thy proud wreath of glory. (Going.) 
Sal. Thou shall nol. 

Enter Attendant. 
Altm. My Lord, the troops assembled by your ordeH 
Tumultuous ihrong the courts — the Prince's deatl 
'iol one of them but sows he will nol suffer — 
The mutes have fled — thy very guards rebel — 
I ^or think I in this city's spacious round, 
^<!Bn e'er be found a hand to do the office. 

Mai. Ad. Oh, faithful friends! (ToAUm.) Thine 

Shalt. >« 

Alien. Mine (—never I— ^fl 

I The other first shall lop it from the body. ^H 

\l. They leach the Emperor his duty well, ^H 

' Tell tliera he thanks them for it — tell them, too, ^H 

That ere their opposition- rcacli'd our ears, ^^| 

, Saladin had forgiven Malek Adhul. -^^| 
'ftn. • Oh joyful news ! ^H 

' I haste to gladden many a gallant heart, ^^| 

And dry tlie tear on many a Imrdy cheek .^H 
Unused to eucli a visitor. [^'^1 

Sal. These men, the meanest in society, ^^| 

The outcasts of the earth, — by war, by nature, ^H 

Harden'd, and render'd callous — these, who claim ^H 

No kindred with thee — who have never heard •^^J 

The accents of atfection from thy tips — ^| 

Oh, these can caat aside their vowed allegiance, ^^| 

Throw off their long obedience, risk their lives, ^H 

To save tliec from destruction. While 1, ^H 

I, who can nol in all my memory ^H 

Call back one danger which thou hast not shared, -^H 

One day of grief, one night of revelry, ^H 

Which thy resistless kindness halh not soothed, 1^1 

Or thy gay smile and converse render'd sweeter; ^| 

I, who have thrice in the ensanguined tield, ^H 
When death seem'd certain, only ulter'd — " Brother !" ^| 

And seen that form like lightning rush between ^H 

Saladin and his foes — and that brave breast ^H 

Dauntless exposed to many a furious blow <^H 

Intended for my own — I could forget ^^| 



Th&t 'twas to ihee I owed the very breath 

Which sentenced thee lo perish. Oh 'tis shameful I 

Thou canst not pardon me. 

Mai. Ad. By lliese leara I can — 

Oh, brother ! from this very hour, a new, 
A glorious life commences—] am all thine. 
Again the day of gladness or of anguish 
Shall Malek Adhel share, and oft again 
May tbis.sword fence thee in the bloody field. 
Henceforth, Saladin, 
My heart, my soul, my sword, are thine forever. 
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KXTSAOT FROM AN ORATION UELITERBU AT BOSTI 

JDLT S, 1830 Alexander H. Euerett. 

The history of ihe free states of other times and coun- 
riea is not less fruitful in examples of the abuse than il 
of the blessings of liberty. Greece and Rome — the It 
ian Republics — Holland and the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land perished in this manner. But without revert- 
ing to the history of other times, we may find in that 
of the contemporary nations, who have copied our institu- 
tions, ihe most lamentable proofs of the danger of abusing 
them. The French Revolution will remain forever a 
standing beacon to warn succeeding generations of the 
horrors of anarchy. Almost every remarkable scene in 
Paris and its neighbourhood, is now the memorial of some 
atrocious crime. At the once magnificent palace of Ver- 
sailles, the seat of the glories of the brilliant period of the 
French monarchy, now an untenanted ruin, I saw the 
apartment into which a maddened populace were rushing 
to slaughter in her bed a young and beautiful queen, and 
where they would have effected their purpose, had not her 
body guards, by laying down their lives in her defence at 
''the door, given her lime to escape half naked through anop- 
kjtosite entrance. As I walked through the long and dreary 
^^piileries, in the subterranean quarries, or ealacombs, which 
_ we now the repositories of the dead, and stretch along un- 
der the whole eitent of Paris, as if in mockery of the gay 
crowds that are swarming through the streets of that bril- 
liant metropolis of fashion a few feet above, I remarked a 
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pJace separated from the rest, and dedicated by a. suilabi" 
inscription to the memory of ihe victima of the second of 
September. On that accursed day, a band of ruffians, em- 
ployed by the municipal authorities of Paris, went round, 
in succession, to the several prisons, which had previously 
been crowded, for this purpose, with the flower and pride 
of the first circles of society, and, after a moclc trial, deliv- 
ered them over to the infuriate popOlace, who were ready 
at ihe door to destroy them. Among these vicliins was a 
beautiful, pious, aud accomplished princess of the royal 
family. The populace of a city, which is commonly re- 
garded as the capital of civilizatian, tore her body limb 
from limb, devoured her heart upon the spot, and having 
placed her head upon the point of a pike, paraded it in tri- 
umph through the streets, and held it up before the window 
of the apartment in which the king and queen were con- 
fined, at the Temple, "Oh Liberty!" — was tlie too jost 
exclamation of the beautiful and accomplished Madame 
Roland, herself one of the most interesting victims of this 
reign of terror, as she passed, on her way to the Guillotine, 
the statue which had taken the place of that of Louis XV. 
on the public Square, ihat was before called by hie name — 
"Oh Liberty! — what crimes are not committed in thy 
name!" What was the sequel of all these high aspirations 
— these agonizing efforts — these horrid sacrifices! An 
iron despotism. When I first visited France, in 1812, the 
kingdom wore the appearance of a vast military encamp- 
ment. The whole frontier was guarded, like the outposts 
of a fortified town. 1 was obliged to remain a fortnight at 
the port where I landed, before I could obtain a passport, 
with which to travel to the capital. In passing through 
the country, 1 found it studded with barracks and bristling 
with bayonets. The flower of the population had already 
been enlisted in the armies; and new decrees were contin- 
ually issued, requiring the sacrifice of fresh victims lo the 
Moloch of political ambition. On reaching the capital, 
I was struck with the fearful stillness thai reigned through 
its vast and populous streets. A settled gloom hung on 
every countenance. Every man looked with suspicion on 
his neighbour. No one ventured to speak above a whisper 
on important subjects; or to trust his secret thoughts to 
the friend of his bosom. I saw the tyrant himself as he 
■ "s appearance one night at the theatre. A few 
hired plaudits accompanied his enlrance ; but he knew in 
lieart, that (here was not an individual present, except 
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